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SECRETARY'S NOTICE. 



The third volume of the Transactions of the State Ag- 
ricultural Society, which is now presented to the public, 
afifords renewed evidence of the Society's prosperity and 
usefulness. With many imperfections, and some matter 
which may be deemed quite destitute of interest, the vol- 
ume contains a great amount of practical agricultural in- 
formation, which, with much care and labor, and at no little 
personal sacrifice, has been collected from reliable sources. 

For much of the ^naterial from which these pages have 
been compiled, we are under obligations to a few ever-active 
friends of the Society and of agricultural improvement in 
the State. They have responded promptly to our requests 
and offered many voluntary contributions to the permanent 
papers of the Association. 

While the reports in this volume relative to the various 
departments of the Fair are not as full as they have been 
in some previous years, it is believed that the essays, the 
-correspondence, the statistical matter, and the reports of 
practical experiments are of superior value and well cal- 
culated to claim the earnest attention of the farmers of 
New Hampshire. 

With these suggestions we submit the following pages 
to the public, trusting that the labor expended upon them 
will not be in vain. 

JAMES 0. ADAMS, Secretary. 

Manchester J May 1, 1855. 



LIFE MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 



The payment of $25 constitutes Life MemberaMp, and 
esempta the donor from the annual one dollar asaessment. 
The following sums have been paid to the Treasurer of the 
Societjr ; 

Asylum for Insane, by Andrew McFarIand| $26 00 

Abraham Bean^ Concord, 5 00 

Baruch Biddle, Concord, , 6 00 

Stephen Brown, Concordj 3 00 

J- A. Burleigh, Great Falls, 5 00 

Dixi Crosby, Hanover, 15 00 

Abel Chase, Milford, 10 00 

David Gillia, Manchester, ~ 10 00 

Ichabod Goodwin, Portsmouth, 25 00 

George W, Ncsmith, Franklin, 20 00 

Franklin Pierce, Concord, 10 00 

J, Hamilton Shapley, Exeter, 5 00 

James M. WMton, HoldernesSj 50 00 



OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY, 



PR on 



rrs ORGANIZATION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 



^RESIDENTS. 

George W. Nesmith, Franklin, from l84d to 1852 

Peter P. Woodbury, Bedford, " 1852 " 1854 

Nathaniel B. Baker, Concord, '^ 1854 

VICE PRESIDENTS. 

Peter P. Woodbury, Hillsboro' Co., from 1849 to Iftfil 

John H. Steele, '* " " 1851 u I853 

Hiram A. Daniels, " <' << 1863 

William Choate, Rockingham County " 1849 to 1851 

Henry P. French, " " << 1851 « 1862 

Joseph Oilley, « « << 1852 « 1858 

Joseph L. Cilley, « " (< 1853 " 1854 

Josiah C. Eastman, " u u 1354 

Salma Hale, Cheshire County, from 1849 '* 1860 

Benaiah Cooke, •' " ^ I860 " 1861 

David Buffimi, " *' " 1851 «^ 1863 

Milan Harris, " '' " 1863 
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Ezra J. Glidden, SnlliTan County, from 
Robert Elwell, « « « 

EuelDurkee, « « « 

Austin Corbin, « « « 

Wm. R. Kimball, « « « 

John S. Walker, « « « 

Asa P. Gate, Merrimack County, from 
Levi Bartlett, « « « 

Thomaa Little, " « « 

Richard Bradley, « " « 

Noah Martin, Strafford County, from 
Wm. F. Estes, " « « 

William Haile, " « « 

Jeremiah Roberts, " " '* 

Samuel Webster, Belkuap County, from 
Thomas Cogswell, " " " 

Samuel Tilton, « « " 

Samuel Bean, " « « 

Dana Woodman " « « 

Rufus G. Lewis, " " « 

BenniDg M. Bean, Carroll County, from 
Joseph Wentworth, " " " 

Oliver Hill, « «< « 

Samuel Bean, « " " " 

Joel Eastman, " « « 

Cyrus K. Drake, " « « 

Nathaniel Hurlburt, Grafton County, from 
Joseph Sawyer, 
Asa B. Closaon, 
Thomaa Merrill, 
Levi Parker, 

John H. White, Coos Comity, from 
James M. Bis, " " « 

Simeon Warner, *' " " 

John P. Pitman, " « « 

John H. White, « « •* 
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President; countersigned by the Secretary, and sliall make 
a report of the receipts and expenditure^ at the regular 
annual meeting; and shall give a bond for the faithful per* 
formance of his duty, if required by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Committee shall take charge of and dis- 
tribute or preserve all seeds, plants^ books, models, 460.^ 
which may be transmitted to the Society, and shall also 
have charge of all communications designed for publication , 
and so far as they shall judge expedient; shall arrange and 
publish the same in such manner and form as they shall 
deem best calculated to promote the object of the Society. 

The Vice Presidents are charged with the interests of 
the Society in the counties where they shall respectively 
reside, and will be a medium of communication between 
distant members of the Society and the Secretary or Trea- 
surer. 

Sec. 4. There shall be an annual meeting of the Socie- 
ty, at such time and place, during the holding of the annual 
fair, as the Executive Committee shall direct, when all the 
officers shall be elected by a plurality of votes and by bal- 
lot. 

Extra meetiugs may be convened by the Executive Com- 
mittee — ^three of whom shall be a quorum for the transac* 
tion of business. 

Sec. 5. The Society shall hold an annual fair and cat- 
tle show, at such time and place as shall be designated by 
the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 6. This constitution may be amended by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members attending any annual meet- 
ing. 



TRANSACTIONS 

OF THE 

N. H. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCBSTI. 



REPORT. 



The sessions of the Bxeeative Board during the past 
year haye been few and short. The officers have consumed 
no time in l^e discnssion of nnprofitable questions, and ex-* 
pended notte of the Society's fimds in esperimente of donbt^ 
M utility. Their economy of time and money has been, 
perhaps, their greatest fault. More liberal e3q>enditure8 
in the right direction, increased pa*sonal efforts in collect- 
ing and disseminating practical information among the 
people, a systematic invefstigati6n of suljects pertaining to 
the int^est we would encourage, might be prodtiolive of 
greater good to the Society, and contribute essentially to 
elevate the condition of Agriculture throughout the States 

But the committee are limited in their pecuniary r^ 
sources, aftd consequeirtly cannot employ those agencies 
which are so essential to the accomplishment of any object. 
To perform, individuailly, all that the eimse detnteidd — to 
make experimenter and report results — ^to investigate the 
causes of success and &ilure-^to keep pace with the pro- 
gress of agriculture in each sectioil of the State, and to be 
&mfliar with the farming operations, generally, — ^is requir- 
ing a greater service than will be rendered gratuitotsly by 
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entering UxmSf g^dens, orehards aad fhdt ^arseriesi ac- 
cording to the requirements of the Examining Committee. 

Those presenting milch cows, mnst make a certified 
s^tement of tibieir mj^s^er of feeding, the nnmber of pooads 
of milk yielded daily, at two separate trials, to be d^ig- 
nated by ih^ Execntive Board/^-and no awards will be 
paid except such statement be made. 

Statements l^ those presenting fat cattle or sheep must 
be .made of the amount of extra feeding, if the aiumals are 
not fattened exclusively on grass, giving t^ kiad of leed 
used, the length of time fed, with the grain in anj given 
time. Animals exhibited in pairs cannot eompebe for sii^^le 
premiums. 

Full statements are also required on field crops, of all 
kinds, fruit, vegetables, butter, (^eese, bread, maple su- 
gar, &Q. 



THE FAIR. 



When it had been decided to hold the Fair at Keene^ 
Thomas H. Leverbtt, Esq., was appointed local Superin- 
tendent under whose management the preliminary arrange- 
ments were made, and were in the highest degree satisfac- 
tory. 

The ground selected for the exhibition, was a level plain 
about one mile north-west of the railroad station. An 
area of twenty-five acres, two sides of whidi were pro- 
tected from the sun and wind by thick pines, was substan- 
tially enclosed and furnished with water, a handsome trot- 
^ig course, stalls and pens, and supplied with all the con- 
veniences fbr the accommodation of exhibitors and visitors. 
A lai^e building was erected, four hundred feet in length, 
with three rows of counters, and sufficiently commodioug 
for the arrangement and display of all machinery, imple* 
ments, &rm products, manufactures, fsmcy articles, Ac, &o« 
This was so constructed as to afford perfect security from 
ihe weather in ease of a storm or excessive heat. This 
precaution proved very serviceable, as intermitting showerg 
of rain began to fall on Tuesday afternoon, the first day, 
«ut of in atmosphere threatening protracted damp, imd 
continued all day and mgbt. This discouraging appear- 
ance oi the weather, no doubt, had a tendency to prevent 
the attendance of many who had designed to come from 
great distance to visit the exhibition. But notwithstand- 
ing, the trains of that afternoon were crowded with visi- 
tors, and the freight cars heavy with contributions. All 
the hotels were full from cellar to garret^ and private hos- 
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pitalitj had many claims npon its dispensation which were 
cheerfully recognized. 

The day was assigned to making entries, and, at the clos* 
ing of the business office at night; there was a larger list of 
animals entered on the Secretary's books, than at any pre- 
ceding Fair of the Society. With a few that came in the 
next morning the whole number on the ground and ready 
to be brought in as soon as the weather would permit was 
near thirteen hundred. 

The entries of articles of domestic manufEkcture, ma- 
chinery, fruits, vegetables, butter, cheese and honey, ex- 
ceeded one thousand. 

The Society held a meeting in the Court House at half 
past 7 o'clock, for the purpose of filling vacancies in the 
lists of Judges, in which some progress was made, and the 
final arrangement of this matter deferred until next morn- 
ing at 8 o'clock. 

President Woodbury — ^the business being concluded — 
Invited gentlemen present to discuss some matter of farm- 
ing practice ; whereupon Mr. Coffin, of Concord, suggested 
the consideration of experiments made with guano, with 
the view to call forth information as to its value as a 
fertilizer — efficacy and permanency considered. He stated 
his experimental knowledge to have been limited; and that, 
from what it had, so far, taught him, he was not prepared 
to look upon it as an article on which great reliance could 
be placed. 

Mr. Harris, of Harrisville, by request, deKvered his. 
opinion on the subject. He had used guano as a manure 
fbr two seasons past ; but misfortune had interfered, both 
years, to hinder a fair test. What general notion he had 
formed of the manure was favorable to its use. He ear- 
nestly recommended it for com and potatoes — ^with the 
proviso that it should never be allowed to come into direct 
contact with the roots of the young plants. The method 
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lie liad followed vas to pat a large spoonfid in ahill of com 
or potatoes; and to hoe at least an mcli of sail oyot it. 
More soil; lie thought would be beneficial as a ooyering; 
for; if the foxmg shoot penetrated into the guano at a ten- 
der stage of its growth; it would be iq>t to suffer from the 
oontact. 

G^n. Biddle of Monchestw, said he eoidd not just then 
spare the time to give details of use of guano, and the re- 
rultS; but would give a brief acooimt of some experiments 
he had made with limC; boneS; and ashes. In 1853 he ap- 
plied to an acre; 40 bnshels of oyster shell lime ^ to another; 
he applied saw dust; saturated with a lye made from soda 
ash; a bushel to a square rod ; and still another acre, with 
leacdied asheS; a busdiel to a square rod. The produce of 
ryC; per acrC; was 12 bushels where the lime and dust was 
applied; and 6 bushels on the other. He had applied this 
lye in its liquid state — some on the snow, and some on the 
l)are grass ground. Wb^e the ground was barC; it killed 
the grass ; but where it was applied on the snow, and ae 
the snow melted, it was gradually absorbed by the earth, 
1^ grass was very large. This lye costs about two shill- 
ings a hogshead. 

Last year he made examination of the superphosphate of 
limC; and found it nothing but dissolyed bones. He then 
took 60 gallons of lye from oyster shell lime, to two hun- 
dred pounds of bone9; and boiled them together a few 
hourS; and the bones were all dissolred, or reduced to a 
powd^. A bushel of lime will make 6 gallcms of lye- 
cost of limC; 10 cents a bushd. BoneS; dissolved, or re- 
duced in this lye, make a dry powder, and can be applied 
like ashes. He put a gill of Ons powder to a hill, on SO 
rows of com, and omitted it on 5 rows through the field. 
There was an astonishing difference in the appearance of 
those different portions of the field. The com, where the 
bone dust was applied, was much the largest, and of a fiur 
deeper green in color. H^ should thmk it was double in 
quantity in crop. The land was light and dry, and had 
2 
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been planted four years without any other manure than 
lime and ashes. He has a piece of land -which has been in 
cultiyation, in com or rye, for forty years. To an acre of 
lye on this land, he spread bone dust and 25 bushels of 
oyster-shell lime, last foil. The effect was surprising upon 
the looks of the rye. He had applied a hundred bushels 
of oyster-shell lime to an acre and it did not kill; but in- 
creased vegetation rapidly in growth. This salt lye will 
kill grasS; if applied upon the bare ground. 

Saw dust saturated with the salt lye, applied in the hill, 
killed com. He considers leached ashes worth as much as 
unleached for manure. Gen. B. said he sold the bone dust 
at 15 cents per bushel, or $8 per ton ; and that on his light 
land he had rather have a ton of this mixture than a ton 
of guano, in ^ dry season, especially. He had tried the 
Hquid from the gas works, and thought that it might be 
valuable for manure used in compost. 

On the morning of the second day, the officers and a 
large number of the members of the Society, assembled at 
the business office and on the show ground, but the open- 
ing of proceedings was attended with such a deluging rain 
as sent every thing under cover, scattering many to their 
homes. Nothing was accomplished until 11 o'clock, when 
the clouds partially cleared away, the boards of Judges 
were filled, and the duties of examination commenced. 

The accompanying account of th« animals exhibited and 
of the in-doors show, is a portion of the report made on the 
ground by Col. John C. Moore, who is well known to Pair- 
going people as a reporter. The officers of the Society 
mot being able to make a personal examination of the va- 
rious departments of the Fair, regard the report of one 
entirely disinterested as preferable to any which they could 
present. 

The Hobsbs. — ^This d^artment was not so well filled 
as some of the others ; but the stock exhibited was exed- 
lent. The young stock was of superior promise, which is 
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Ik great point of improvemeat. The Ashuelot Morgan, 
wMch took the first prize for stallions, had some of his 
progeny along with him which threaten to place the pa- 
ternal merits in the shade. The Morgan mare belonging 
to E. Pike, of Oornish, which took the first prize, is a fine 
4uiimal. She is 17 years of age, and the foal at her side 
was her elerenth. Her dam was directly from the old 
Justin Morgan horse, and she herself from the Morgan Em- 
peror. This mare took the first premium at the Vermont 
State Fair, at Brattleboro'. We have seen a better col- 
lection of brood mares ; but the show at our late Fair was 
far from being meagre, or lacking in interest. Had the 
weather been fine at the commencement of the proceedings, 
the numbers and reputation of each section would have 
been much greater. Some very fine matched pairs were 
exhibited, as also a few geldings of fine proportions and 
properties of strength and speed. Among these were sun- 
dry young horses which bid fair to do execution about the 
smaller end of the two-thirties. 

Working Oxen. — ^The working cattle constituted the 
great feature of the fair* The county teams were beauti- 
fully matched in every point of symmetry, and very gener- 
ally in color. All were in fine condition — ^perhaps rather 
too fet for heavy work. We are requested to copy the 
following remarks from a contemporary, as containing mat- 
ter for serious consideration with our fSeumers. Without 
endorsing its opinions we may mention that the county so- 
cieties in many instances within the borders of New Eng- 
land, and in more without its bounds, give no prizes for 
graded stock, for similar reasons as these laid down by the 
party from whom we take our quotation. 

'^ One thing we humbly think constitutes a defect in the 
system of breeding yoke cattle ; that is, the system of 
crossing, or grading. With the producing material the 
farmers of New Hampshire now seem to fieivor, they never 
can rely on their individual stocks for well matched cattle, 
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as respects both shape and color. Where two very cBs- 
tinct bloods are ftised in one breeding stock; the produce 
will tend to one or the other side, as circmnstances may 
influence. Certainly, no management within the poirer of 
the breeder can prevent eccentricity in shape or in color, 
which will make matching, within his stock, an impossibility. 
Perhaps the New Hampshire Society might do worse than 
give the snbject a thought. There are Devon, Durham, 
Ayrshire and native cattle plenty in the State. Each, of all^ 
of these may be best suited to certain localities, and their 
physical circumstances. To discover these, and the adapta- 
bility of distinct breeds to each, is a duty which scientific 
and safe management must ultimately constitute an incum* 
bency. But we suggest this proceeding with deference to 
such practical arguments as may be advanced in opposi- 
tion." 

Milk Cows. — The nimiber of pure milch cattle on exhi- 
bition was not so large as we had expected. The best on 
show were the Devons. Oood judges made many excep- 
tions to the Durham cows on the score of their impurity. 
But few Ayrshires were on hand, and no Aldemeys — a stock 
which, they said, was peculiarly well calculated for this 
district of the State. The grade cows were very dissimi- 
lar in color and proportion, and, we are informed, in pro- 
ductive properties. We humbly begin to imagine, that the 
system of crossing may not be such a good one after all 
— especially when followed for breeding purposes. Keep- 
ing away from the county teams, and taking those of indi- 
viduals into consideration, the want of uniformity in color 
and physical properties, we think, manifests in a degree the 
impropriety of breeding from graded stock. Cannot size 
and activity in working cattle be secured through the cul- 
tivation of a pure stock ? Are not the hereditary proper- 
ties of milk more sure in purely bred cattle ? 

Sheep. — ^The entries of sheep included 133 animals — 
many of them of great value. The merinos and their 
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crosses were pronounced very fine, as also the Gotswolds — 
several pens of which were on the field. Some noble me- 
rino bucks attracted attention from their size and sym- 
metry. One Frendi merino, 2 years old, owned by George 
P. Haven weighed 200 lbs., and some others were not much 
short of that weight. If we cannot just yet cope with 
sister Vermont ia the matter of sheep culture, we have at 
least showed her that we are willing to emulate her ex- 
"Cellency in this particular. 

SwiNiB. — This department embracea about 100 items, 
principally crosses, and all fine animals. The most inter- 
•esting detail in this section was the imported Suffolks ex- 
hibited by J. M. Whiton, of Holderness, amd the pens be- 
longing to John Lawrence, of Keene, which were unexcep- 
tionably fine animals. 

Poultry. — ^We have the authority of tke Secretary of 
the ^ Hen Society" of New England in stating that the 
exhibition of fowls was more than respectable in almost 
every detail. The prize Shanghae fowls were the finest 
which hav^. been exhibited at any country show he has vis. 
ited, where poultry raising has been a feature of the rural 
economy of the district. The preaudice againat eastern 
fowls would not have had an existence, had speculation and 
trickery not forced upon public credulity long-legged, and 
crane-necked frights as the genuine — ^which the prize lot 
were. The Bolton greys, and the native fowls, also the 
turkeys and geese were all very superior. 

HoRMCULTUBAL DEPARTMENT. — The fruits and vegetables 
were exceedingly fine — especially the former — ^which had 
ao equal as aji exhibition out of the line of the Horticul- 
tural Society's show on Boston Common this year. True, 
«hows have been larger this year in several places, but none 
with the exception mentioned (and perhaps a few more 
varieties included) have shown a greater or more discrim- 
inating attention to pomology. 

Agricultural Department — Machinery, &c. — Specific 
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notice is not demanded of us in connection with more thanr 
a few particulars in this department, — ^not that the exhibi- 
tion was by any means meagre — ^but because the bulk of 
the contributions was composed of hitherto well known 
implements. 

Among the implements thus exhibited were some of recent 
invention, and of the utiBy of which no one who examined 
them can entertain a doubt. One was a patent self-acting 
com planter, which a person takes in his hand as he would 
a cane, marches through his field, sticks his " planter" into 
the hill, and deposits the seed. The labor of covering is 
entirely dispensed with. The machine can be so arranged 
as to deposit any required quantity of seed, from two 
kernels to a handful, and the person using it can see the 
seed as it passes from the " hopper" to the earth. 

Another machine, which looks as though it would work, 
is a potato digger. A spade-shaped blade is so arranged 
as to pass below the hill, throwing the potato and earth on 
to a beam fitted with wire teeth, which separates the po- 
tatoes from the soil and leaves them ready for a man to 
pick up. It will dig five bushels a minute. Charles H. 
Dana, of West Lebanon, is the patentee and exhibitor of 
both these implements. 

Ketchum's one and two horse mowing machines were on 
exhibition by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Qtiincy Hall 
Agricultural Warehouse, Boston, who also had a large as- 
sortment of plows, straw-cutters, churns and other articles 
on hand. The mowing machines, the proprietors say are 
capable of cutting and spreading with one span of horses 
and driver, from ten to fifteen acres per day of any kind 
of grass, heavy or light, lodged or standing ; and do it 
as well as is done with a scythe by the best mowers. By 
the addition of certain apparatus, which can be easily 
attached, the machines can be adapted for reaping. They 
were inspected by crowds during the continuance of the 
Fair. 
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Fisk Busselly of North Market Street, Boston, also 
showed his machine, and claims for it a decided soperioritj 
in ease of draft and facility of management. It forms a 
carriage of itself, and can be moved about from place to 
place with the same ease as a one horse cart. The machine 
consists of a square frame mounted on two wheels, one of 
them being a heavy cast-iron wheel, from which the motive 
power is derived. 

N. W. Cillej, of Nottingham, had one of his patent farm 
gates on the field. It is suspended by parallel levers, or 
braces, attached to the posts and gates, which keep the 
latter from touching the ground when sliding along in open- 
ing or closing. Its properties are said to be — ^the require- 
ment of little space in the operation of opening or shut- 
ting, its non-liabilitj to sag, so as to come in contact with 
the ground, or to be obstructed by the snow in winter, and 
lastly, its cheapness — the highest price being $5, and 
thence downward to $3, according to size. This seemed 
a very simple and clever invention, and has been very ex- 
tensively approved. 

S. Davis, Glaremont, exhibited his patent platform bee- 
hive, the properties of which are — the prevention of 
swarming, protection secured against the bee-moth, ease of 
adaptation for feeding, &c. 

Gale's Eagle straw, hay, and corn-stalk cutter, shown by 
Nourse & Co., Commercial Street, Boston, was on trial: 
more repeatedly than any other machine on the ground. 
It has only one knife on the cylinder, and yet its speed is 
greater than any we have seen, and its work second to 
none. It operates on green as well as dried fodder ; and 
has met with general approval wherever it has been tested. 
Thousands tried their hands at its use, and spoke their sat- 
isfaction with its ease and efBciency of operation. The 
same parties also exhibited a portable cider-mill, and a va- 
riety of other machines which have been known to the ag- 
ricultural world for some time past. 
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Some Yidiiable improvements on engine and hasd turning 
Itthes were exhibited by Charles Boss, Marlboro. 

Messrs. Norwood k Weeks, of Keene, had on exhibition 
1^ fine assortment of cooking lu^d parlor stoyes of the new- 
est and choicest styles, and with all the modem improye- 
ments attached. 

The parlor, cottage and chamber fdmitnre, bedsteads, 
Ac., on show by S. D. Osborne, Keene, were all yery fine, 
smd were nrach admired. 

Messrs. Warde & Walker, ironmongers. Concord, had on 
exhibition assorted varieties of Adams' patent World's 
Pair pattern axes, and Pisherville saws. One of these 
circular articles was five feet in diameter ; and alongside 
it was a lilliputian of the same description of aboat an 
inch and a half in diameter. The workmanship of both 
kinds of implements was creditable to the manufacturers. 
Mr. Walker sold off all his axes on the ground, which is 
some proof that they were not of a middling quality. 

Messrs. Jones, Carpenter & Wood presented some of 
their famed melodeons, of assorted sizes— all fine instrur 
mtents. We did not see any of the Concord manufacture, 
nor were any of the fSamous pianos made in that city upon 
the ground. Messrs. Jones & Co.'s six octave portable 
melodeon was a general favorite, and was manipulSited by 
several of the lady visitors, very much to their satisfection, 
apparently, and very much to the gratification of their 
hearers. 

Messrs. Poster & Felt had some of their celebrated 
JBolian Seraphines on the ground, the fine tones of which 
were highly relished by the visitors, who crowded around 
when they were dispensed (and well dispensed, too,) by 
the attendant. 

Messrs. Smith & Chase, of North Weare, had on exhibi. 
tion a novelty in the shape of a straw cutter. The peculi- 
arity of the construction of this implement is the alteration 
of the direction of the obliquity which is generally given 
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to the knifes. In the common machine the obliquity runs 
from end to end in the cylinder* The advantage of this 
disposition is that the straw will not dioke the machine at 
the ends, as the knires work so as to make the horizontal 
pressure upon the body of straw fed to it pass from the 
sides to the centre of the machine. 

Magoon & Prince's, (of St. Johnsbury, Vt.,) apparatus for 
heating feed water in the smoke pipe of locomotiye engines 
was represented by a beautifully constructed model. The 
application of the principle of this inyention, after a series 
o{ ten experiments^ has proved it capable of saving 20 per 
cent, of ftiel. It has many other properties, the descrip- 
tion of which could only be understood by the scientific 
reader. 

The school-room desks and seats, (a model of which was 
exhibited,) by Virgil Woodcock, of Swanzey, were very in- 
geniously arranged, so as to save 26 per cent, of space, 
besides the furnishing of superior accommodations for 
teacher and scholar. Some of our friends connected with 
educational affairs were well satisfied that the invention 
was a valuable one. 

A beautifully constructed and finished two-horse sleigh, 
by Jason French, of Keene, was much admired by visitors j 
also the several contributions of harnesses, by various con- 
tributors. Some excellent saddlery work was also on ex- 
hibition, which showed substantiality and taste in superior 
styles. 

The Cheshire County doeskins, by Milan Harris, of Har- 
riBville, and Harris & Hutchinson, of Nelson, were splendid 
specimens of home manufacture. No good judge would 
say that better could be found any where^ or finer, or bet- 
ter dressed, or colored. The fabrics showed by Milan 
Harris were especially beautiful. A lot of plain and 
printed flannels, from Josiah Colony & Sons, were very 
much admired. 

The beautiful specimens of crayon and monochromatic 
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drawing, by Mrs. E. Olark, Mrs. G. G. IngersoU, Mrs. D. 
N. Wright, Mrs. H. A. Bill, Mrs. G. W. Harris, Miss Irene 
A. Carpenter, Miss S. D. Leverett, Miss Oordelia Bomap, 
Miss Amelia N. Hale, of Stoddard, Miss S. E. Mavnard, 
Marlboro, Miss Sarah A. Gleason, Westmoreland, exhibited 
a taste and talent which some professional artists might 
covet. 

Some fine specimens of oil paintings were exhibited, one 
by 0. 6. Dort, of Keene, of Gen. Scott by the side of his 
noble charger. A portrait of a young lady, by Mr. Joseph 
Wheeler. It is represented with a veil thrown over her 
head. It is so perfect that we involuntarily raised our 
hand to remove the veil before we discovered our mistake. 

There was a great variety of leather- work picture frames 
by Mrs. J. Bowker, Mrs. J. D. Colony, Mrs. G. W. Harris, 
Mrs. H. A. Bill, Miss E. A. Webb, Miss Irene A. Carpen- 
ter, Miss Hannah F. Colony, Miss S. A. Gleason, West- 
moreland, Miss Mary J. Mowers, Troy, and one enclosing 
a large oval mirror by Mrs. S. D. Osborne, Keene, attracted 
much notice. 

The sheU work, by Mrs. H. A. Bill, Miss S. E. Maynard, 
Marlboro, Miss Olive F. Felch, Pitzwilliam, Miss M, Neil, 
Hillsboro, was very good. The center table under this 
head, wrought by Mrs. H. A. Bill, received many encomiums. 

Worsted work presented by Mrs. B. M. Harris, and Miss 
Caroline B. Harris, of Harrisville, Miss S. A. Gleason, 
Westmoreland, Miss Jane Nourse, Troy, Mary D. Ryder, 
Dummerston, Vt., and Marcella Holmes of Keene, reflected 
high credit upon the taste and ingenuity of the contribu- 
tors. 

The ottomans labelled Miss P. M. Prentiss, Miss E. Til- 
den, Miss Maria A. Wilder, Miss Prances M. Colony, and 
Miss S. A. Gleason, of Westmoreland, were specimens of 
taste and industry which reflect credit upon the fair con- 
tributors. 

A patch-work chair by Mrs. E. Clark, and two with 
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wrought back and seat, and others whose card we did not 
find ; taking these for a sample, it proves the fact that 
ladies are possessed with nnwearied patience as well as 
good taste. 

The contributions in embroidery, by Mrs. J. D. Colony, 
Miss Mary H. Adams, Sarah F. Beal, Mrs. Laban Bice, 
JaflFrey, Harriet Paine, Westmoreland, showed much skill 
and taste. One piece by Mary Hagar, of Hinsdale, 12 
years old, received much praise. 

A bonnet and mat, by Mrs. H. W. Smith, wrought or knit 
from cotton thread, showed much taste and great ingenuity. 

Two crochet bonnets, by Sarah K. Colony. These were 
new to us, but we heard several ladies who were examin- , 
ing them, say that " they were very nice." Our own judg- 
ment was, if they were intended for bonnets, they would 
ornament the head of a lady to the best advantage in the 
shade, when the mercury stood about 90. 

A quantity of saddler's and sewing silk, from Antrim. 
We could only see it through a glass, but its colors were 
brilliant. It was colored by Mr. Barrow, of the Keene 
Dye House. 

Two vases of wax flowers, contributed by Miss E. A. 
Webb, were spoken of as competing with nature's own 
work. One vase by Mrs. H. A. Bill— admiration was loud 
in praise of her handiwork. 

There were a great variety of bed spreads, one by J. E. 
Carter, Pitzwilliam, Mrs. E. White, Marlow, two by the 
Ladies' Sewing Circle, Winchester, Mrs. R. Elwell, Lang* 
don, Mrs. H. D. Jewell, Munsonville, Mrs. Mary Stod- 
dard, and Miss Lucinda Stoddard, of Nelson, Mrs. George 
Holmes, Keene— -were highly creditable to the contributors, 
judging from the remarks made upon the articles. 

Mrs. Paul Willard, of Winchester, aged 74 years, con- 
tributed a wrought bed spread. On examination of it 
one would be led to believe that by adding years to one's 
life, taste and industry was acquired in the same ratio. 
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Mrs. Bailey of JafErej, exhibited a bed quilt contaioing 
6000 pieces, for its beauty it was universally admired. Mrs. 
B. furnished specimens of darning — one article was a pair 
of pants. They were darned till there didn't seem to be 
much else left ; but it was so neatly done, no one who saw 
it could but admire the taste and skill of the contributor. 
. The extra amount of darning seemed to explain itself in 
th^ following couplet, which we found attached to the 
pants: 

** For want of a piece to make a patch, 
I haye to dam to make it match." 

Holding conspicuous prominence among the articles of 
toilet use, was a case of ladies' bonnets, Ac, from Clark's 
Bonnet Saloon, Eeene. It was with great difficulty that 
we could find opportunity to inspect this contribution, on 
account of the number of the ladies who thronged around 
it. The millinery articles shown by E* R. Gilmore, of 
Keene, were very superior in all points of special require- 
ment. The furs, by H. Pond & Co., were one of the most 
attractive portions of the exhibition*— as were ako the 
case of hats, caps, and military paraphernalia ; and also 
the clothing and millinery by Buffum, Parkeir & Co., also of 
Eeene. 

Mrs. C. C. P. Harris of Harrisville, exhibited a rag car- 
pet which was a very fine piece of work and deserves a 
premium. 

There were a great variety of hearth rugs, floor mats, 
door mats, and articles of this kind, which adorned the 
tables and added interest to the Fair. 

Mrs. N. D. Hale of Stoddard, presented some specimens 
of knit hose, worth looking at, and more to wear out. 

Mr. B. Coolidge of Marlow, and Mrs. David Buss of 
Aoworth, furnished some tufted woolen gloves and mittens, 
udon which there was very little room for improvement. 

Mrs. E. M. Alexander, of Winchester, presented some 
fine specimens of sewing and embroidery, which were 
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greatly admired ; also, a Hortus Siccus, of elaborate com- 
pilation, and fine arrangement and preservation. It was 
inspected by thousands, and hi^ly appreciated by not a 
few who were competent to judge of its merits on the 
score of their utility. 

One of the prettiest and most artistically managed of 
the fine art contributions was the Grecian painting of 
" Eliza Harris and her Child," by Miss Lizzie F. Balcom. 
In respect to drawing and coloring it had no match in the 
exhibition — although we would do great injustice to Miss 
Eliza Adams, of Keene, should we neglect the duty of com- 
plimenting her on the great skill displayed in her origiiral 
landscape of " a pic-nic on the Ashuelot," and her copy of 
the " Muleteer and pack mule." The head of the lower 
animal of the two was painted in a style which would have 
done no discredit to any of the " great few" who have 
made their names famous in conjunction with painting. 

As a whole, the Ladies' Department was marked by fewer 
features of mediocrity than any other of the exhibition. 
Que omission, it struck us, might be rectified at future 
meetings : that was the absence of the ages of the young 
contributors from the tickets upon their specimens of cray- 
on, oil, and other paintings, Ac. We know the delicacy 
which interferes with this requirement in the case of older 
young ladies, and would respectfully suggest that the age 
should be specified in every case where the competitor has 
not exceeded fourteen years. 

David W. Parrar, Esq., of Troy, and S. W. Buffum of 
Winchester, exhibited some palmleaf hats, which show 
great proficiency in this branch of industry within a few 
years past. Palmleaf hats can now be manufactured to 
vie with the Leghorn or Panama hats, except in durability, 

Mr. Frank A. Brown of Manchester, exhibited a large 
number of cases of daguerreotypes, which had numerous 
admirers for their artistic beauty. 

Mr. Ball of Walpole, had on exhibition specimens of 
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dentistry and. a case of instruments. Mr. W. F. Chamber* 
lain of Manchester, also had some fine specimens of the 
dental art, whose shining gums and grinning teeth looked 
as though they would need no cautionary placed near them, 
^' hands off," but would bite the first finger that touched 
them. 

Silver spoons of all sizes, manufactured by E« E. Bailey, 
of Glaremont. 

Socket chisels, manufSew^tured by Pliny Merrill, of Hins- 
dale. They bore the evidence of passing through the 
hands of a '' finished workman." Axes, by E. Adams of 
West Boscawen. 

We would specially mention the contributions of the 
Claremont Cutlery Establishment, and those of the Rob- 
bins and Lawrence Company, Windsor, Vt. The commit- 
tee on new inventions were much exercised in inspecting 
the fire arms fumisTied by them, especially the chairman. 
Gov. Baker. 

The earthern ware of 0. N. Russell, of Pottersville, was 
varied in description and of excellent quality. 

There were many other articles of invention and manu- 
facture which were equally deserving of notice, but the 
judges have mentioned most of them in connection with 
. the awards, and to these we refer our readers. 

Did space permit we should have pleasure in particular- 
izing every article of merit on the ground — and these were 
numerous. 
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ANNUAL MEETING. 



The Ammal Meeting of the Corporation, for the choice 
of officers and the transaction of business, was held on 
Wednesday evening. The President, Dn Woodbury, on 
taking the chair, addressed the members very briefly, re- 
ferring to the continued success of the Society, its useful- 
ness, its influence even on those who never attended its 
^fisiirs or contributed to its support. Expressing the hope 
that it might increase in usefulness and be sustained 
through many years, the President announced that he should 
not be a candidate for re-election. 

A committee consisting of two from each county was 
chosen to nominate officers for the government of the So- 
ciety for ensuing year. 

While the Committee were in consultation, an abstract 
of the following detailed report of the finances of the 
Society was read by Frederick Smyth, Treasurer, and ac- 
cepted by the Society. 
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TEEASUBER'S 

New Hampshire SteUe AgrieudUinU Society in account 
current, from Sept. 1, 1853, to Sept. 1, 1854, with Fred- 
erick Smyth, Treasurer. 

Cb. 

By cash on hand Sept. 1, 1853, $1,175 25 

" ^ received for badges of membership 
and tickets of admission to the 
Fair, October, 1853, 4.339 79 

'' " received for entrance fee of car- 
riages during Fair, 1853, 132 01 

" " received for rent of grounds for cir* 

cus, tents, &c., 262 25 

" " received of citizens of Manchester 

as donation to Society, 727 00 

" « received for sale of lumber, Ac, $821 00 

" " received of David Gillis towards life 

membership, 10 00 

" " received for five copies Transactions 

sold, 5 00 

" *' received for twenty-nine copies 

Transactions sold members, 21 75 

'' '* received of George Porter for arti- 
cles sold belonging to forage de- 
partment, 32 66 

$7,526 71 
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REPORT- 

New Hampshire State Agricultural Society in account cur- 
rent, from Sept. 1. 1853, to Sept. 1, 1854, with Frederick 
Smyth, Treasurer. 

Db. 

To cash paid for Silver Ware Premdums and Badges. 

To H. H. Ladd, as per youcher No. 1, $65 00 



u u u 

41 U U U 



4t 
4t 

41 



" *^ 2, 2 50 

" " 3, 2 50 

B. F. Edmunds, ^' « <* 4, 12 00 

P. K. Chandler, ^ ^ « 5, 21 40 

P. Smyth, " " « 6, 87 90 

0. S. JBaber, '^ « " 7, 9 00 



To Geo. P. Judkins, per voucher No. 

" Harry Leeds, " « 

" R. M. Yale, << « 

« Dennis & Varick, ** « 

^* E. Perren, " <* 

^' Dix & Elliott, " « 

" Wm. White, A Co., « '^ 

« Berry & Co., " « 

^' J. N, Bruce, « « 



and 


Material 


8, 


$115 00 


9, 


990 76 


10, 


15 00 


11, 


46 20 


12, 


S 72 


13, 


2 25 


14, 


IS 76 


15, 


2 67 


16, 


7 37 



$200 30 



$im 13 



To cash paid for Postage and Express. 
To Manchester P. 0., per vouch. No. 17, $7 01 

u u a u u 18, 5 71 

" Cheney, Hill &Co^ " " 19, 100 

Ai u u u u M 20, 22 97 

« P. Smyiih, ^ « 21, 10 00 



$46 69 



Amount carried forward, $1443 72 

3 



u 
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Amoont brought forward^ 



To cash paid for Labor. 



|144a 72 



ro Jacob P. Chase, per 


voucher 


No.22, »26Q 11 


« Asa S. Crosby, 


u 


« 23, 


1 75 


« James 0. Adams, 


u 


« 24, 


20 00 


«* H. G. Lowell, 


u 


« 25, 


6 00 


« J. L. WeUj, 


u 


« 26, 


8 00 


« N. B. HaU, 


u 


« 27, 


6 00 


« Moses Brown, 


u 


« 28, 


6 00 


« W.B, Webster, 


u 


« 29, 


4 00 


« Geo. H. Gaiis, 


u 


« 30, 


6 00 


« Wm. Oraig, 


u 


« 31, 


5 12 


« J. S. York, 


u 


« 32, 


23 49 


« F.B.Eaton, 


u 


« 33, 


24 00 


" P. P. Smith, 


fC 


« 34, 


75 


« C. B. Gleasoo & Co. 


u 


« 35, 


5 00 


« B. Robinson, 


M 


« 36, 


5 00 


" S. B. Page, 


« 


« 37, 


2 50 


« Stillman Fellows, 


« 


« 38, 


4 37 


« Stephen Smith, 


(» 


« 39, 


6 73 


« B. M. Topliff, 


(( 


« 40, 


6 00 


" Harry Leeds, 


It, 


« 41, 


12 00 


« Stephen Palmer, 


u 


« 42, 


6 00 


« N. Jacobs, 


tl 


« 43, 


1 00 


« C. B. Rundlett, 


u 


« 44, 


8 00 


« W. H. HiU, 


u 


« 45, 


44 11 


« C. H. Brown, 


u 


« 46, 


5 00 


« E. C. Stevens, 


u 


« 47, 


3 00 


** C. B. Currier, 


u 


« 48, 


6 00 


« A. Cressey, 


u 


« 49, 


1 00 


« G. W. Adams, 


u 


« 50, 


10 00 


« Robert Woodbum, 


u. 


« 61, 


6 00 


« Daniel Clark, 


u 


« 62, 


2 00 


« N. Hall, 


u 


« 63, 


300 


« A. B. Farley, 


(I 


« 64, 


40 00 



Amount carried forward, 



1542 93 $1443 72 



S6 

.Aiaoiat teot^U fbrward, t542 93 $1448 7S 

To 0. E. Btindlett, per vondier No. 56, 
" James Walker, 
" J. H. Mi^fnard, 
" Geo. A. French, 
•< JohnBowe, 
« 0. W. Stanley, 
4* Jolm Cli«aey, 
<< M. Ingham, 
<^ G. B. Fogg, 
^* G. 0. Smith, 
<< Joseph MarfitoU^ 

$592 30 



jHh cash paid fi^ Teams and Teaming. 
ToAndrewMcOrillifir,{>erTonch.No.66, $86 00 



•. 55, 


400 


« 56, 


2 00 


« 67, 


437 


« 68, 


4 25 


« 59, 


5 00 


« 60, 


2 50 


« 61, 


1 00 


« 62, 


20 00 


« 63, 


1 00 


« 64, 


3 75 


«66, 


1 60 



" Hill & Cheney, 
u a u 


u 
u 


« 67, 
« 68, 


1 25 

12 oa 


u u a 


u 


« 6f , 


2 25 


« J. N. Heath, 
" B. White & Co., 


u 
a 


« 70, 
" 71, 


5 18 

8 75 


U U ii 


u 


« 72, 


16 33 


« B. N. Fisk, 


u 


« 73, 


30 66 


«J. T. Neally, 
« S. Hodgman, 
« Geo. Hunt, 


u 
i* 

a 


« 74^ 
« 75, 
« 76, 


5 00 

2 33 

12 73 


« D. K. Prescott, 

« S. S. Cofl&n, 


a 
u 


« 77, 
« 78, 


15 00 
5 00 


** T. P. Pierce, 


(t 


« 79, 


9 00 


" James Bichards, 


it 


« 80, 


7 69 


<* William Shepjierd, 
^ H. T. Mowatt, 


u 


« 81, 
« 82, 


61 00 
12 00 



Amomit carried forward, |242 07 *S096 02 
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Amount bronglit forward, $242 07 $2086 02 

To Fling & Haines, per yoncher No. 88, 8 00 

" J. H. Waiard, " "84, 7 00 

« B. B. Bunker, " <* 86, 8 00 

w Geo. W. Riddle, " " 86, 10 00 

*< L N. Hajnofl, " « 87, 10 00 

« Coflin A Sherburne, " " 88, 12 00 



♦297 07 



To cctshpaidjor Forage^ Water and RifreshmefUs. 



To George Porter, per voudier No. 89, 

« Betyre Mitchell, " 

« 0. H. Brown, « 

'< Sewall Leavitt, " 

^ C. A. Hall, " 

« J. Abbott & Co., " 

« A. B. Farley, " 

" H. H. Summers, " 

« Jeremiah Sanborn, " 



89, 


$43 08 


90, 


23 20 


91, 


18 55 


.92, 


44 37 


93, 


135 32 


H 


94 85 


95, 


90 00 


96, 


70 00 


97, 


1 25 



$520 62 



To cash f aid for Music. 
To Manchester Band, per voucher No. 98, $150 00 

To cash paid for Printing and Stationery. 

To Morrill A Silsby, per vouch. No. 99, $6 00 
^ John B. Clarke, « " 100, 24 60 

« J. 0. Adams, " '< 101, 122 76 

Amount carried forward, $163 25 $3003 71 
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Amomit brought forward, $153 26 $3003 71 

ToCampb6UifeGilmore,pr.vo.No.l02, 16 25 

« McCoDey A Hale, « « 103, 16 95 

" Joseph Marshall, « « 104, 3 00 

" J. O. Adams, « « 106, 16 00 



$204 45 



To cash paid for Expenses of Executive Committee. 



To. James 0. Adams, per voucL No. 106 

^' T. H. Leverett, « u ^ 

« Henry F. French, " " 

" William Tenney, " " 

U U It u u 

^ B. J. Glidden, « « 

" F- Smyth, « « 




$139 26 



To cash paid for Miscellaneous Expenses. 

To B. P. Johnson, per vouch. No. 113, $30 00 

'' G. B. Fogg, ^ " 114, 4 00 

" A. Robertson, « « 116, 10 00 

" N. Brown, « « 116, 8 00 

« J. B. Clarke, « '« 117, 48 60 
<< Manchester Band, Oct. 1861, as per 

. voucher No. 9 of that year. 60 00 

$160 60 

Amount carried forward, $3497 91 
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Amomt brought forwardi I349T 91 

To cash paid Premiums of 1852| ms per Receipt Book. 

To J« IL French, on apples, 

" B. F. Cutter, on orchards, 

^' Joseph Cillej, on bull, 

" John N. Miller, on calf, 

^< Amoskeag Man. Co., on drilling, 

<^ Mrs. L. H. Morse, fancy straw, 

Bowell, Prescott & Co., on printing, 

J. M. Bowell, on Poland fowls, 
« « " « turkies, 

<< Z. Eldridge, on potatoes, 
"Henry Shaw, " « 

<* T. H. Leverett, on beets, 
« C. Quimby, on hops, 
'' W- P. Biddle, « 

$60 00 

Amount carried forward, $3557 91 



#S 00 


7 00 


10 00 


3 00 


5 00 


3 00 


2 00 


3 00 


3 00 


5 00 


3 00 


5 00 


6 00 


8 00 
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Amount bronglit forward, $3557 91 

To cash paid Premiums of 186S, m per Rfceipt Book. 

To E. EastmaH; on bull, $8 00 

'' J. B. Ciltey, « 

^' Nathaniel Saiiryer, on bull, 
^< James M. Whiton, on " 
'< S. & A. Seward, on « 
" A. P. Balch, on « 

^^ Stephen Scammon, on ^ 
•*' John Preston, on ^ 

•^^ Joseph Wri^t, on " 
^< William Parker, on " 
^' 0. W, Bayley^ on bull calves, 
*^ James M. Whiton, on cow, 
-^^ E. Eastman, on heifer, 
-*' James M. Whiton, on heifer, 
^' County of Cheshire, on oxen, 
'' County of Merrimack, on oxen, 
^' Town of Concord, « 

^ Town of Roxbury, « 

^' Joseph Wright, ^' 

^' N. P. Fogg, ^ 

*« D. W. Buckmineter, ^ 

^' R. J. Sanborn, on steers, 
^^ Daniel M. Shirley, on yearling, 
^' M. Brown, on beef cattle, 
-<' Benjamin Hill, " " 
^' Wm. Hayes & Son, on beef cattle, 
'' S. C. Hall A Co., on stallion, 
^' D. M. Taggart, " 

^' D. K. Marvell, on stallion, 
^' D. M. Taggart, on stallion colt, 
^' Richard Welch, *' « 

^' John S. Carr, ^' \" 

^' Hill & Cheney, on matched horses, 10 00 
^' Andrew Gale, « ^ 1 (» 

^' S. H. Edgerly, on brood mare, 10 00 

^' Henry Tebbets, ^ « 7 00 



7 00 


4 00 
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12 09 


8 00 


12 00 


8 00 


8 00 


5 00 


5 00 


10 00 


8 00 


5 00 


50 00 


40 00 


20 00 


15 00 


12 00 


8 00 


8 00 


« 00 


400 


5 00 


8 00 


6 00 


20 00 


15 00 


10 00 


15 00 


10 do 


10 00 



Amount carried forward, |400 00 $S557 91 
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Amount brought forward, $400 00 $865.7 91 

To Win. Hayes & Son, on colt mare, 
" Joseph M. Rowell, « " 

^ John Bobjr, oo colt gelding, 
^ Geo. M. Sterens, « « 
^ S. M. Taggart, on gelding and mare, 
" George Dewey, on bucks, 
^ Geo. W. Cutting, « 
" W. Hayes A Son, '• 
" George Dewey, on sheep and lambs, 
" William Parker, on swine, 
« James M. Whiton, " 
<< James M. Whiton, on swine, 
^ Wm. Parker, « 

^ James M. Whiton, on pigs, 

u u u u 

^ George Porter, on Dorkin fowls,. 

^ J. F. H. Sawyer, on Bolton greys, 

^ Nahum Blandiard, on Bremen geese, 

^ Charles Emerson, on Black Chmas, 

^ *' " " Poland, 

^ Isaac Huse, on variety, 

^ James Harvill, on Poland, 

^ Mrs. Nancy L. Baker, on bread, 

" Benjamin Hutchinson, " 

^ J. B. Quimby, « 

^ Isaac Morse, " 

« E. Barr, " 

" Geo. W. Eenniston, on butter, 

« N. Hurlburt, on old cheese, 

^ Asa Huntington, on old << 

" Benj. Walker, on new " 

" Asa Huntington, on new " 

" D. W. Bill, on maple sugar, 

" Joshua Bums, on honey, 

" George T. Sanborn, on blankets, 

" J. K. Eelsea, on wool cloth, 

" Miss L. Wilkinson, on wool yam, 

" S. M. Fellows, '^ hose. 

Amount carried fbrward,. %hXi 00 $3557 9^1 
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2 00 


2 00 
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Amotmt btronght forward, 



$512 00 $3551 91 



To Mrs. Wm. Caldwell, on worsted hose, 

" J. P. Kimball, on gloves and mittens, 

" Mrs. T. A. Harraden, on cotton hose, 

<< Amoskeag New Mills, on drillings, 

« P. K. Chandler, on bonnets, 

« C. A. Putney, on « 

« Mrs. Abr. Robertson, " 

" Miss Julia A. Beard, on darning, 

" Mrs. B. Hutchinson, on " 

" Mrs. S. T. Chase, on patching, 

<< Miss M. E. Chapman, on " 

« << Anna N. Clark, on darning, 

« « S. M. Fellows, on patching, 

« « Harriet D. Gay, on needle work, 

« Mrs. D. S. Bumham, on « 

« Ann March, on counterpane, 

« Mis.s E. J. Moulton, on wrought diair, 

" Abby C. Straw, on embroidery, 

" H. H. Ladd, on silver ware, 

" Claremont Cutlery Co., on cutlery, 

" S. Gerrish, on farm gate, 

« Orrin Head, on chaise, 

« « u on buggy, 

" George Kenney, " 

« C. B. Haynes, « 

" Hartshorn & Tuttle on stove, 

" Hartshorn, Darling & Co., on stove, 

« « « « copper ware, 

« Dudley Sc Parker, on tin ware, 

« 8. P. Dnntley, on iron work, 

« Gove & Harris, on boots, 

" Josiah Clark, « 

« Mills & Lewis, « 

" Orrin Head, on harness, 

" Oliver Greeley, on trunks, 

u u u on valises, 

« James Whicher, on pails, 

« « « on tubs, 

« Luke Baldwin, on barrels. 



$2 00 
2 00 

2 00 
6 00 
6 00 
S 00 

3 00 



00 
00 
00 
00 
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00 
00 
00 
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2 00 
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8 00 
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3 00 
3 00 
3 00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



1 

5 
5 



3 
5 
1 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 



Amount carried forward. 



$128 00 13551 91 
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Amount brought forward, $728 00 $3557 91 

To McFarland & Jenks, on printing, 

« Abbott, Jenks & Co., " 

" Azel Wilder, on plowing, 

" Wm. P. Eiddle, " 

" Abraham Burbank, on plowing, 

" D. S. Willard, 

" Harvey Carter, 

" C. M. Burbank, 

" Solomon Toby, on carrots, 

" " " on cabbages, 

" Chas. A. Hall, on beets, 

" Cyrus T. Lane, on onions, 

" Peter Mitchell, on tomatoes, 

" " ^' on squashes, 

" John Pattee, on sweet potatoes, 

" James Nutt, on pumpkins, 

" Wm. P. Riddle, on corn, 

" Joseph Prescott, " 

" P. Mitchell, on cranberries, 

" Or. T. Senter, on peaches, 

" D. Clement, on " 

" " on apples, 

" Andrew Wiggin, on pears, 

<^ H. Putnam, on quinces, 

" Robert Kennedy, on quinces, 

« Stillman Hutchinson, on melons, 

« A. 4fe J. 0. Wiggin, on fruit trees, 

" Edward A. Marsh, on oats, 

" Mark Morse, on winter wheat, 

« John S. Craig, on ^' ^ 

" Asahel Smith, on « " 

" E. J. Glidden, on spring wheat, 

" Joseph Winslow, on com, 

" William P. Riddle, on barley, 

" R. W. Currier, « 

" Geo. Porter, on rye, 

" J. L. Fletcher, on buckwheat, 

" W. P. Riddle, on hops. 

Amount carried forward, $886 00 $3557 91 
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Amoint brought forward, 

To W. P. Riddle, on hops, 
« F. B. Eaton, on essay, 

U U It u 

" William Grey, " 


BAOnOKS. 

1851, 
Etnd, 


43 

$886 00 $3557 91 

$5 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 






1854, Sept 1, Cash on hi 


$4478 91 
3047 80 



$7526 71 
PBEDBRICK SMYTH, Treasurer. 
September let, 1854. 



I have examined the foregoing accomits of Frederick 
Smyth, Treasurer of the N. H. State Agricultural Society, 
for the year ending Sept. 1, ] 854, and find the same cor- 
rectly cast and properly vouched. 

WM. 0. CLARKE, Auditor. 

Manchester, Oct. 2, 1854. 
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The committee on nominations reported tlio folIoTfring 
list of officers for the year onsning, who were onanimouEl/ 
elected : 

President, 

NATHANIEL B. BAKER, of Concord. 

Vice Presidents f 

J. 0. Eastman, of Hampstead ; 
Jeremiah Bobbbts, of Farmington ; 
Rupus Q-. Lewis, of New Hampton j 
Gyrus E. Dbaeb, of Effingham; 
BiCHARD Bradley, of Ooncord ; 
Hiram A. Daniels, of Milford; 
Milan Harris, of Nelson ; 
John S. Walker, of Qlaremont ; 
Lbti Parker, of Lisbon ; 
John H. WnrrE, of Limcaster. 

Executive Committee, 

Ezra J. Q-lidden, of Unity; 

O. 0. Hilton, of South Newmarket ; 

David Buppum, of Walpole ; 

W. S. Curtice, of Danbury; 

Brooks Shattuok, of Bedford. 

Secretary, 
Jambs 0. Adams, of Manchester. 

Treasurer, 
Frbderiok Smyth, of Manchester. 
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MR. BROWN'S ADDRESS. 

On Thursday, the third day of the Pair, the morning 
having been occupied in the exercise of horses and work- 
ing oxen, and in a continuation of the examination by the 
judges, a little after 2 o'clock, the' address of the day was 
given upon the field by Simon Beown, Esq,, of Concord, 
Mass., editor of the New England Parmer. 

Having been introduced in a happy and appropriate 
speech by Dr. Woodbury, the President of the Society, 
he spoke as follows : 

We come together, my friends, to-day, to aid each other 
in the calling in which we are engaged — to seek to pro- 
mote the interests of the great art which underlies all others 
— ^which feeds and clothes, and shelters us. The occupa- 
tion upod which all trades, commerce, manufactures and 
even the fine arts, must go back and lean upon as a sup- 
port. Even learning, music and poetry, will take their 
tone in a great measure, from the success which attends 
this employment. 

It would not be too much to say that the morals and re- 
ligion of any conmiunity, are greatly affected by the esti- 
mation in which agricultural employment is held. It is its 
nature to lead the mind to social and amiable habits, and 
high and holy purposes. Surrounded as the farmer is, by 
the glowing manifestations of Deity, his calling has an ele- 
vating influence scarcely to be expected in the marts of 
commerce, or in the harrassing pursuits of mercantile life. 

These, and all in-door employments are indispensable as 
parts of the whole. The carpenter, the cabinet-maker, 
the saddler, the shoe-maker, the miner^ the cooper, and 
ship-builder, each forms an important part in the web of 
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life— a connecting link in the great chain of human pur- ' 
suits. Drop out one of them, and the woof of society is 
broken ; the chain is dismembered, and like a hive of queen- 
less bees, we must pause and repair the loss before the 
work of the world can go on. 

A high degree of civilization requires a great diversity 
in the trades and arts to meet its demands. The bow, the 
spear, and the fishing hook, with a few simple utensils 
hollowed from the rock, or formed from the bark of a tree, 
answered all the wants of generations who occupied these 
beautiful lands before us. They lighted their forest-fires, 
and woke the solemn aisles with human tones. They lived 
their day, fulfilled their mission, and passed on. Other 
generations followed, and still further prepared the way 
for us. 

But still the finger of God points onward. No degree 
of perfection attained should prompt us to pause. The 
Old World is plethoric with human population — ^with men 
and women whose hearts beat with emotions as lively as 
our own, and to whom comes the momentous question of 
subsistence, with a power which we cannot feel, because they 
have stood face to face with starvation and death. 

Other generations have subdued savage men and beasts, 
and the boundless forests ; they were the pioneers to your 
fair fields, your teeming hills and vales; your spires point- 
ing to heaven, your beautiful and peaceful homes, where 
domestic love ripens into bliss. 

Our hands are not necessarily filled vrith the means of 
self-defence, nor our hearts with anxious care lest a lurk- 
ing foe shall surprise us, or the rigors of winter find us 
without the means of comfortable support. The dangers 
and hardships incident to early settlement have been en- 
dured by others, and we have entered upon the possession 
of a fair and prolific land. It is in us, then, a high duty 
to progress, and make such use of it as shall meet the ap- 
probation of our own sense of right, and of those who are 
to succeed us. 
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It maj be profitable to mqmre whetiier we are faithfolly 
discharging our duty. 

Does the soil which we first broke, and whidi then poured 
forth its fruitful stores, continue to yield an equal amount ? 
And if not, what mi^t be the result of such practice if 
continued through a few more successive generations 7 The 
reply is plain. In the distance will be seen neglected and 
foraaken fields, dilapidated homes^ wandering families, de- 
caying commerce, prostrated manufactures, wd a wretched 
population ; literature, the sciences and arts, music, paint- 
ing and poetry, and all that goes to ennoble a nation^ to- 
gether with the kind amenities of life, would follow in the 
dismal train. Patriotism and love of country would soon 
die out from the hearts of the people, and this &ir &bric 
become a prey to the rapacity of other nations. 

But such shall not be the fact with you^^your presence 
here to-day declares that the art of dressing and keeping 
the land, and the increase of her products shall progress 
among you. 

The agriculture of no people or country is complete in 
itselfl Every thing in our gardens imd fields is the result 
of improvement. We have hardly a plant or fruit in its 
origmal state. Our potatoes, cabbages, apples, plums, 
com, are improvements by change of climate and culture, 
on inferior or worthlesa stock. Fruits as delicious as the 
peach, and vegetables as delicate as celery, have been de- 
rived from the most acrid and poisonous originals. A 
French agriculturalist has tamed every individual member 
of the &wlj of thistles, exposing to the sun those that 
grow in the shade, and burying in the dark those that de- 
rive acridity from the solar rays, and has rendered them sa- 
vory and fit for human food. So some of the effects produced 
on animals by better care and change of climate, are al- 
most beyond belief. An European sheep at the Cape of 
Good Hope has a tail of nineteen pounds weight; in Ice- 
land has five horns ; in Oidbrd County, England, ^ows to 
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an enonnous size ; in Turkey has a variegated skin like a 
tiger. 

The average yield of wheat in Michigan is fifteen bushels ; 
in England it is thirty-two. The difference is not in the 
climate-^ours is the better adapted to that plant ; nor in 
the soil— ours is new, and that of England has been work- 
ed for six hundred years. It lies chiefly in improved cul- 
ture. Oxen were once considered large among us that 
would girt six and seven feet; and weigh 3000 and 3500 
lbs. per pair. Now we sometimes see them measuring nine 
feet and upward, and weighing 3000 lbs. each. One 
hundred dollars was then considered a high price for a 
pair of fat oxen ; now they frequently sell quick for double 
that sum ; and during the past year in an adjoining State, 
a pair was sold for $500 — ^not as fancy stock, but for beef 1 
Similar improvement has been made in swine and horses ; 
the flesh of the former being better, and the speed and 
power of endurance in the latter enlarged. 

At the period to which I advert, it was the practice to 
keep store swine through the winter for the next year's 
supply of pork. The expense attending this course noWf 
would be as much as the whole value of the animal when 
slaughtered, and no proJU would be left. It was urged, or 
such must be the inference, that the animals would grow 
well through the winter without much to eat. Under this 
practice they were kept eighteen months, that being the 
length of time which was supposed the most profitable to 
keep them. But under more recent experiments, and a 
more careful investigation of the matter, one-half that time 
is ascertained to be the age to which they may be kept 
and yield the largest profit. Here, then, in the manage- 
ment of this animal, one indispensable to the farm, and 
which enters so largely into the articles of family support, 
we cut off nine months keeping, and the cost of attend- 
ance through a winter, and still find a profit greater than 
under the old practice. 
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So with cattle. The opinion prevailed that oxen must 
be kept till seven or eight years old. and then a smnmer of 
pasturage and two or three months of stall-feeding be 
given them before thej were fitted for the shambles. The 
fact was overlooked, that in the course of the third, fourth 
and fifth years, there were unquestionably periods when 
these cattle were fat upon the common products of the 
farm, and mi^t then have been »)ld at a remunerating 
profit; but nobody thoi^ht of the matter, or investigated 
the physiology of the animal sufficiently to learn how im- 
practicable it would be to fatten him quickly after the natu- 
ral period of growth and vigor had passed. The errone- 
ous idea was^ in supposing that oxen were not fit for labor 
until they had passed the period in which they grow and 
fatten rapidly^ 

Now, however, much of the best beef produced, is from 
oxen four, five and six years old, which have been under 
the yoke through the winter and ^ring, turned to good 
summer pasture and fall feed, and indulged with roots, hay 
and grain for a few weeks in the months of October and 
November. In this way the labor of the animals will nearly 
equal m value the cost of keeping during the last half of 
their Uves, and they are prepared for market during that 
period when they naturally grow and take on fat the fast- 
est. The difference, then, between fatting oxen at this 
fiivorable moment, or postponing it until the natural ten- 
dency to take on £at and fi^h has pa(»ed, and when it can 
only be obtaked by extraordinary care and expense, will 
be so great as to rob the farmer of all profit in this branch 
of his husba^ry. 

At the period, too, of which I speak, a fleece of six pounds 
of wool was considered a remarkaUe product, and so it 
was, for it was rarely obtwied ; and a three or four months 
kmb sold heavily at a doUar, or a dollar and a half. 
But knowledge, redaced to systematic efforts, now pro- 
duces fleeces of the finest wool ^t ten, fifteen, twenty, ^ 
4 
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and twenty-five pounds weight; and lambs that sell readfljr 
at two, three, and four dollars. I speak of those sold for 
the shambles ; scores sell annually for breeding at prices 
ranging from $20 to $500 each, and are well worth the 
money they command. 

Science has taught us, in sheep, how to breed for the 
largest product of wool, or for muscle or fat ; and we have 
accordingly, races distinguished for . one or the other of 
these qualities. About the conmiencement of this century, 
the average weight of good, fair sheep would not exceed 
twenty pounds per quarter, in England } now, it is by no 
means rare to find mutton weighing forty, fifty, and sixity 
pounds per quarter. There has also been a corresponding^ 
increase in the quantity and fineness of the wool. For 
this valuable improvement we are mainly indebted to the 
profound physiological knowledge and patient exertions of 
BoBimT Baeewell, of England. 

Spanish and French merinos are now acclimated and 
prolific here, and a single animal often produces aB much 
wool as three of the sheep common with us fifty years ago, 
and of a much better quality. In oxen, the same knowl- 
edge has taught us where to place the sinews of strength 
and lines of beauty, or to lay on the best steaks or stores 
of tallow ; in swine, how to reduce the long snout, the 
flapping ea^s and coarse limbs, and carry the amount to 
juicy tender-loins and snowy lafd. And, what is almost 
parado:dcal, these advantages are realized at a less cost 
than that at which we used to obtain im inferior product 
under the old system. 

Careful and long tried experiments have shown that al- 
most any desirable points and qualities may be gained 
in the size, shape and productive powers of our animals, 
by patient and systematic attention. 

For instance : to an hundred cows whose average pro- 
duct of milk is three quarts a day, you may apply the aids 
which science presents', and increase that average one 
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quart; without any increase in the cost of keeping; then^ 
if you have 150,000 cows in the State, which you ought to 
have in a country affording such pasturage as this, it will 
give at four cents per quart, $6000 per day, $2,190,000 
a yeai", in one common agricultural item in a single State I 
A sum sufficient in a few years, added to the other industry 
of the people, to reclaim all the waste places of your 
farms, to erect new and substantial dwellings with all mod- 
em improvements, to those who need them, to supply 
churches, school-houses, and halls for the transaction of 
public business^ and the convenience of your lyceums and 
agricultural gatherings, and give to your hills and valleys 
the aspect of teeming fertility. 

A similar result may also be obtained in horses ; their 
value for the market, for docility, for speed and draft, may 
be materially enhanced by a judicious course of breeding 
and training ; and while their productive value would be 
essentially greater, the cost of keeping them, it is believed, 
would not be so much as that of inferior animals. 

These principles, which I have briefly illustrated, apply 
with peculiar force to every branch of farming. 

Low lands, producing natural grasses and coarse herbage 
to the amount of a ton to the acre, and at an average value 
of $6 or $8 per ton, by proper draining and reclaiming, 
may be made to yield an average of a ton and a half or 
two tons of the most nutritious grasses. This fact is es- 
tablished by numerous cases open to the observation of 
all ; and the principles upon which reclamation is made, are 
so plain that all ought to be familiar with them. These 
principles equally apply to plowing, to the use and applica- 
tion of manures, to the mechanical changes often necessary 
to be effected in soils^ and to seeding and harvesting. 

The subject of capital, also, in agricultural industry, may 
properly be considered in this connection. Errors prevail 
among farmers, and are constantly indulged, in this sinew 
of agriculture^ as well as of war. The shrewd and sue- 
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cessfol merchant rarely direrts Ms eiq^ital from his legiti- 
mate pursoits. If his transaetions leave a sorplas of profit; 
that profit m usoally added to the original investment. 
He thus enlarges and strengtl^ns his business; and creates 
a new power to control the markets and circumstances 
about him. Year by year his profits swell; because his op- 
erations are governed; not only by vigilance and economy^ 
but in accordance with the true and unerring laws of 
trade. 

Such diould be the policy and practice of the fEirmer. 
The (profits realized by the crops of this year, should be 
invested in permanent improvements in Ihe soil he culti- 
vates, or in the erection of such buildii^ or changes as 
will facilitate his efforts. 

One hundred dollars exp^ided in labor and manures 
upon five acres of land, will often increase the prodi]ct,^per 
acre, from one ton of hay worth $6, to two tons,^ emk worth 
$12. Here, then, for the use of the t^O expended, would 
be a gain of $18 per acre, aad for the use of Hhb $100 on 
the five acres, a profit of $90 1 This result might not al- 
ways be obtained the first year, though it ofien is, but the 
interest on the sum invested, after all allowances, would not 
fall short of 15 or 20 per cent, per annum, with the satis^ 
faction that the principal is invested in a bank which will 
never refuse a discount, is not subject to revulsion or to 
stop jMiyment. These &cts are amply d^nonstrated every 
year in many parts of your State. Plain and obvious as 
they are, however, they have not yet induced hundreds to 
invest their capital on their homeirteads, and unembarrassed 
by rents, clerkships and bonuses to the State. 

A desire exists among feurmers to become owners of 
stocks in linking or manufiicturing companies, in railroads 
or steamships, or mining, liunbering, or perhaps some fiuicy 
scheme whidi prondses large dividends with but little bir 
bw. Every where, ttoy have diverted their capital from 
its true purposes, to invest it in one or all <rf these pur* 
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Boits, and thus vast sttms, tibe earnings of their patient and 
honest toil^ have passed into the hands of speculators and 
drones^and are lost to them forerer, or become so entang- 
led in the intricacies of a ba^ess they do not understand; 
as to be a perpetual source of vexation and loss. This is 
an evil of such nuignitude, that, until it is in a great mea- 
sure corrected; I caimot hope for that enlightened pro- 
gress which ought to distingtdsh us an agricultural people. 
The average interest of stocks in New England probably 
does not exceed six per cent., and many of them are so 
fluctuatii^ and tmsafe, as to justify anxious apprehensions 
in the minds of those who hold them, and are not intimately 
acquainted with the stock market. 

Thousands of fields remain unimproved, and yield no 
more profit thaoi they did under the dimmer light of a for- 
mer age ; generation alter g^deration plow and mow around 
the same rocks ; sour grasses readily usurp the places of 
those more valuable, for the want of proper drainage ; old 
buildings, inconvenient and unsafe, and farm implements, 
awkward and unprofitable, are kept in use because capital 
is forced from it natural channel. So, large tracts of the 
best lands are abandoned to a luxuriant growth of water 
brush, reptiles, and the generation of poisonous exhalations. 

A portion of this ci^ital, rightly directed, would increase 
the productive power of impoverished pasture lands to 
many times their present fertOity. Capital is power as 
well as knowledge, and the fact must be enforced i^n the 
mind of the fanser, that its employment is as proper and 
necessary in agricultural pursuits, as in mercantile or me- 
chanical, and that its use will prove as lucrative in farming, 
as in any other business. 

Li England, great attention has been given to the culti- 
vation of root crops, and they are enabled to double the 
amount of stock heretofore kept on the same acres, be- 
cause so much more nutriment can be raised from the same 
land than when appropriated to ^ss alone. The cultiva- 
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tion of the turnip^ of the beet, the parsnip and carrot, as 
winter food for stock, will eventually work important 
changes in the economy of the farm. 

In the agricultural improvements, which have been ef- 
fected, the mechanic has done more than his full share. His 
activity of mind has wrought greater changes in the im- 
provement of £etrm implements, than the skill of the farmer 
has in the management of soils and crops. 

The introduction of a simple and cheap implement — ^the 
wheel-hoe, enables us to raise carrots at half the cost it 
requires without it. The use of the double plow, by sep- 
arating and turning the sward into the bottom of the fur- 
row so that the harrow and cultivator will not bring it up, 
saves considerable expense in the cultivation pf the crop. 
The reapers are inventions which only would have been 
made where labor is too scarce and dear for the harvesting 
of vast tracts of cheap land.. We are far behind England 
in production ; we have surpassed her in enabling a boy 
to do in the field the work of ten men. 

Jethro Tuirs theory, more than a hundred years ago, 
(1731) Was, that the secret of producing large crops lay in 
the frequent stirring and minute pulverization of the soil* 
His practice and teachings then fell upon cold hearts and 
deaf ears. But the light which Science has since shed upon 
the subject has convinced ns that his theory, in some im- 
portant particulars, was correct ; and implements for this 
purpose have been devised far beyond any thing he ever 
conceived in eflfective power. The horse-hoe of to-day, 
and that of his invention, have scarcely a point of resemb- 
lance. 

I have thus imperfectly shown that the farmers of the 
present day live under the most favorable circumstances 
for making great advances in the art of cultivating the 
earth. Peace pervades the land, leaving commerce fre^ to 
seek new sources of demand for agricultural products, 
whUe the increased attehtion to manufacturing pursuits 
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€reate8 new markets at our doors. Facilities for trans- 
portation have also given agricultural productions a re- 
muneratmg value. '' A ton of com is estimated not to be 
worth hauling by wi^on, when 170 miles from the market] 
while at the same distance upon a railroad it would be 
worth $22,00. A ton of wheat 230 miles from market is 
not worth the hauling by wagon, but by railroad it would 
be worth $44,35. We have more and better markets than 
our predecessors ; better implements and machines to work 
with, and more valuable fertilizing agents. 

What more then, it may be asked, is wanted of the fieir- 
mer ? Why is he not now discharging his full duty to^ the 
soil, and to those who are to succeed him ? 

I answer — ^He does not do justly by the soil, because, as 
a general practice, he annually takes away from it more 
than he returns, and this principle carried out, would re- 
sult in the starvation and extinction of the race. The 
census tables show that the wheat crop of New York, in 
some counties, has fallen as low as eight bushels to the acre, 
where formerly from thirty to forty wei^e produced. Lands 
deemed inexhaustible, have been crept almost to barren- 
ness. Large sections of territory in Virginia, formerly 
very productive, have become utterly sterile, and been 
abandoned by the original cultivators. An average crop 
of com in that state is now only 15 bushels per acre, and 
of wheat only five 1 Our own forests have not only been 
stript of their noble trees, but robbed of their original 
riclmess, until nearly all the elements of fertility are ex- 
hausted. Five to ten acres of pasture lands are now re- 
quired to feed a cow, where one acre once did it. 

Again — ^No well devised system for the preservation of 
manurial agents, exists even on our farms; and in the 
cities, the products of our fields flow down the gutters and 
sewers into the remorseless maw of the sea, and are lost. 
Our pastures are barren mostly from the exhaustion of 
their phosphates^ fed off by herds of cows, and carried 
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away in milk, butter and cheese. Nor is the value and im- 
portance of manures well understood, nor the benefits of 
the application of chemistry to our fields* "For fifty 
years it has been known in Ei^land, that bone-dust was a 
fertilizer for grain, fourteen times as efiectrre as barn-yard 
manure. The practice was to break and crush animal 
bones by hand, or by rude machinery, till <^emistry taught 
that certain adds would reduce them better." And it was 
probably in reference to the use of bones, that Lieb^ 
thought he could judge of the commercial prosperity of a 
nation, by the quantity of sulphuric acid it used, and Mr. 
Pusey said it was a good index of the degree of civilisa- 
tion of a people. A few years since, says a recent writer^ 
in the little town of Spaulding, in Englimd, 27000 pounds 
of sulphuric acid were used in a season in dissolving bones* 
The bones were purchased even in foreign lands \ ovs own 
country was scoured for them ; the imports into England 
amounted to nearly $1,000,000 a year. Now, however, 
chemistry has established another fact, viz: <Hhat certain 
stones and masses of rock contain the same fertilizing sub* 
stances as bones — ^phosphate of lime— and by a simple 
chemical process^ these before useless rocks, are converted 
into the condition of bone^manure and given as food to 
crops." 

Mistakes occur in every day practice which di^iearten 
the farmer, and keep his profits low. He applies crops to 
lands naturally unsuited to them, or after they have been 
ezhtmsted of the elements which the crop he applies, re<» 
quires ; grasses and grains are harvested at periods when 
great loss is sustained ; valuable woods for timber and fuel 
are cut at a time when they are most liable to perish read- 
ily, and in most cases lands are overseeded by sowing grains 
broadcast instead of in drills. On this point I wfll cite a 
single instance. An extensive imd practical cultivator in 
England states that upwards of 17,000,000 bushels of grain 
and peas and beans are yearly thrown away in that coun* 
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try in superfluous seed, independently of the additional 
produce which mi^t be obtained by the use of the drill. 

Actual experiments have proved that a bushel of wheat 
•own in drills will produce an average of three bushels 
more than when sown broadcast. This will allow us to 
multiply the 1 7,000,000 by 3 and to find an aggregate of 
51,000,000 of bufidiels ; thus confirming the statement of 
the writer, that <'a clear saving of $25,000,000 might be 
made in the article of seeding in a single year. 

What, then, must be the annual loss in our extended 
country ? From an estimate I have made, which is un* 
doubtedly an i^proximation to the truth, I have no doubt 
the loss in this state, in overseeding, is half a million of 
dollars annually 1 

But I will not longer indulge in this view of the subject. 
Plenty of noble examples have made it sufficiently clear 
that the soil is capable of being made to pro luce treble of 
what it now relw^antly yislds. The lion in the way is 
thetmnt of knowledge^-^e know iMt how to treat it. To 
gain this knowledge, and enable the &rmer to avail himself 
of all the helps whidi beneficent nature has placed within 
his read^ is now clearly his duty, and ought to be his pleas- 
ure. How he shall do this, and through what agencies 
and influences, is a question more difficult to settle. 

In the first place, individual effi)rt must lead the way« 
In imitation of mechanics and manufacturers, the farmer 
must exercise olose and constant observation, and bring to 
his own operations the i^vantages to be derived from the 
study and experiments of others. The cotton or woolen 
miuiufacturer acts upon a suggestion of the slightest im- 
provement, and varies a color of his fabric to suit the pub- 
lic taste, or alters its shape to adapt it to the machinery 
he drives* The architect studio every form in nature to 
enable him to present an elegant or imposing facade, or 
to span rivers witii bridges of gossamer work, yet of sur- 
passing strength, and so does the sculptor to give life and 
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beauty to the marble under his hands. The mechanic 
eagerly seizes every suggestion of genius, and transfers his 
thought to our machines; and 8i^)plies us with reapers, 
thrashers, mowers, and seed-gatherers, and thus averts a 
vast amount of human toil. The machinist catches the 
results of other reasoning minds, adds them to his own, 
and perfects his work so that we are rapidly carried on 
our way, at forty miles an hour, or produce cotton cloth 
for the world, at the rate of thousands of yards in a day 
from a single mill. These are examples for the farmer ; he 
must be a thinker, as well as a worker. He must transfer 
to his own fields the experiences of others — ^make their re- 
sults his starting points — ^then, adding his own careful in- 
vestigations, advance to higher modes of culture. 

But the farmer must not be content with the aid derived 
from an appropriation of the ideas of active and ingenious 
minds about him. He may avail himself of these, but a 
most intimate knowledge of the mechanical powers alone 
will only partially qualify him for his profession. It was 
Burke, I think, who said the lawyer must not only possess a 
good education, and be familiar with the laws which he is to 
apply and explain, but he must have a general knowledge 
of the whole range of the Sciences. If this be requisite for 
the lawyer, how much more so for the practical farmer. 
The lawyer may argue a case of " flowage," or </ trespass," 
and scarcely need a term of chemistry or physiology, or an 
hundred other cases where hydraulics or geology could 
shed no light on legal lore. But the farmer has no such 
case. He cannot build, or stir the soil, or plant, or har- 
vest his crops with enlightened wisdom, without the imme- 
diate application of some one of the sciences. There is no 
profession demanding so wide a range of scientific knowl- 
edge, as that of the farmer. It were as wise to enter upon 
the cultivation of his soil without some chemical knowledge 
of its constituent parts, as for the manu£Etcturer to set his 
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wheel in motion, not knowing whether his looms were to 
be impelled backward or forward ! 

The artist watches with eagle eye the blending of colors 
on his pallet, and reasons and reflects upon their effects on 
the canvass. So should the farmer on the lock of hay he 
feeds to his cow. If in his investigations he has studied 
the structure and functions of his animals, and the offices 
their organs perform, he will be better able to estimate 
what a given amount of food will produce in flesh or milk. 
A knowledge of their structure will also enable him to pre- 
vent or control the diseases to which they are liable. And 
this acquaintance with some of the principles of physiology 
is as essential to the farmer, as a rotary motion to the me- 
chanic, or Blackstone, or Coke upon Littleton to the lawyer. 

Without some acquaintance with botany, the farmer 
gropes as in a labyrinth among his plants. The names of 
a few are familiar, but their derivation is hidden in deep 
mystery, and thus a pleasing feature of his occupation is 
lost. He does not reflect that language gives expression 
to things. For instance, that the stem and kernel of the 
wheat he cultivates, mean "hope," and "bearing," and that 
to a hungry world, this meaning is full of encouragement as 
well as beauty ! This science will enable him to learn the 
names, and to select the grasses on his farm, some of which 
will be nutritious and* worthy of cultivation, while others 
are worthless. He will also learn the habits and wants of 
trees, the circulation of the sap, and the art of managing 
them so as to surround himself with fruits more delicious 
and profitable than sunnier climes ever jrield. The flowers 
—now sealed books — ^will show their distinctive characters, 
and unfold new volumes of wisdom to his mind. 

But the great essential is chemistry — ^to a course of high, 
enlightened, and successful farming, some acquaintance with 
this science is indispensable. As well may the clergyman 
succeed, deprived of the volume of inspiration, the physi- 
cian of his pharmacopoeia, or the lawyer his brief. Chemi- 
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eftl influences and effects enter into every department of his 
operations; and without some accurate knowledge of the 
substances he employs as fertilizers, he is constanUy liable 
to imposition, vexation and loss. His ashes and lime may 
be applied where alkalies already abound; his plaster 
where clover grows in rank profusion, and fresh muck where 
his fields are covered with " nature's grave-clothes" — Ae 
incorrigible sorrel. There is chemical action every where 
about him ; in his mows of hay, his chests of grain, his com- 
post heaps, his ripening crops. The importaiKje of this 
science to tiie farmer has rarely been overstated by theorists 
or by the books ; its relations are so intimate with all he 
he does, that its employment cannot be dispensed with. 

These are some of the laws of Nature which he must 
understand, and there are oUiers after which he must seek 
with diligent curiosity. Some knowledge of meteorology 
would often enable him to secure his crops when the in- 
different would see theirs wasting by storms. He would so 
skilfully prepare his soils as to draw stores of fertilizers 
fi^om the atmosphere, and thus feed his crops from liiat 
great reservoir of wealth through the action of natural 
laws. He ought to acquaint himself with the principles of 
draining, of irrigation, sub-soiling and entomology. 

Such are some of the acquisitions he should strive to 
make. The gates of knowledge stand open, inviting him to 
enter and supply them. The earth lifts up her hands and 
cries for better treatment. It expands with generous be- 
nevolence to all who work it with an enlightened wisdom* 
It will not forever yield, and receive nothing in return. It 
has not been so constituted by Him from whose plastic 
hands it came. Lake the laws of trade^ it must he com* 
pensated for its bounties. To ignorance and indifference, 
it will refuse a reward. But to systematic application, to 
those who act in unison with natural laws, to the observer 
and inquirer J it will yield its richest fruits. 

Individual effort, then, is the first step in agricultural pro- 
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gress. The next must be assacicUed effort, beginnmg with 
Town Clubs and Exhibitions^ th^n the Ooonty and State. 
These are in progress among you, and should be cherished as 
the moving cause of a degree of prosperity greatly desired, 
and which may be attained through their influence. 

No other means of spreading improvements among the 
people, are so direct and applicable; as those flowing from 
club discussions and public exhibitions. They bring meui 
women and children, to feel «a immediate and home-interest 
in the matter ; their pride and their skill are alike interested 
by the general competition, and an ambition is awakened, 
rarely felt by those outside of these associations. This 
ambition p«Pompts to new excellencies in every thing relat- 
ing to the farm ; — ^its buildings, fields, crops., fruit, stock, 
fences, drainage ; — to dairy products, implements, i»id ve* 
hides ;-*^to neat and tasteful cultivation, and promotes a de« 
sire for something of the ornamental and picturesque. 

Encouragement to this science cannot be a mistaken idea, 
when a whole nation, as it were with a common impulse, 
has raised its voice in its favor. But, as in political affairs, 
1^ people are in advance of their rulers. They know that 
i^gregated wealth, with the protection afforded by govern* 
ment, has brought our manufacturing interests to great pros- 
perity, and in point of excellence to compete with the world* 
But the farmer cannot pursue his business in this way. 
His occupation is peculiarly a solitary one. He is more 
alone in his pursuits tiian the mechanic, the merchant, or 
the professional man. His work must be done in the coun- 
try, where opportunity to compare opinions, practices and 
results, must be few. He cannot i^rd to raise funds to 
establish schools or colleges to teach his children the science 
of agriculture, while at the ss^ne time he bears his full pro- 
portion to suppoA those founded for other purposes. In a 
spirit of enl^htened liberality, this should be done by the 
fostering care of th,e state. A wise investment of the pub- 
lic fEBids — either state or national — in rendering facilities to 
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the people for agricultural improvements, would be returned 
in a four-fold degree to the public treasury. So sensible 
have most of the states become of this fact, that they no 
longer hesitate to make special appropriations for this pur- 
pose. Iowa, young'' as she is, saw this, and la3t year ap- 
propriated $200 to each county exhibition. The legislature 
of Michigan gave, in 1846, $400 a year for five years; 
Indiana $1000 for two years, Maryland and Virginia have 
appropriated liberally, and Massachusetts has paid out about 
$10,000 annually, for several years. 

Each state should establish a legislative s^icultural so- 
ciety, where, during the sessions of the legislature, the gen- 
eral interests of the profession, may be freely discussed by 
practical and scientific men, and especially by the legisla- 
tors themselves. The old Massachusetts society has been 
instrumental of immense good, and still continues in active 
usefulness. It was followed by a legislative society which 
has been well sustained and has sent out numerous fertil- 
izing streams. More recently, with that wise forecast which 
has ever distinguished the old Bay State, she has estab. 
lished a Board of Agriculturej composed of gentleman ac- 
tive in the county societies, and prominent for their interest 
and ability in agricultural afiiEiirs. She has not, however, 
established the Board, leaving it powerless and inert, but 
with her accustomed liberality, has placed a farm of three 
hundred acres under its control for five years, with an ap- 
propriation of $6000 for the purpose of experiments and 
improvements. 

The agricultural education of our youth, should no 
longer be made a secondary matter. Establish such schools, 
colleges, or model farms, as will enable them to penetrate 
and unfold the mysteries which surround us — ^to break down 
the walls of ignorance, and light up thelhidden secrets of 
the earth and air ! These things may be done, men of New 
Hampshire, by you — ^they lie in your power. If you will 
it, the work will go on — ^if you are indifferent, the earth 
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will refuse her increase; and your children will be scattered 
abroad. 

Bnt a true patriotism — ^love of country and home, the 
memory of those who hare fought your battles and achieved 
your victories — of Lovewell, of Stark, of Sullivan, of those 
who have trodden the halls of national legislation or graced 
the courts of kings — of Webster, of Woodbury, of Cass— 
all forbid this desecration of your soil, and of the human 
mind. You will not abandon your grand scenery, your 
noble rivers and sweeping vales, your limpid lakes and 
skipping mountain-streams, for the turbid waters and mi- 
asma of western lands. Like the Swiss for his early songs, 
and rocks, and glens, you would languish for your native 
hills, and return to them with the ardor of a first love. 
The position you occupy, your soil and climate, all urge 
you to speed the plow. Nature has done all that you can 
ask. She has given you a fertile soil, swiftly running wa- 
ters, bright suns and an invigorating atmosphere. Your 
hills are crowned with noble forests, your plains swell with 
com in its season, and your valleys are covered with the 
other great New England staple— grass. 

No other climate produces so large a variety of whole- 
some and delicious vegetables, or a finer display of beau- 
* tiful and fragrant flowers. Fruits, denied the masses in 
most lands, are here upon every table. Apples in great 
variety, peaches, pears, plums, apricots, melons, currents, 
strawberries, are accessible to all. To these may be added 
the richest vegetables — the squash, potatoe, cabbagOi 
cauliflower, tomato and egg plant, beet, carrot, turnip, &o. 

Beared among your majestic hills, and drinking the ce- 
lestial dews they distil, your frames are firm as the granite 
on their sides, and yet as elastic as the breeze which sweeps 
their brows. Fitted, then, to the work before you, make 
it yield not only the necessaries of life, but the medium 
through which the highest moral and intellectual culture 
may be obtained } as these are secured, so will be the money 
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profits of yonr calling 1 He who knows most, in any par* 
suit, will generally sncceed the best, and agriculture will 
not prove an exception. Men are selected for places of 
responsibility and trust, because qualified by study and ob* 
gervation. 

The farmer's occupation has been looked on as one of un^ 
mitigated drudgery. Let it be so no longer. No profession 
has so much of the true poetry of life as his. He labors 
amid the purity and the freshness of nature herself, and 
good thoughts are ever suggested by the beautiful 
things around him. He who gives voice to poetic inspira'* 
tion, comes to your forests and fields, or on your mounr 
tains and along your fertile vales, for the materials of hia 
portraitures and imagery. Rural life is full of beauty ; it 
charms the imagination and cherishes the virtues. 

Agriculture has now, also, an elegant literature. Soflt« 
of the best minds have been occupied by it. Numerous 
persons at home and abroad, might be cited, who have 
given their chief thoughts to it, and whose names will ever 
be uttered as benefactors. The poetrp of the Sciences, 
too, is so intimately connected with it as to become the 
handmaid of our great art. 

To these, add but a single other feature, and the pro- 
fession of agriculture becomes pre-eminently attractive, 
and promises all that nmn- may expect in this ccmdition of 
his being — ^that feature 48 agriculture in its eocial relatiens* 

In most of the other pursuits, the family is excluded 
from a participation. It is not so in tbis*--*«very member 
may not only feel an interest, but may take part in its ac* 
tive employments, either in-door s or out, i^d thus. the so- 
cial feelings are listed in the general welfare. But where 
woman is cut off from a proper share in the common inter- 
ests of all, and made to perform a subservient part, neither 
a high degree of refinement, nor a full and complete ming- 
ling of the affections can exist. 

I have said that the occupation of the fitimer is peculiarly 
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a solitary one ; so, in the common sense, are his enjoyments, 
— they are domestic; he inll realize them in the bosom of 
his family ; not in gay saloons, or theatres, or the unsatis- 
fying exactments of artificial life. In the intelligence 
of his wife cuid children must he find mental as well as 
physical help in his profession. Polite learning should 
&id a congenial home aronnd his winter evening fires, and 
the scholar, the artist, and the statesman, find kindred 
spirits there too. 

Woman, free and unconstrained by unequal laws and 
harsh restrictions, would move in her charmed circle, soft- 
ening and modifying our rougher natures, and like the gen- 
tle south wind on icy rocks, imperceptibly influence all 
within her reach, and mould them to her own perfections. 
Use well, then, farmers of New Hampshire, the means so 
munificently placed in your hands. Then shall the time 
come when you may beat your swords into ploi^h-shares 
and your spears into pruning hooks. Then 

** The stormy clangor 
Of wild MTtat mutie o'er the earth shaU oeaie; 
Loye shaU tread out the baleful fire of anger, ^ 

And in its ashes plant the tree of peace." 

a 

Mr. Brown's address was received with distinguished 
marks of approbation, and was followed by vocal music by 
the Hatchinsons, who gave the Song of Labor* 

The Secretary, Mr. Adams, addressing the President, re- 
marked that he saw upon the platform a gentlemaji in whom 
all had an interest — ^who, though he possessed the Veto 
Power y would not exercise it, when a demand wajsi made on 
him by the farmers of New Hampshire. 

A call was made for Gov. Baker, who emne forward amid 
repeated cheers, and dpoke in substance. as follows: 

Fellow citizens: — ^I think I am placed in rather a bad po- 
8itio& ; I have to follow the best of spieakers who co^ld be 
5 
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presented to you— men who will catch the popular breeze 
long before I can. But still I am glad that their music has 
drawn oat such an audience. 

Gentlemen and ladies, I am glad to see 70U here, upon 
what has really become the great hoUdaj of New B^p- 
shire. We used to have our great militia nmsters, and 
other holidays, but the fiurmers are establishing County 
and State Fairs, whkdi are becoming our great holidays, and 
I rejoice at it. Not that I rejoice that the old military 
spirit has gone down, for I do not believe the time has yet 
come when the lion and the lamb can lie down together.-*- 
But upon you, gentlemen, upon the yeomanry of New 
Hampshire, depends the question whether you will have 
hereafter to resort to the sword and musket to defend your 
own firesides. Ood grant the time may never come. I do 
not intend to detain you but a few minutes, but I wish to 
suggest that one remark of the orator of the day m rela- 
tion to the observations of farmers is well worthy of con- 
sideration. 

Gentlemen, you never see a mechanic who learns about 
a new improvement in a branch of machinery with which 
his own business is connected, who does not try to purchase 
(A make one like it. Why do not farmers act with the 
same spirit 7 As a class, I believe the farmers of New 
Hampshire are more prejudiced against improvements than 
any other class. They look back with too much reverence 
upon the acts of their forefathers, and therefore they will 
nofc try to adopt improvements which are shown to be suC' 
cessful. 

I see among you numy ladies, and I rcgoioe that they have 
come here to cheer us. Gentlemen, you can do nothing 
without them. And, ladies, I trust you wiU all come to the 
next Annual Fair, and bring your fathers, husbands and 
sweethearts with you. ^ 

If there is any prosperity or glory attending the people 
of New Hampshire, it is owing, under God, to the mother* 
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of the State. Whilst hostile navies are floating oyer the 
seas of Europe; whilst armed hosts are trampling down 
their plains^ peace, prosperity and plenty attend us, and we 
should return sineere thiuiks to God for the blessings He 
has vouchsafed to us. 

His Excellency took his seat amid repeated expressions 
of approbation. 

After brief remarks by Gen. B. A. Phelps, of Oonnecti- 
cut, and several other gentlemen, Hm intellectwJ ex^ciBes 
of the day were closed by music from the Manchester 
Band, and the sports of the course were resumed and con- 
tinned throug}i the afternoon. 

A meeting for discussion was held in the evwing, at 
which time the newly elected President took the chair. 
An hour or more was occupied by brief speeches from Si^ 
mon Brown, Esq., Col. John 0. Moore, and other gentle- 
men, on the subject ot drainage, and the application of 
bones as a^ fertiHzei^ of the soil. 

On Friday morning the Plowing Match took place, in 
which about thirty team* engaged. The trial was the most 
exciting feature of the show, and was witnessed by a large 
number of spectators. 

At 1 o'clock, the members of the Society assembled 
around the platform on the exhibition ground, to listen to 
the announcement of the awards. Vice President East- 
man, of Rockingham County, presided in the absence of 
the President, and the reports of the committees were 
read by the Secretary and his assistants. 
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KEPOKTS OF JUDGES. 



BULLS. 



Judges, — A. B, Closson, Hanoyer ; William R. Kimball, 
Oomish; Daniel F. Tillotson, Orford; David Buss, Ac- 
worth. 

The amomit of money premiums offered in this depart- 
ment, was $183 ; the amount awarded and paid, it will be 
seen, was about $70. The premiums offered for best bulls 
without regard to breed, were awarded in every instance 
to animals of mixed blood, as follows : 

Norman Hibbardi of Meriden village, Plainfield, 
first premium, on 3 years old bull, half Devon, $16 00 

Isaac Hubbard, Claremont, second premium, on 3 

years old, half Ayrshire, 10 00 

O^orge E. Wright, Keene, third premium, on 4 years 

old, Devon and Durham, 5 00 



Dbvons* 

Oeorge Joslyn, Surry, first premium on bull, 3 years 

old, $8 00 

L. A. & D. P. Adams, Jaffirey, second premium, 5 00 

Third, not awarded. 
First on 2 years old, not given, 

David Buffum, Walpole, second, 3 00 

Third, not awarded. 

First and third on yearlings not awarded. 
Martin Spaulding, Sullivan, second; 2 00 
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DUBHAMS. 

No premiums were bestowed on Durhams over 3 years. 

S. W. Bufifum, Winchester, first premium, on 2 years 

old, $5 00 

Oeo. W. Hammond, Gilsum, second, 3 00 

Hosea Chase, Eeene, third, Transactions. 

Sylvester Smith, Wilmington, Vt., for a very supe- 
rior bull, 4 years old ; the committee being forbid- 
den by the rules of the Society to give a cash 
premium, recommend A medal. 

Hebefobd. 

George Joslyn, Surry, for yearling. Diploma. 

This was the only award made in this class. 

Aybshibe. 

No awi^ds. 

Mixed Bloods. 

No awards were made on mixed bloods, 3 years old, ex- 
cept to 

J. K. Smith, Dublin, for 3 years old. Transactions. 

Granville Gilmore, Acworth, first premium on 2 

years old, half Durham and half Devon, $5 00 

Danford Rice, Claremont, second, 3 00 

P. F. Aldrich, Swanzey, third. Transactions. 

Willard Holden, Langdon, for 2 years old, half 

Devon, Medal. 

Daniel G. Jones, Dublin, for bull 14 month^ old, 

(Creampot,) Diploma. 

NjLTIVBB. 

No premiums were distributed on Natives. 
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OlLTBflU 

Nims A Mason, Snllivttii; first preBuumfiNr boll oalf; 

seyen-eighths Durham^ $5 00 

George Joslyii; Snrrj; second; 5 months old, mixed, 3 00 
Henry Prentiss, Langdon, third, half PeTon, 6 mos. 

old. Transactions. 



COWS. 

Judges. — John S. Walker, Claremont; P. P. Aldrich, 
Swanzey; William S. Ourtice, Danbnrj; Samnel Brown, 
Manchester. 

Nearly the full amount of premiums offered in this de- 
partment were awarded, though no premiums were dis- 
tributed for the animals without regard to breed. 

Natiy«# 

Aaron Davis, Keene, first promiflm, $8 00 

Geo. Joslyn, Surry, second, 5 00 

Hem'y O'Dood, Keene, third, 3 00 

Mixed Blood« 

A. Jones, Keene, first premixmi, $8 00 

I>. G. Jones, Dublin, second, 5 00 

D. W. Mason, Sullivan, third, 3 00 

A. M. Graves, Walpole, fourth. Transactions. 

Devon. 

David Buffum, Walpole, first premium, $8 00 

Martin Spalding, Sullivan, second, 5 00 

W. G. Buffum, Walpole, third, 3 00 
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DUBHAK. 

S. W. Buffom, Winclifistery first premium^ $8 00 

S. W. Buffum, second, 5 00 

J. Poster, Nelson, tlurd, 3 00 

Aybshibb. 

Isaac Hubbard, Olaremont, first premium, $8 00 

The committee are fully aware of the difficulty of making 
awards which will be satisfiBictory to all the exhibitors, and 
are also aware that they may be doing {injustice to some 
of them. They would hare been glad had they been at 
liberty to award a greater number of premiums ; but lim- 
ited as they are by the rules, they hare made up the pre- 
mium list according to their best judgn^nt. P. F. Aid- 
rich, of Swanzey, is deserving of honorable mention for , 
his 4 fine cows, exhibited as herd stock, not for premium* 

There seems to be an entire absence of statements in 
regard to the quantity of milk yielded by any of these 
premium cows» though the foUowii^ rule has been in 
force for several years : 

'' The premiums are offered for the best nUlcb cows of 
the several breeds. Trial of the numb^ of pounds and 
quarts of milk yielded by each cow must be had during 
one week in June, commencing Monday the 19th, and one 
week in September, commencing on Monday the 4th, — ^the 
cow to be fed on grass only during the trial, the statement 
to be exact and accompanied by ihe affidavit of the exhib- 
itor and another person." 



HEIPBRS. 

JuDOES. — ^Robert Elwell, Langdon; John Richardson, 
Orfordj Whitcomb French, Feterboro'. 
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The Judges make the following awardS; without consid- 
ering the breed : 

James Bennett, Westmoreland, first premium, Dur- 
ham, 2 years old, $8 00 

Aaron M. Graves, Walpole, second, Teeswater, 2 
years old, 5 00 

Thomas M. Edwards, Keene, Devon, 2 years old, 3 00 

Mixed Blood. 

J. B. Elliott, Eeene, first premium on 2 years old, 

half Devon, $6 00 

Aaron M. Graves, Walpole, second, half Teeswater, 4 00 
u u u u third, " " 2 00 

George J<>slyn, Surry, fourth, half Ayrshire, Transactions. 
Wm. G. Buffmn, Walpole, first premium on yearlings, 4 00 
Danford Rice, West Olaremont, second, 2 00 

" ^ ^ " third. Transactions. 

Devons. 

David BuflEum, Walpole, first premium on 2 years 

old, $6 00 

« " " second, 4 00 

Abijah Wilder, Keene, third, 2 00 
" " " fourth, • Transactions. 

Abijah Wilder, Keene, first premium on yearlings, 4 00 

Gilbert Burt, Winchester, second, 2 00 

DUBHAMS. 

Reuben Kendall, Westmoreland, first premium on 

2 years old, $6 00 

George Joslyn^ Surry, second, 4 00 

S. W. BuflFum, Winchester, first premium on year- 
lings, 4 00 

S. W. Buffum, Winchester, second, 2 00 
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WORKING OXEN,— OoTOTT TBiMS. 

Judges. — John M. Glidden, Charlestown; Solomon 
Dodge, New Boston ; Levi Parker, Lisbon; Charles P. Wil- 
son, Sulliyan. 

There were but four teams entered, and the committee 
are of the opinion that they are all entitled to premiums. 
They have awarded one, the Sullivan county team, pre- 
sented by Robert Elwell, the first premium, $40 00 
On the Cheshire county team entered by Mason 

& Nims, the second, 30 00 

On the one entered by Alfred Lawrence, of 

Cheshire county, the third, 20 00 

On that entered by Wm. Goodenow, of Cheshire 
county, the fourth, 10 copies of Transactions. 

The following was i'eceived from one member of the com- 
mittee, after the matter was arranged for the press : 

" There were four county teams of working oxen entered 
for premiums, — one from Sullivan county, and three 
from Cheshire county — and such teams no county need be 
ashamed of. The show of working oxen has been the grea t- 
est attraction at our Cheshire county fair, and I think one of 
the greatest at the State Fair. And well it may be ; for we 
depend almost entirely on the ox for all our hard work. — 
Our granite soil needs the strong, patient, and courageous 
ox to clear the land from trees and stones, and break the 
soil for the reception of the seed. 

So far as my observation has extended I never witnessed 
a better show of working oxen, than at our State Fair at 
Keene last fall. The team from Sullivan county, of ten 
yoke, was all of the right sort, not bred entirely for fistncy, 
but combining fancy with endurance, being large in bone 
and muscle and well covered with flesh. The judges awarded 
to that team the first premium offered. 

There were three teams from Cheshire county — one under 
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the name of Mason A 'Sims^ of ten yoke, mostly four and 
five years old oxen, which, considering the age, were very 
large, completely matched, beautifully formed, and from the 
amount of flesh they carried, showed most conclusively 
that they came from a land of plenty. The judges awarded 
to that team the second premium offered. 

The team entered by Alfred Lawi^ence, of ten yoke, was 
a fine team, not so uniformly of a size as the others but 
showing in a remarkable degree those qualities indispensa- 
ble to a good working team, being all of good size and 
shape, and well matched and in excellent condition, show- 
ing that while they were worked hard they were well cared 
for by their owners. The judges awarded to this team 
the third premium. 

The team entered by Mr. Qoodenow, took the remainder 
of the oxen from Cheshire county, at the Fair, which, if not 
quite as good as the others, was all that could be said 
against them ; they were excellent oxen, of good size and 
form, in good condition, and showed that they were em- 
jdiaticaUy what they were entered for, working axen.^* 



Town Teams. 

JtTDOES. — A. B. Hodgkins, Walpole; Ziba Severance, 
Andover ; S. L. Slader, Langdon* 

The committee on town teams havkig attended to th# 
duties asngned them, report that eight town teams were 
entered for premiums^ viz : one by th» town of Sullivan ^ 
two by the town of Eeene ; one by the town of Mariboro*; 
one by the town of Langdon ; one by the town of Unity, 
and one by the town of Walpok. 

Your committee, after a careM comparison of the age, 
weight, form and general appeaaranee of the several teams, 
have awarded the premiums as follows : 



T^ the town pt Langdon^ tiie &0t j^ndtim, avor^ 
age weight 3635 lbs. ; age 6 years, $15 00 

To the town of Sullivan, the second, arerage weight 
3398 lbs. ; age a firaction less than 6 yearS) 10 00 

To the town of Keene, the third, average weight 
3593 lbs. ; average age a fraction less than 6 years, 

5 copies of Transactions. 

The team presented by the town of Marlboro' is a 
splendid team, and your committee would feel gratified if 
they had a fonrth premimn to award them; average weight 
3476 lbs. ; age a fraeticm short of 6 years. 

The t^am presented by the town of Unity, is a fine team 
but not so good in size and general appearance as the 
above. 

The team presented by the town of Walpole, is a fine 
young team, average age a fraction over 4 years, weight 
not known. 

The second team presented by the town of Keene, is a fine 
team, but little less in weight than their other, but not of 
so good an appearance. 



SiHOLB TSAMS. 

Judges. — J. H. Melville, Nelson; Amos Cutler, Bindge; 
D. G. Jones, Dublin; R. M. Eossiter, Milford; T. K. Ames, 
Peterboro' ; Lewis Ohamberlin, Dover. 

George K. Wright, Keene, first premium, for oxen 

over 5 years old, $12 00 

Bobert Elwell, Langdon, second^ 8 00 

Lucius Nims, Sullivan, third, 4 00 

Edward B. Wilder, Keene, fourth, Transactions* 

A. & 0. Seward, Sullivan, first premium, for yoke, 4 
years old, 8 00 
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James Oram, Unity, second premium, $5 00 

George D. Kingsbury, Walpole, third, S 00 

George Orehore, Surry, fourth, Transactions. 

Ghas. Hapgood, Bellows Falls, Yt., fine pair, Gommended. 



STEERS. 

Judges. — Jonathan Harvey, Jr., Surry; George Bundy, 
Walpole; Granville Gilmore, Acworth; John Stearns, 
Hinsdale. 

Town Teams. 

Town of Langdon, first premium, for 3 yokes, $12 00 

Town of Roxbury, second, 9 00 

Town of Unity, third, 6 00 

Town of Sullivan, fourth, 3 copies of Transactions, 



Single Yokes. 

Daniel Abbott, Surry, first premium on 3 years old, $6 00 
George Harvey, Marlboro', second, 4 00 

Ezra J. Glidden, Unity, third, 2 00 

Franklin Smith, Langdon fourth. Transactions. 

Ezra J. Glidden, Unity, first premium on 2 years 

old, 5 00 

D. W. Buckminster, Roxbury, second, 3 00 

S. W. Buffum, Winchester, third. Transactions. 

Benjamin Reed, Swanzey, first premium on yearlings, 4 00 
S. W. Buffum, Winchester, second, • 2 00 

Ezra J. Glidden, Unity, third, Transactions. 

Charles Watkins, Walpole, for a pair of beautiful 

twin steers. Diploma. 



S. W. Buffoni; Windiester; first premimn on steer 
calves, $3 00 

George K. Wright, Keene, second, 2 00 

John Colony, Keene, for extra steer calf. Diploma. 

Jonathan Harvey, Jr., Surry, first premium, for best 
trained steers — by Oscar Blake, 13 years of age, 6 00 

BL A. Bryant, Pitzwilliam, aged 15 years, second 

premium — steers trained by himself, 4 00 

George Harvey, Marlboro', third, for steers trained 
by his son, 13 years of age, Transactions. 

Joseph and Whitney Buckminster, Roxbury, — 8 and 
9 years of age-— for their skill in training steers 
exhibited by their father, D. W. Buckminster, Diploma* 



BEEP CATTLE. 

Judges. — ^Isaiah Gould, Stoddard ; Joseph L. Cilley, Ex- 
eter ; Jeremiah Roberts, Parmington* 

John Colony, Keene, first premium on fat cattle, $12 00 
E. J. Glidden, Unity, second, 8 00 

John Endicott, Newport, first premium on fat ox, 5 00 
Isaac Hubbard, Claremont, second. Transactions. 

J. Bennett, Westmoreland, first premium for fat cow, 5 00 
George Joslyn, Surry, second. Transactions. 



HERDS OP CATTLE. 

Judges.— Brooks Shattuck, Bedford ; E. J. Glidden, 
Unity. 
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Charles Watkins, Walpole, first premimn, $10 00 

P. F. Aldrich, Swanzej^ second, 6 00 

Geo. K. Wright, Eeene, third. 



STALLIONS. 

JUDOBS.— George 0. Hilton, South Newmarket ; Warren 
Shelby, Westmoreland ; John Lawrence, Keene ; Wm. F. 
Estes, Dover. 

Uberto Bowen, Richmond, first premium for best for 
road and farm — ^the " Ashuelot Morgan" — 10 years 
old, from the Woodbury Morgan Stock, $20 00 

IiB, Hodgkins, Keene, second, — 12 years old, from 
Sherman Morgan Stock, 15 00 

Lram Woods, Hancock, third, — 9 years old, from 
Sherman Morgan Stock, 10 00 

Henry H. Smith, Newmarket, first premium, for 
speed — 6 years old. Messenger and English blood, 20 00 
Time — 3:4. 

John H. Lougee, Gilmanton Lron Works, second, — 

Morgan — 5 years old, 15 00 

Time— 3:20. 

George Hayward, Hancock, third, — 4 years old — 
Morgan, 10 00 

Time— 3:58. 

Sullivan Cross, Swanzey, first premium on young 
horse, for road and farm — ^Woodbury Morgan 
breed — 4 years old, 16 00 

Abel Chase, Milford, second, 2 years old colt — ^Mor- 
gan, 10 00 

Ebenezer Proctor, Alstead, third, Bullrush Morgan— 
4 years old, » 5 00 



Layton Martin, Eoaoe, first premiam on young horse, 
for speed — Green Monntain Morgan — 4 years old, $15 00 
Timers :n. 
D. M. Taggart, Goflfetown, second-^' Black War- 
rior"— 3 years old, 10 00 
Time— 3 : 19. 
Jolm S. Carr, Goffstown^ third — '^ Young America," 
3 years old Morgan, 5 00 



MATCHED HORSES, AND WORK HORSES. 

Judges. — ^William H. Hill, Manchester ; J. W. Sayage, 
Lisbon ; J. M. Tyler, Pelham ; George Thatcher, Marlboro'. 

Otis Wright, Brookline, first premium for matdied 
horses — ^Black Morgan, 6 years old, $15 00 

Charles Gates, Lebanon, second — ^Bay, 6 years old, 10 00 

John E. Woodbury, Orford, third — ^Bay, part Mor- 
gan, 6 years old, 5 00 

L. W. Dinsmore, Paper Mill Village, Alstead, first 
premium for work hordes, 6 and 7 years old, Gif- 
ford Morgan, 10 00 

J. B. Elliott, Keene, second, 6 and 7 years old, 8 00 

Richard H. Kent, Orford, third, 6 00 

Uberto Bowen, Richmond, for pair matched horses, 
recently from Vermont, 4 and 5 years old, black 
Morgans, Diploma. 

Stilman French, Keene, for pair recently from New 
York, 6 years old, black. Diploma. 

Samuel Chickering, Wratmoreland, for pair recently 
from Vermont, 3 years old. Black B^wk, Transactions. 

A. Aldriob, Winidiester, Maas*, for pair work horses^ 
Morgan, Diploma. 
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MAKES AND FOAL. 

Judges. — J. C. Eastman^ Hampstead ; J. WUcox, New- 
port ; E. P. Gove, Weare. 

0. Pike, Oornish, first premium, mare 17 years old, 

Morgan, $10 00 

Prank Smith, Langdon, second, mare 11 years old, 7 00 
S. Cross, Swanzey, third, Woodbury Morgan, mare 

5 years old, 3 00 



CARRIAGE HORSES.— Geldinos and Mares. 

Judges. — C. C. P. Harris, Nelson ; Moses Emerson, Bos- 
cawenj S. Slade, Jr., Alstead; S. P. Wright, Nashua. 

However your committee may have deviated from justice 
and differed in opinion, yet on one point they have been 
all of one opinion, viz. : that their duty has been exten- 
sive, difficult, and severe. There were 70 entries made 
for premiums, and the show Was most beautiful. The com- 
petition in many instances was of the closest character. 

Your committee cannot pass by those fine animals from 
beyond the boundary of the State, without remarking that 
they were very fine in appearance, and did credit to their 
owners, and added to our show, yet according to the rules 
of our Society we could only award to such. Transactions 
or Diplomas. 

Your committee have come to the following result : 

John Haseltine, Orford, first premium on Morgan 

gelding, 5 yewrs old, $8 00 

John Kingsley, Peterboro', second, on mare, 7 years 
old, 6 00 
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Selden F. White, Keene, on gelding Morgan, 9 years 
old, Transactions. 

Dndley Smith, Dover, on horse 6 years old. Messen- 
ger and Morgan, for best time, ^ Transactions. 

B. Smith, Concord, on gelding 6 years old, for good 

time. Transactions. 

D. M. Taggart, Goffstown, on gelding 5 years old, 
Morgan, for good time. Transactions. 

E. F, Reed, Swanzey, for mare, Woodbnry 

Morgan, Transactions. 

John Roby, Weare, gelding, 4 years old. Transactions. 
A. W. Twitchell, Athol, Mass., on mare, 6 years old, 

English and Hamiltonian. Transactions. 

L. D. Wilber, Randolph, Mass., on gelding, 4 years 

old, Morgan, Transactions. 

J. L. Briggs, Springfield, Mass., on mare, 6 years 

old, Transactions. 

Jesse Brown, Petersham, Mass., on mare, 4 years 

old, Morgan, Transactions. 

E. C. Cross, Guilford, Vt., on gelding, 6 years 

old. Transactions. 

G. C. Lawrence, Brattleboro', Vt., on gelding, 7 

years old, Transactions. 



COLTS. 

Judges. — George K. Wright, Keene ; L P. Breed, Unity ; 
0. K. Drake, Bffinghanu 

John Roby, Weare, first premium on best mare 

colt, $8 00 

Alfred Stratton, West Swanaey, second, 5 00 

Willard Dort, Keene, third, 3 00 

6 
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A. 0. Felti JnSrtjj fourth, Transaetioss; 

J. A. Olutmberlm; Westmoreland, first premium on 

best gelding, $t <M> 

T. H. Lererett, Eeene, seoond, 5 00 

Henry Leader^ Keene, tidrd, 3 00 

Samnel Wheat, of Potnej, Yt., presented a ^ee jears 
old coH. For beautj, ease of movement, and good train- 
ing, this colt was not surpassed bj anj on the ground, and 
your committee would recommend the Society's Diploma. 



SHEER— LoBTO Woouo) abtd South Dowks. 

Jm>OES.--'Asa Maynard, Marlboro'; B. Brittoi^ Surry; 
0. F. OhasOi Hampton Falls. 

We found six lots entered for a premium, all very good 
sheep, which reflect credit, and we hope, return a profit to 
their ownewk 

Aaron M. Grayes, Walpole, first premium on long 

wool buck, $6 00 

Charles N. Wilder, Eeene, second, 4 00 

Alanson Oobb, Westmoreland, third. Transactions. 

David Bussell, Walpole, first premium on ewes, 6 00 

F. A. Wier, Walpole, second, 4 00 

Aaron M. Graves, Walpole, third, Traiisactions. 

F. A. Wier, Walpole, first premium on lambs, 6 00 

F. A. Wier, Walpole, second, 4 00 

David Bussell, Walpole, third, Transactions. 

On South Down sheep, the committee would say that 
there appealed to be not mudbi competition, as l&ere were 



but two lots entered for n jH^emimn ; but those entered 
were very good sheep and meU worthy of the premiums 
aw&irded to theM. They award to 

Paul F. Aldrich, Swanzey, the first preoiiiA oa hncik, 

niixed, $9 OD 

Geo. Harvey, IbHrHmrdugh, firftt premialn od ewes, 6 00 
Paol F. iidtich, Swanzey, second, 4 00 

Paul P. Aldrich, Swanzey, first premium on lambs, 6 00 
Geo. Harvey, Marlboro', seco&a, 4 00 

SHBBP.— Pms WooL« 

JUDOBS.— Milan Harris, HarrisviEe; SeHm Frost, SuBi- 
van; Allai Slade, Alstead; 

The committee found a large amount of entries, consist- 
ing of full and half blood French Merinos, full and half 
blood Saxony, full blood Merinos, together with other 
crosses. 

A part only of the con^etitors had complied fuUy with 
the rules in regard to the exhibition of the fleeces. 

The amount of entries of different bloods, the limited 
number of premiums offered, and the rules of the Society 
not having been fully complied with in all cases, rendered 
it extremely difficult for the judges to satisfy themselves, 
and, probably much more so, to satisfy the competitors. 

The committee,however, came to the conclusion to awatd 
pr^^ums as follows, viz. : to 

Charles Watkins, Walpole, best buck, first premium, |10 60 
'Geo. D. Kingsbury, Walpole, second, 8 00 

George Bundy, Walpole, third, 6 00 

E. Proctor, Alstead, fourth, Transactions. 

David Wilson, Swanzey, for buck, half French, Transactions. 
Geo. P. Haven, Plainfiefd, for ft ttenoh Merino 

buck. Transactions. 

O. H. P. Watkins, for a Merino buck, Diploma. 
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Ewn. 

David Wilson, Swanzey, best 5 ewes, first premium, $10 00 
E. Proctor, Alstead, second, 8 00 

(George Bimdj, Walpole, third, 5 00 

Geo. D. Kingsbury, Walpole, fourth. Transact ions. 

Charles Watkins, Walpole, for 6 Merino and 
Saxony ewes. Transactions. 

LAHsa. 

Geo. Bundy, Walpole, for the best 5 lambs, first 

premium, $7 00 

Charles Watkins, Walpole, second, 6 00 

Geo. D. Kingsbury, Walpole, third, Transactions. 

0. H. P. Watkins, Walpole, fourth. Transactions. 

Your committee commend the spirit of enterprise mani- 
fested in the improvement of stock, by the introduction of 
foreign breeds, (by those who are able to do it,) and look 
upon them as benefactors of the country. But, in the 
first introduction of such breeds to this country and cli- 
mate, it must be an experiment whether they will eventual- 
ly prove beneficial to the country or farmer, either as 
as pure bloods or crosses. We consider this the case with 
the French Merinos at the present time. 

There were several full blood and half blood Prendi 
Merinos, with and aside from those, which were entered by 
David Wilson, of Swanzey, Charles Metcalf, of Keene, Geo. 
P. Haven, of Plainfield, and Prescott Cobum, of Keene, 
which commend their spirit of enterprise. 



FAT SHEEP. 
Junoss. — J. Kt Smith, Dublin; D. Buffiun, Walpole, 
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F. A. Wier, Walpole, first premium, $5 00 

P. P, Aldrich, Swanzey, second, 2 00 

The farmers of New Hampshire have m»,dQv>ool'gromng 
the principal object of keeping sheep. The several va- 
rieties of the Merino are therefore almost exclusively 
raised for this purpose. As is well known these are all 
inferior as mutton dieep. 

The natives, the Irish, the South Downs, the Leicester, 
and the Cotswold, present a larger carcass, and, where th« 
pasturage is good, are much more profitable for mutton 
than the Merinos. But it is well known that much of the 
pasture land in the State is not adapted to fattening sheep 
of any kind. Where this is the case, the smaller varieties 
of sheep, with their compact fleeces of fine wool, are found 
to be the most profitable for the farmer. 

The committee found but two entries of fat sheep, and, 
as both were considered worthy of premiums, they had no 
difficulty in coming to a decision. 

Frederick A. Wier, of Walpole, presented a very superior 
lot of Cotswold sheep — ^large, well formed, and fat — ^which 
were considered as eminently deserving the first premium 
of five dollars. Paul F. Aldrich, of Swanzey, had a lot of 
what appeared to be Irish sheep, that were so good as to 
induce the committee to award him a premium of two dol- 
lars. 



SWINE. 

Judges. — J. B. Dinsmoor, Charlestown^ B. (Jhase,Keene ; 
E. Marsh, Jr., Pelham. 

James M. Whiton, Woodlands Farm, Holdemess, 
first premium on boars, Suffolk, <^ Prince Albert," $6 00 
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3. W. Buffani; Winchester, s^eoi^; $4 00 

Grove Bidwell, Charlestowi^, tiiird, 2 00 

P. F. Aldrich; Swanzey, fourth^ Transactions. 

Jobn Lawrence, Eeene, ftrst premimn on breeding 

sow, « 00 

Azel Wilder, Eeene, second, 4 00' 

James M. Whiton, Holdemess, third, 2 00 

E, M. Harlow, Westminster, Vt., for 10 pigs, Diploma. 
S. W. Bdfum, Winchester, pigs, Diploma or IVansactions. 
nomas BardweH, Walpole, on 10 pigs, 

Diploma or Transactions. 
Prescott Cobnm, Keene, on pigs. Diploma or Transactions. 
A. Wilder, Keene, on pigs, Diploma or Transactions. 



FOULTRT. 

Stilman French, Eeene, for best Dorking fowls, $2 00 
J. S. Blake, second, Transactions. 

Geo* W. Perry, Keene, for best China fowls, 2 00 

Stilman French^, Eeene, second, Transactions. 

J. S. Blake^ Keene, for best spjpjgled Poland fowlsi, 2 00 
Geo. Tilden, Keene, second. Transactions* 

Geo. W. Perry, Keene^ for best Bolton Greys, 2 00 

Stilman French, Keene, second. Transactions* 

F. A. Wier, Walpole, for best Bantams, 2 00 
Geo. Tilden, Keene, second. Transactions. 
Stilman French, Keene, for boat native fowls, 2 00 
Geo. W. Perry, Keene, second, Transactions. 
J. S. Blake, Keene, for best ducks, 2 00 

G. D. Kingsbury, Walpole, for best Bremen geese, 2 00 
J. 8. B)ake» Ke^e, second, Transa^qtioivs* 
D. W. Buckminster, Boxbury, for bes^ tnrkiies, 2 00 
J. S. Blake, Keene, second. Transactions, 
Stilman Fraiek, Keene^ for best Tariety fowls, $ 0(1 
Geo. W. Pen^y, IBleene, s^eonid^ Tranafkotions. 



fBAnucnensu tT 

FABMS AND GASDHNS. 

Judges* — Brooks Shattuck; Bedford; E. J. Olidden, 
Unity. 

Tke pvrsmt of agricultiireaiid bortievttai^ possessefl at* 
tractions and fiisdnations bejond every other pursuit* 
When adopted by the man of wealth for mere pteasorei 
without any regard to proit, how much his ardor is in^ 
creased by the progress nature makes nnder his hand, in 
tiie growth of such 1»?ees and flowers as simply please the 
eye I Still more satisfied that i^ work of his hand brings 
forth rich fruit from trees wMeh formerly produced worth- 
less crops of the same species, and that, after the lapse of 
a few yearS; or even the growth of a single season, he is 
supplied with that which at once regimes the s^t and 
gratifies the appetite. 

To the hu^Mmdman, his dean broad fields of growing 
com, waving rye and wheat, or orchards laden with ^ fruit 
of vegetable gold,'^ are scarcely less beautiful and attrac- 
tive tli^m the innocent chiufms of his own household. Every 
time to looks upon such fieldt, he views them wititi renewed 
interest. Then the enjoyment of gattering tfie fruitfbl 
Imrvest, when ^autumn eotftes jovial on," fiUing the grana- 
ries, and crowning the ftstlve board with plenty, te^ds t# 
gratify the best feelings of the heart. 

The fiurming profession in New Bn^and Is yet fii its in%^ 
Am^, and It shoidd be the purpose of every agneulturlst 
to improve it by teaching tli» trtfc economy of the fiurm* 
Many complunts are heard from tiie fiurmer at the present 
tbse, of the high ^^rice of labor; but the i^rice of labor 
iiHHst quickly adapt itsetf to the prko of every thing pro- 
ceed by labor. Now it seems^ that the present is pecu* 
Ikrly tl^ time when agrici^iffe shoidd be eoimenced asd 
earried on as a business fer the profiti^te investment of 
4Sapital. To accomplish this end, economf must be studied. 
Let the learned ehemisty the careM obs^rvei*i together 
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iriththe practical farmer, direct their attention to this 
pointy and farming operations will assume a new phase. 

The economy of labor is an important item in the far- 
mer's calculations. Labor saved is money saved. K, from 
the use of new or improved implements, as the plow, horse- 
hoe, seed-sower, horse-rake, mowing machine, &c., manual 
labor can be lessened — all this is money gained. The busi- 
ness of the farm should be so arranged that the laborer, 
in all working days, may never have occasion to remain 
idle, whether the system be ten, twelve, or fourteen hours 
daily. In the case of the employer and employed, there 
ought to be a mutual understanding how many hours shall 
constitute a day's work. The rainy days, instead of being 
spent by the hired man at the adjoining tavern, store, or 
fish pond, can be made useful and profitable, in threshing 
the grain, mixing materials for the compost, repairing 
fiirming implements, and in various other ways which ever 
present themselves to the observant farmer. Every far- 
mer ought to arrange his plans so that each day of hired 
labor will bring him in a certain per cent, above the cost 
of hire and board, and the greater the per cent., the greater 
the profit, and the larger the annual increase— -otherwise 
each year will see him approaching the little end of the 
horn, and his love of farming decreasing in the same pro- 
portion. 

In entering upon the duties of examination, your com- 
mittee found entered upon the Secretary's book three 
fiurms, two gardens, and a single herd of cattle. 

The first farm examined was that of Thomas H. Lever- 
ett, Esq*, of Keene. His farm lies on the east side of the 
Ashuelot river, containing 50 acres, all or nearly all under 
a good state of cultivation. Some portions of it have 
been brought into due subjection by considerable labor and 
skill in draining the wet places, and levelling up others, so 
that the whole begins to assume the appearance of a fiurnx 
well tilled. Mr. Leverett soils his cows ; keeps from eight 
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to twelve swine; of the Suffolk breed. Some of his crops 
look well, notwithstanding the severe drouth. He culti- 
vates the beet and carrot for his cows and horses ; thinks 
them excellent for milch cows. Mr. Leverett has used 
some of the artificial manures, but prefers a compost made 
of muck, loam and stable manure. He is certainly entitled 
to much praise for what he is doing, by proving to a dem- 
onstration that feurming is profitable, even when carried on 
by hired labor, both in and out of doors — as a large por- 
tion of his time is consumed as cashier of a bank. 

After partaking of an excellent former's dinner of eat- 
ables from his own garden, which was proof positive of its 
goodness, Mr, Leverett, with a part of your committee, 
examined a garden in the east part of the town, belonging 
to Ebenezer Page. The ground is so situated that it cannot 
be irrigated at pleasure, consequently his crops have suf- 
fered badly from drouth. We are unable to mention the 
different and distinct kinds of crops there growing — sufllce 
it to say, that we counted nipeteen different kinds. Most 
of the contents of this little farm are taken to Keene Street, 
and there sold at remunerating prices. 

We also took a bird's eye view of a herd of cattle, be- 
longing to Mr. Wright. His stock embraced some dozen 
or fifteen head of cattle, some of which were very fine 
specimens, particularly a pair of five years old oxen, one- 
half Durham, which it would be difficult to find equalled ; 
also a fine bull, three-fourths Devon, a most noble animal. 

The next morning we started for Walpole, to examine 
the garden of James T. Mitchell. His garden includes 
nearly one-half acre ; the soil is a sandy loam, laid out m 
a tasteful manner. The grounds were devoted to £k>wer8, 
grasses, ornamental and fruit trees, whilst a limited part 
contained the more substantial products of & good kitoheu 
garden. 

From there your committee proceeded to Hudson, to 
view the farm of David Clement. His farm contains va- 
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rioQfl ki&ds of soils for all kinds of orops* Mr. Olomont is 
one of our industrious fiurmers, and has done a great amonnt 
of labor in improving his lands for the last twenty years, 
in renovating old fruit trees, planting nurseries, including 
all the Tarioms kinds of fruits, subduing old bogs, reclaim* 
ing them into fruitful flelds, building a nev and commodi- 
ous dwelling house, moving and remodeling old hfuma, so 
that all around his premises were the unmistakable signs 
of thrift and progress* 

Sharing his hospitalities, in which his daughter acted w^ 
her part, we started for New Boston, to examine the &rm 
of Solomon Dodge, Esq, His lands are hilly, some of 
which are quite steep for cultivation, yet by the hand of 
industry and well directed labor, they present one of the 
best managed premises which your committee had the 
pleasure of visiting. 

At Manchester we examined Hon. W. 0. Olarke^s garden 
hedge. Judge Clarke has a beautiM and well arranged 
garden, enclosed by four hundred and fiffy feet of hedg^ 
three of which is Acada, a nd the remainder is Baekthorn. 
It was set in 1847, with plants three ^rs old. The hedge 
is kept closely trimmed, and receives an occasional mamir- 
ug, and appears to be a perfect defense i^inst two4egge«l 
or four^legged intruders. It ma^ be a ipiestion well 
worth considering to son^ of our fiurmers, irtirther tUa 
kind of fence will noi give tte three essential things to bii 
gained, via. : econjttny, utiUty and beauty. 

Trom Mandiester your oonm^ttee proceeded to Qre^n- 
land, to view the broad acres of OoL Joshto Pieree^ by- 
invitation of that gentleman, who did not enter Us &m 
for a pr^iium, but merely for examination. His &tm con^ 
teins four huttdred and fifty acres, fifty of whaeh are cov«rw 
ed with wood. Employs from ten to twelve hands— -cats 
ordinarily three hundred tons of hay— keeps eighty head 
of horned cattle, ten horses, and from twenty to thirty 
swine. He has recently bufli a new barn, niMty4wo by 
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fiftjy eombining all the new and yaloable improyemeats of 
the day. H is eowB are all the dort horned DnrinB^ wfaieh 
he considers the beet. We noticed a couple of heifers^ 
which w€a*e recently pnrdiased for one hnndred dollars %- 
pie^-^tibe finest we have ever seen. We had bnt an hour 
or two to randde oyer the old homestead of the Pierces* 
The pr^i^it occnpaat is a gentleman of fortune, and does 
not farm for profit; nevertheless there is rnnch to be leara^ 
ed that mi^t be adopted by &nners of less means. One 
thing mis eyident, that when wealth was lavished upon 
Natnre she yielded a ridi retnm of pleasure and beanty far 
snrpassii^ Ihe works of art and the cunning devices of 
man. 

After considerable considtation, your conmuttee agreed 
upon the following premiums : 

Solomoffi Dodge, New Boston, for the best caltivated 

farm, second premium^ $20 00 

T. H. Leverett, Eeene, thirds 15 00 

Bavid Clement, Hudson, fourth, 10 00 

Ebenezer Page, E^ene, for the best kitchen garden, 

second premium, 5 00 

James T. Mitchell p^ fkac^ garden. Transactions. 



Mb. Clbmbnt's Statbiosnt. 

My fiom O0(«Lsis1a8 of one hundrsd aeres ; one-third d 
which is wood land. I have iaqyroved it tweaty-Eox years. 
My soil is o&axmt&D. brawn loam with a hard gravel subsoiL 
I plow from ei^ht to ten indiet deep; have not used tiba 
subsoil plow. I keep four oxen, fif^e cows, nine yotmg eat^ 
tle-*<-^aU native breed except one half blood North Devon 
bull — one horse, and a two years old celt I know of no 
bett^ way to winter stock than to give them hay and eom 
fodder, &c. ; and, two or three times a week, I give them 
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turnips or other root crops. The cellar under my bam is 
62 by 40, with a plenty of water in it the year round. My 
cattle go up under the barn, so they are not obliged to go 
into the snow without they choose, though they have the 
privilege of 25 by 40 feet, if they choose. I water them 
twice a day, and in pleasant weather let them remain down 
stairs until it is time to tie them up at night, putting down 
fodder into the rack. 

As to butter and cheese, we have weighed only what we 
have sold, and not keeping an account, we cannot tell the 
number of pounds, but I am confident we make not far from 
400 lbs. of butter, and 300 lbs. of cheese, and having from 
ten to twelve in the fieunily the year round, we use a good 
deal of milk ; we chum once and sometimes twice a week, 
in David's patent churn, and my wife makes her cheese by 
pressing, &c. 

I have four swine to kill next fall or winter — as to breed 
one-half Suffolk ; feed three times a day. I scald the meal; 
shall kill one nine months old, two one year old, and one, 
a breeder, eighteen months, which I think will average 300 
lbs. each. The breeder has eight pigs, a second litter, of 
which I shall keep three or four. 

As to manure, we average two hundred loads, my cellar 
being 9 feet deep ; we put in a large quantity of loam and 
meadow mud and mix the manure by plowing. The way I 
compost is this : I take one hundred loads of mud, which is 
made of vegetable matter, and lay it one foot or more 
thick, let it lie one winter and freeze, then put on from ten 
to fifteen loads of ashes, which I make from meadow turf 
and bushes, then spade it over, and it makes very good 
manure. I generally spread and plow in my manure, unless 
it is on some cool spot of land which I manure in the hill. 
I used six bushels of guano last spring. I do not think 
much of it, as I can see no difference in the rows I left. I 
think the same money laid out in leached ashes better to 
spread on or put in tiie hill. 
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My bam is full of hay and grain. My &rm cost me $1400. 
I was offered $5000 two years ago, but dionld not take 
$6000. 

DAVID CLEMENT. 



Mb. Dodge's Statement. 

1st. My home farm consists of one hundred and fifty 
acres. Adjoined to this I have about forty acres of rough 
pasture, wood, timber and bushes, purchased May, 1842, for 
which I paid $900 ; another lot of 85 acres lying about 
two and a half miles from home, purchased May, 1853, for 
which I paid $640; about thirty-fiye acres of this has been 
cleared of the wood of late, and is in the state in which it 
was left, the rest is pasturing ; also sixteen acres which I 
purchased in 1841, for the wood and timber; this has been 
taken off, and in 1843 the land cleared and sown to rye, 
from which I raised, last year, one hundred and sixty budi- 
els ; this is light, sandy soil. 

2d. My home farm, is, as near as I can judge, dirided 
as follows : Sixty acres tillage, twenty of wood, the re- 
mainder pasturage. 

3d. Generally cultivate under the hoe from six to eight 
acres ; lay down with grain to grass, annually, from three to 
five acres. 

4th. Out annually from fifty-five to sixty-five tons of 
hay, varying witii the season. 

5th. I generally plant from four to five acres of com. 
This crop for tiie last ten years preceding 1854, has, I think, 
averaged me from fifty-five to sixty bushels to the acre ; 
this year, owing to the drouth, my entire crop was only 
about one hundred and fifty bushels from about four acres* 
My crop of wheat, of whidi I had about two acres, gave 
me, last year, twenty-five bushels ; this contrasted with '42, 
^ when I was very particular in measurement, and, from two 
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IMTOS and four square rods, faarrested sixty-siz and a half 
bushels, tke land in both oasea reeeiving tke same cuHki^ 
tion. 

6tlL I devote one-third of an acre to carrots ; this 
crop, for the last three or four years preceding 1854, gave 
me an average of two hundred and fifty bushels, this year 
but one hundred. 

7th. I have, as a general thing, seeded my ground to 
grass in the spring; this I do by applying one and a half 
bushel wheat, or two of barley, or one and a half rye, one- 
bilf bushel herdEhgrass, one-half red-top, five lbs. clover, 
ta the acre. I have, in some instances, sown in fitll with 
good success. 

Sth. Asyetlhav^ top dressed but a little; this I should 
like to do as soon as may be after the crop is taken off; 
when I have done this it has paM well. 

9th. I have never used guano. 

10th. My stock consisted in the Ml of 1854, when tiie 
committee were here, of three pairs of oxen, three pairs 
three years old steers, three pairs two years old, three two 
years old heifers, six cows, and one three years old heifer 
in milk, seven yearlings, and seven calves, one horse, two 
three years old colts, and twenty sheep. Fatted 1500 lbs. 
pork. 

11th. My method of preparing my ground is, as a gen- 
eral rule, as follows : Break up my ground eight inches 
deep ; this I do, when practicable, as near the time of plant- 
ing as possible ; harrow thoroughly; furrow, disturbing the 
sod as little as possible ; manure in the hill with compost 
Uken from the yards in the fall, for com, and, directly fr(»n 
the bam yard, for potatoes. My rule is to plant two years ; 
tl^ second year I plow my ground stirring it to the full 
depth, then harrow; apply from thirty to thirty-five ox*oart 
loads of compost manure to the acre from my bam cellur ; 
spread and plow under as quick as I can after it is out on 
the ground, furrow li^Iy as possible, plant to com, culti- 



rate well; and tM» crop U a profitabte one ; this ground I 
plow twice ; the next spring sow down to grass with wheat, 
barley, or rye. 

SOLOMON DODGE. 



The Secretary finds the following statement in relatioa 
to Mr. Kingsbury's orchard, which was probably never 
considered, from the fact that the subject was refcrred to 
the Committee on Farms, and the statement was not made 
tiU the Fair: 

This certifies that my orchard oonsists of jsemij three 
hundred trees ; two hoMtred being in a bearing state. Thqr 
were set out, except ^me that stand where they first came 
up, from fire to forty years ago ; my trees were grafted 
with different sorts after tfaey were set into the orchard. 
I generally cut out all of the dead asd cr^s lio^ and 
Ba<dx others each year, md of such others as iq>pear ne« 
cessary in April or May; they haye been manured and dug 
around occasionally untS 1852, when I manured them with 
twelre loads of manure cxmsisting partfy of meadow snid 
iffixed with a^es, aiid oyster shell Ikne mixed with diip 
nuinure and with manure from the yard. Last year the 
palm^ worm destroyed nearly all of my apples, so I could 
not judge yery accurately as to the effect; this year my 
trees did not blossom so full as usual, but the apples which 
haye grown are fSur. I do not see any difference betwe^i 
those manured with mud and ashes and tiiose with chip 
manure and eyrter shell lime, but they hi^e done mudi 
better than those manured from the yard. Also in the 
spring of 1853, my trees dug round and scraped, sold 
besides wliat I used in 1852, #85 of apples. 

SETH KINGSBURY. 

Rozbury, Get. Sd, 1854. 
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PLOWING WITH OXBN. 

Judges. — John M. Glidden, Charlestown ; Caleb Carpen- 
ter, Keene; William P. Biddle, Manchester; George Har- 
vey, Marlboro' ; Joel Baker, Lebanon ; D. P. Wheeler, Or- 
ford. 

The committee on plowing with oxen, submit the follow- 
ing report : 

Thejiomber of teams entered was unusually large (21 
teams) and the competition very spirited. The oxen were 
all good, and most of them well disciplined. 

One pair owned and driven by John Hazelton, of Orford, 
who held the plow, were very fine cattle, walking with as 
fine action as most horses, and showed the effect of match- 
ing and training, when performed by one who understands 
the connection of authority and education in his art. 

One pair owned by P. A. Wier, of Walpole, were nearly 
as well trained ; and one pair of 4 years old, owned by G. 
D. Kingsbury, of Walpole, were very fine, but not old enough 
to compete in draft or skill. Many more were especially 
noticed by the committee. The adaptation of plows in re- 
lation to depth, width, and draft, was complete in many in- 
stances, and we hope this necessary gauging of plows was 
noticed by all the farmers present, as the best plow will 
not do good work unless the width of furrow-slice and 
depth have a relative relation. 

One fine plow perfected by John Hazelton of Orford, 
called the Strickland Plow, has points about it, worthy of 
critical examination ; also one side hill plow, made by Bug. 
gles, Nourse & Mason, intended for plowing a level field, 
ought to be encouraged ; although the desired object is not 
quite attained. 

The committee were unanimous in the opinion that CoL 
Hazelton's invention of a plow which guides itself without 
a holder, doing as good work as is done in most fields, is 



irortby of a lo^al, wd if we are not trei^asging em the 
dntieB assjgiied to others w^ reoonptieiid such a premiupi. 

Col. John Bazelton, Orford^ first premium, $9 00 

F. A. Wier, Walpole, second^ 7 00 

S. A. Town, Keene, third, 5 00 

B. H. Ingalls, K^ene, fourth, 3 00 

A. S. Blake, l^eene, fifth, Transactions. 

Robert Elwell, Langdon, for plowing with Michigan 

Plow, Diploma. 

E, K. Wright, Keene^ Diploma. 

A. Lawrence, Keene, , Diploma. 

A. H. Town, Diploma. 

Becommended as a premium on the Strickland 

Plow, perfected by John Hazclton, Orford, a Medal. 



PLOWING WITH HORSES. 

.'1 . _ 

Judges.— Moodjr Hobbs, Pelham; Abram Burbank, Bos- 
cawen; iSf. White^ Concord; William Patker, Allenstown ; 
fl. Pinley, Acworth. 

The OoQUiiittee on Plorwing with Hordes and Mules at 
the State Fiair, l&Si^respectfrilf aek leare to teport^ 

That seven envies were made for plowing with hoi^s, 
and OM entrjr {Qt performing the stuoBie semoe with mides. 

The h<^]i^a TTere car the |^ound»iii ehargo of thdir at* 
tendantd, promptlj at tl^ s^edified tim^ reidy for action 
The mules^^'-HKrhetlier from tbeir reputed oheimuj of diar- 
acter, or from some other caitte^ n^e weee not iaformedi — 
did fto4 make their appearance at all, a dnmms^nee we 
mudLXfglretted, to we hftd a great desire to witeess their 
pMibrmwoefl at the same time withrhorses, that wa might 
the better judge ^f their compaxatiye valu^ for farm work. 

n 
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The various pairs of horses were aH valuable animals, 
and bj thieir conduct on the occasion, it was manifest that 
they had all received a good education, as well as good 
keeping. Their drivers, or rather their directors, neemBi 
to use them as if they had a just appreciation of the powers 
and generous natures of the animals in their (Charge, for 
we did not see the lash applied in a single instance. 

The plowing was all very good, and some of it could not 
be excelled; so neatly and so thoroughly was it done. 
There was so little difiference in the perfect finish of the 
work, in some of the specimens, that we found it very diflS- 
cult in our own minds to form a conclusion, where, in jus- 
tice, we should award the respective premiums, but, after a 
careful examination, we award the following premiums : 

Richard H. Kent, Orford, first premium, $8 00 

J. B. Dinsmore, Charlestown, second, 6 00 

Charles Wright, Keene, third, 4 00 

Levi Ohapin, Keene, fourth, 2 00 

J. B. Elliot, Keene, fifth, Transactions. 

We would also recommend a gratuity to J. B. Elliot, of 
Keene, for specimens of plowing with the sub-soil side4dll 
plow, and the common sub-soil or double plow. 

Mr. Kent used the ^' Strickland Plow," so called, improved 
by Col. Hazelton, of Orford. Mr. Ohapin's plow was one 
of his own manu&cture, with an attachment to the rear, 
by whidi he was enabled to regulate the depth of furrow 
without stopping his team. An invention which may be 
very useful in plowing a field consisting of various kinds 
and depths of soil. Tlie other plows used were of Buggies , 
Nourse & Go's manufkcture* 

The exhibition of the skill of the men, and the docility 
and power of tibe animals engaged in the matdi was to us 
highly grat^ying. Wlmt greatly enhanced our gratification 
was the fa^t that we cbnid eonsoientionsly award the first 
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premium to a plow made by a New BampBhire mechanic 
when placed in competition with the justly far-famed plows 
of Buggies, Nourse & Co., when held by some of their 
most expert and skilful plowmen. We, therefore, take 
especial pleasure in recommending Ool. Hazelton'd plow 
to the put)lic &yor, for neater work of the kind we never 
saw performed, and that too, by an apparent great ease of 
draft. 

We would also recommend Mr. Chapin's plow to the 
kind consideration of the flirmers of our State for its many 
exellenciea besides the ingenious attachment for guaging 
its depth. 

With one suggestion we close this report. Judges on 
plowing, as well as everything else, often find it difficult to 
decide where to award their premiums, so nearly alike are 
the merits ot the competitors. Would it not be well for 
committees, in such cases, to divide the premiums offered, 
equally? We would say, however, that in awarding the 
first premium, in this case, we had no such difficulty to en- 
comiter. 



GRAINS, GRASSES AND ROOTS. 

Judges. — The Executive Committee — ^report made by 
Joseph Robinson, Esq., Concord. 

The Committee on Grain, Grass and Root Crops, having 
attended to the duty assigned them, respectfully submit 
the following report : 

Wheat. 

But two entries of this important staple were made for 
premium. Oner by Daniel Fisk, of Dublin, to whom is 
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nwardad; for the best aere of wbeati the first preiniwft of 

no. 

The groimd wag broken up in the &U of 1S51, hftviiig 
been mowed ten years without dressing. In 18S2 planted 
with potatoes-^^twenty loads of stable mioinre to the acre. 
In 1853 planted with com, spreadnig on eight loads of 
green manure, and putting twenty loads of rotted manure 
in the hiU. In 1854 split the hills, harrowed thoroughly, 
spread on ten loads stable manure, jdowed and har^awed 
it agidn. Sowed two bushels and ten quarts of wheat, 
washed and mixed with lime. Soil^ a graxelly loam. Pro- 
duct, 32 1-2 bushels. 

L. A» & D. P. Adams, of JafiErey^ on 184 rods, raised 29 
bui^els, being a fraction over 25 bushels to the acre. SoU, 
to use their own langusige, a jnediup loam-*-broke up in 
the &U (^ 1852, planted with com in 1853—3^ loads of 
manure to the acre ; plowed twice last spring, ^i^ sowed 
May 26th, 1 1-2 bushels per acre. To th^m tiie second 
premium is awarded. 

The ravages of the weevil and the blight, have for years 
so far discouraged our farmers that the cultivation of wheat 
has by a great many of them been discontinued. Yet it is 
believed by your committee, that it will prove to be good 
economy for every farmer in New Hampshire, especially 
those upon upland farms, at the present exorbitant price 
of flour, to raise their own wheat, and not depend on the 
Soutii or West for bread. 



Corn. 

It is to be regretted that the grand staple, not only of 
New England, but of the United States — a product 
of more aggregate value than any other in the country, 
and that enters so lai^ely into the oon8usq>tion of both 
man and beast — should excite so little competition among 
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the farmers of our state. It is a very important product, 
not only >ts regards the value of the crops, but as necessa- 
rily aflfording, if properly cultivated, one of the best prep- 
arations of the soil for the various finer grains and grasses. 

To Bufus E. Sanborn, Hampton Falls, the only person 
w}(0 has entered for premium and furnished the proper 
statement, is awarded $10, for the best acre of com. 

Soil, a sandy loam, broken up May 2d, 1854, with the 
Hichigan sod plow, 12 inches deej^ then harrowed; spread 
on five cords barn manure, five cords of hog compost, and 
200 lbs. Peruvian guano ; harrowed again, then plowed five 
or six inches deep, and again well harrowecl* Planted 
Hay 18, rows 3 feet apart each way ; applied 100 lbs. guana 
to the hill, mixing well with the soil with the hoe. Planted 
Brown com, 7 or 8 kiernels to the hill,, thinned to four the 
second time hoekig. Applied 200 Iba guano about the hill 
the second time hoeing. Hoed twice and cultivated tiireii 
times fai June; hoed onee vpt July without cultivating; hill 
flat. Gut stalks Aug. 30, harvested Sept. 27. Product 98 
bushels, 3 pecks, 1 5-10 quarts ; affording, as the following 
statement of expenses will show, at one dollar per bushel, 
a net profit of $63 per acre, and, at the present high 
price of corn, a profit of more than $100« 



10 cords manure at |3 per cord, , 


$30 00 


500 lbs. PeruTian guano, at $54 per ton, 


13 60 


Carting and spreading manure, 


3 60 


Plowing and harrowing, 


6 50 


Planting, 


2 00 


Oultivating and hoeing, 


8 00 


Harvesting and husking. 


7 00 


Half bushel seed. 


50 


Interest on land and taxes. 


6 50 



Total, ♦71 50 
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The value of the crop is as follows, viz : 

98 bushels; 3 pecks, and 1 5-10 quarts, at $1 per 

bushel, $98 75 

Stalks, butts and husks, 20 00 

Half the manure unspent, 21 75 

1140 50 
Deduct expense, 77 50 



Net profit on one acre, * $63 00 

Who can doubt, then, that an article that can be made so 
profitable, to the growth of which our climate and soil are 
so weU adapted, and which so seldom disappoints the 
hopes of the husbandman, should be produceci in sufficient 
Quantities,' at least, for home consumption? It is feared 
there are too many mouths for the hands that tabor. Let 
i^ore men cultivate the soil and we BhalL not long be 
troubled with the unusually high prices of bread-stuffs. 



Barlbt. 

For the premium on barley, Jonathan E. Smith, of Dub- 
lin, had no competitor. But not deeming that circumstance 
^ sufficient reason why an individual, who has complied 
with the rules of the society, and made a good crop, should 
be disregarded, your committee h^ve awarded to him the 
first premium of $5. 

Soil, clay loam, with clayey, hard pan subsoil; broken 
up in the fall of 1852, planted with corn and potatoes in 
1853. Spread on green manure liberally, and manured 
lightly in the hiU; in 1854 applied 20 loads manure, spread 
evenly and plowed in ; harrowed well, and June 6th sowed 
4 bushels barley, harrowed and rolled. Product 42 bushels 
and 7 quarts per acre. 
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Barley is a somewhat uncertam crop, but is considered 
about equal in value to com to feed to stock. . It matures 
80 much earlier than corn, that it is qu^te an object to 
raise it for the feeding of swine. Besides it is an excel- 
lent grain with which to stock down land. 



Hebds-Gbass and Glovib. 

The premium of |5 is awarded to William B. Kimball, 
of Cornish, for the best acre of herds-grass and clover. 

The following is Mr. Kimball's statement of the cul- 
ture, &c. : 

In the fall of 1 850broke up ; in the spring of 1851 maoMired 
heavily and cultivated strong, and planted with com, using 
my kind of compost in the hill ; in 1852 plowed in 50 loads 
of manure to the acre, and planted the second year with 
corn ; the next crop was wheat ; with this crop of wheat I 
sowed on grass seed. The drought was so severe that it 
killed the grass. The first of September, 186S, I tunied 
the stubble under and sowed a very heavy stock of herds- 
grass and clover seed, and harrowed it in. 



Hops. 

Gen. W. P. Riddle, of Manchester, and C. B. Cooke, of 
Alstead, entered for premium on Hops, and produced fine 
specimens of the article at the State Fair. Those of Mr. 
Cooke were nicely pressed and baled. 

Gen. Riddle has had much experience in hop growing, 
and understands its cultivation better, perhaps, than any 
other man in the State. We award him the first premium 
of $5. . Below is his statement : 

Half acre of ground set with hops, and eight successive 
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crops taken from it. Ploired open the hflls in May ; trim- 
med the rooti^; and applied a small shovel-full of compost 
to each hill; coveired the roots again and set the poles; 
hoed three times; in Julj added a pint of leached ashes, 
mixed with lime, to a hill. Product, 669 lbs. flrst sort of 
hops of superior quality. 

Value of 669 lbs. hops at 30 cents, 
Interest on land, and taxes, 
Bzpense of cnltirationi 





1200 70 


12 00 




41 U 






43 14 





Profit, $167 66 

To Mr. Cooke was awarded the second premium, the 
<' Transactions." Below is Us gtattm^ent : 

« My hop field consists of two acres of hill or upland, 
being mellow loam with hard pan bottom, part having been 
io hops seven years, the rest two. The acre entered was 
measured from one comer of the piece taking across the 
lew yard on to the old about half on each. The manner 
of cultivation for three years, as follows : — ^Plow early in 
the spring, turning from the rows ; open the hills, prune 
and manure ; set the poles at a proper time, hoe to keep 
the weeds down, two or three times, as the case requires, 
using the plow the first time, and the cultivator afterwards. 
The new yard (owing to the dry season,) was not well 
rooted, and, last year, had very few hops on it. This year 
they were extremely large and good. This field was cul- 
tivated the same as the other, excepting last year it was 
manured on the top of the hill in the fall and not opened 
in the spring. The third year back it was in com, the sod 
being turned in the spring before planting. The manure 
used has been mostly a compost, formed of one half bam- 
yard manure, the other half muck or wash from the road- 
side, drawn together in the fall, in the spring adding a 
suitable quantity of ashes and lime, and mixed it well to- 
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gfrther. I think this eqtuJ ta or better than bam jard ma- 
nure. Used seven loads to the acre each year. 

The acre measured contains 868 hills, and upon the new 
yard I find 41 hills without hops, leaving 827 bearing hills, 
producing 900 lbs. inspected weight. Had I known a half 
acre would have answered, I think I could have measured 
one from the new yard which would have produced at least 
500 Iba." 



Cabeots. 

The last article to be considered in this report is car* 
rots. 

This root is so easily raised, is so productivei and makes 
such an excellent feed for horses and hogs, and all kinds of 
neat stock, that your committee are gratified to notice the 
increased interest it is exciting among our farmers. To 
Charles Beed, of FitxwUliam, is awarded the first pre- 
mium; and the deoond to Bufios C. Sanborn, of Hampton 
Falls. 

Entries were also made by A. B. Closson of Hanover, 
S. W. Buffum of Winchester, and Jesse B. Fitts of Candia, 
each of whom presented fine specimens at the Fair. Be- 
low is Mr. Beed's statement : 

The land is in a high state of cultivation, and a good 
deep and mellow soil, well manured, lying to tl^e southi 
rather inclining, on which are are some young apple trees, 
very fine, having been set four or five years, and well cul- 
tivated. 

• 

This may certify that I have measured a piece of ground 
for Mr. Charles Beed, containing 40 square rods, on which 
were raised the present season 300 baskets of carrots, 
weighmg 75 lbs. each. Calling 50 lbs. a bushel, would 
make 450 bushels, or 22,500 lbs. I assisted in harvesting 
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and putting the carrots into the cellar. They were the 
long orange carrot and of large size. 

Thomas S. Gk>BMAK. 



Mb. Sanborn's Statement. 

The piece of land entered by me for a premiun on car- 
rots measures one-fourth of an acre. The soil is a sandy 
loam, and was sown to carrots the last year. There were 
four cords of compost manure applied in the spring of 
1853. After the crop was taken off in October, which was 
161 1-2 bushels; I carted on to the piece four oords of ma- 
nure from the barn cellar, and plowed under ; in November 
I put on about three cords of swamp muck. The land 
plowed again about the 20th of May, twelve inches deep, 
then harrowed and rolled, until the ground was thoroughly 
pulverised. I then raked the ground and sowed one 
pound of the orange carrot seed with a se^d-sower, the 
27th of May. The carrots were sown in rows 18 indies 
apart, and thinned to six inches in the rows. They were 
hoed five or six times, the ground kept mellow, and no 
weeds allowed to grow. 

The expense of raising tiie carrots is as follows, viz* : 



Carting manure, 


|2 00 


Plo-wing, harrowing and rolling, 


1 75 


Baking the ground and sowing. 


75 


Seed, 


8T 


Weeding, thinning ajid hoeing. 


7 00 


Literest on land and taxes. 


1 50 


Manure, 4 cords at $3 per cord, * 


12 00 


Swamp muck, 3 cords at 50 cent per cord. 


1 50 


Harvesting, 


5 00 



Total expense; $32 37 
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The Talue of the carrots is as follows : 

264 1-2 bushels, at 30 cents per bushel, 
Half of the manure unspent, 



179 35 
6 75 


$86 10 
32 37 



Total value of crop, 
Deduct expenses, 

Net profit, on one-fourth of an acre, $53 73 

Cost of raising carrots a little less than 10 cents per 
bushel, and is at the rate of 1058 bushels per acre. * 



Mb. Buppum's Statmibnt. 

I sowed 60 square rods to carrots. The soil is a sandy 
loam ; half of it was manured and sowed to carrots last 
year ; the other half was sward land broken up about the 
first of May, and plowed from ten to twelre inches deep- 
Ten square rods were manured with 10 bushels of oyster 
shell lime. 

Ten square rods were manured with 3 bushels of ashes 
and 3 of oyster shell lime- 
Ten square rods were manured with 20 lbs. of Peruvian 
guano. 

Ten square rods were manured with 20 Ib^. of Mexican 
guano. 

Ten square rbds were manured with 5 bushels of ashes. 
Ten square rods were manured with a cart load of 30 
bushels of compost manure. 

These were all spread broadcast and harrowed in. The 
second week in May it was raked and the .seed sowed with 
a seied-sower, which occupied less than half a day. It was 
sowed in rows about eighteen inches apart. About three- 
fourths of a pound of seed was used. When the plants 
were small, a few rows were thinned and left about four 
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inches apart. Most of the piece grew thick as they were 
sown and yielded a larger quantity than those which were 
thinned. The least amount was produced where Mexican 
guano was applied. The greatest where the oyster shell 
lime was used. Owing probably to the large amount of 
lime applied to those 10 square rods, the carrota grown 
upon them looked pale and sickly in the early part of the 
season ; during the latter part, they asdumed a fine ap* 
pearance, and yielded , I should think, a quarter more than 
any other, except where Peruvian guano was used. I 
raised 241 bushels of the yellow carrot on the 60 square 
rods. The drought rendered the crop much lighter than 
it would otherwise have been. 
Winchester, Nov. 27, 1864. 



Ma. Clossoh's Statbheht. 

The patch contained One acre. Soil, a clayey loam in- 
clining to clay, and resting on a hard clay subsoil, 12 or 15 
inches from the surface, which is quite flat, and so reten- 
tive of moisture that the season is often far advanced be- 
fore it can be worked to advantage. I put 20 cart loads 
of long manure on green sward and plowed ten inches deep 
with a Michigan plow. I then spread on ten loads of fine 
manure ; sowed 100 lbs. each of guano and plaster, har- 
rowed thoroughly, rolled with a light roller, and sowed 
2 1-2 lbs. of seed, with a common seed sower, in drills 2(X 
inches apart, on the 25th of May, which is some ten or fif- 
teen days later than is desirable especially in a dry season. 

The quarter acre which I entered for premium, is a part 
of the field above described, and was considered about an 
average of the whole. It yielded 212 bushels by measure^ 
being at the rate of 860 bushels to the acre* 
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Mb. Fitts' Statement. 

I selected a very deep, loamy sofl, as free as possible of 
stoaeS; on which I have raised carrots two years, and on a 
part, one year before this. In April, 1853, 1 manured very 
high; I pot on about 16 ox-cart loads of oonmion yard ma- 
nm'e, and plowed in very deep. I sowed my seed on the 
22d of May, in rows 12 inches apart. The seed came up 
irell, and grew remarkably — ^by the middle of July the tops 
covered the ground completely, and on the 10th of Aug. 
they ttood perfectly even, two and a half feet high, and on 
the 13th of Aug. a very heavy storm and wind lodged them 
all level with the ground, and they never came up after- 
wards, but rotted immediately on the ground. This affected 
the growth of the root very materially ; a very small top 
grew out of each afterwards, from three to six inches high ; 
in the fall I had " a little million" in number, and about 110 
bushels. 

In April, i854> I put on one bag (189 H)s.) of Peruvi&n 
guano, sown broadcast and plowed in deep ; dowed my seed 
on the 27tii of May, in rows 16 inches apart ; they hme 
looked very promising, although the present droughfis 
affecting them somewhat. 

CamUa, iV<w. 13, 1854. 
Mb. Adams — Sir: 

I might have stated to you the other day at our inter- 
view thi^ I have kept debt and credit withBoiy carrot piece 
through the season, and as it may be somewhat interesting 
to your committee to know tiie result, I hereby, send you a 
oopy of my book account. 

To 139 lbs. guano, |5 61 

" plowing twice, 1 60 

<< sowing the seed, 60 

" seed, 60 

" weeding and thinning, 7 26 
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^ harvestingy |6 50 

<<iiseofland| 1 25 



$23 11 



One hundred and eighty-three boshels of earrots at 
112 per toA; forty bushels to the ton amounts to $54 90 

23 11 



Net profit, $31 79 

JESSE R. FITTS. 



The following grains which received cash premiums; be- 
came the property of the Society : 

Daniel Fisk, Dublin, for best spring wheat, 

L. A. & D. P. Adams, Westmoreland, second, 

Oeo. D. Kingsbury, Walpole,for best winter wheat, 

£. Blake, Keene, for best ears corn, 

George Joslyn, Surry, second, 

Dudley Britton, Surry, for best oats, 

Z. 8. Barstow, Eeene, second, 

S. W. Buffum, Winchester, for best peas, 

A. Stoddard, Nelson, second, 

John T. Wiswell, Marlboro', for best pole beans, 

E. Blake, Eeene, second, 

Danford Bice, Claremont, for best bush beans, 

Geo, Harvey, Marlboro', second, 

Geo. W. Hammond, Gilsum, for best millet, 

Geo. Harvey, Marlboro', second, 

Henry Wiswell, Marlboro', 8 varieties of garden 

seeds, 6 00 

Alvah Thompson, Swanzey, for samples of Black 

Sea Wheat and Java Wheat, Diploma. 



15 00 


3 00 


5 00 


a 00 


1 00 


2 00 


i 00 


2 00 


1 00 


2 00 


1 00 


2 00 


1 00 


2 00 


1 00 
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Duiford Bicei Claremont; for corn, Diploma. 

Otia Whitoomb, Swanzey, for com, Diploma. 

Solomon Mack, Gilsum, onion seed. Diploma. 

A. Taylor, Hinsdale, 12 quarts wheat. Diploma. 
Aaron Daj, Oilsnm, for white beans, Diploma. 

B. W. Gonn, Gilsum, for 1 bushel com ears, Diploma.. 
B«ra Wilder, Nelson, for bush beans. Diploma. 
J. Bennett, Westmoreland, one bushel wheat 1863, 

and one, 1854, Diploma^ 

T. H. Leverett, Keene,*l bushel seed com, Diploma. 



VEGETABLES. 

Judges. — J. B. Cilley, Deerfield; Samuel Garfield^ 
Charlestown ; A. Davis, Eeene. 

Bufus 0. Sanborn, Hampton Falls, for best carrots, $1 00 

Bichardson Bobertson, Charlestown, for best onions, 1 00 

George Bising, Eeene, for best squashes, 1 00 

Isaac Hubbard, Olaremont, for best pumpkins, 1 00 

Samuel Dinsmore, EeenC; for best sweet corn, 1 00 
Luke Joslyn, Stoddard, for best peck table pota* 

toes, • 1 00 



FBUIT. 

Judges. — C. E. Potter, Manchester ; A. W. Haven, Ports- 
mouth ; P. M. Bossiter, Milford ; Cyrus Barton, Concord. 

Your committee cannot but express their surprise and 
gratification at the extensive display of excellent fruit, that 
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has oome under their eza^amatioii. More e^teigsbe. by^ ftr 
aa a wholei than has been presented on the oooasion of mj 
preceding Fair of this Society. Peara> peaobqs and plums 
are less abundant than on former OQcasionSi — ^but apples, 
in their profusion, size, quality, more than make up £or the 
deficiency in the other fruits. 

There were twenty-seven competitors for the premiums 
of your Society in the simple article of apples, all present- 
ing the prescribed number of six varieti^^-taii others 
twenty, twenty-five, thirty, thirty-frre> and even forty varie- 
ties. 

Among so many competitors, and such an abundance of 
the finest varieties, it has been a difficult task for your com- 
mittee to discriminate and decide as between the competi- 
tors and their specimens } *but however faulty their de- 
cisions may be, the committee will be exonerated from cen- 
sure on the score of partiality, when the fisiet is known, 
that with two exceptions alone, the competitors are entire 
strangers to them. 

Tour committee award to C. S. Pish, of Gilsum, 

the first premium upon apples of $4 00 

Mr. Pish presented forty varieties of apples, exceeding 
in number the specimens of any other competitor, and not 
only in number, but your committee are unanimously of the 
opinion that he had decidedly the best varieties. Not 
alone the best varieties of well-known cultivated fruit, — 
but he excelled in Seedlings. His Arrowsike, TwitcheFs or 
Clover Sweeting, Ulloa and Zopher, were seedlings of Mr. 
Pish's own growing, and for color, size, and taste, worthy 
of all commendation. These varieties your committee 
would recommend for general cultivation, as mo»t excellent 
in their kind. Mr. Pish has been engaged in the cultivation 
of fruit for many years, and with abundant sncceseH'^s his 
display of specimens attest — and we think his efforts have 
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been of decided advantage to the firoit growers of Ms 
conntj, and cannot bnt feel safe that his example and its 
results will be felt in other comities — in the spread of his 
excellent fruit* 

They would award to Lewis Taylor, of Hinsdale, for 
the second best six varieties of apples, the seoond 
premium of $3 00 

Mr. Taylor's apples comprised twenty well-known and 
valuable varieties-**-a]id were very large and beautiful c^e* 
oimens of fruit 

They award to Albert Chardi, of Kome, for the 
third best six varieties of apples, the third pre- . 
mium, Transactions. 

They would recommend that the Society award a Di* 
ploiha to 

David Olement of Hudson, 
Seth Kingsbury of Boxbory, 
Charles Beed of Fitswilliam, 
A. S. Kendall of Fitsnvilliam, 
J. Bennett of Westmoreland, 
T. H, Leverett of Keene, 
James Hill of Greenland^ 
E. Blake of Keene, 
Elisha W. Onto of Oilsum, 
for es^bitions of fine fruit* 

3tfr. Clement had five varieties, and his " Garden Boyal" 
and '^ Bobinsoji apple/' were peculiarly fine* 

Mr. Bennett exhibited a Seedling that was of excellent 
flavor. 

Mr, Beed had two Seedlings that were very fine, and 
worthy of extensive propagation. 

8 
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They would award to Alfred W. Haveo^ of Forts- 
mouthy for the best six ymeties of pears, the firi^t 
premiom of |4 OO 

Mr. Ebtven dissented, not from the award, bat from the 
propriety of the awaifd, he being upon the committee ; but 
the majority of the c(»nmittee were of the opinipn that his 
specimens justly claimed the award and insisted upon it. 
Mr. Haven had on exhibition fifteen varieties — all excellent 
in their kind, being selected from some sixty varieties, 
which he has in cultivation. His efforts in tiiis kind of hor- 
ticulture, are extensive ; have had a decided effect upon iSlie 
horticulture of Rockingham County, and the majority of 
the committee cannot but hope that hd will give his ex- 
perience such permiuieAt shape, in fiitvre, that its beneficial 
results may be enjoyed by the State at large. 

They would award to Horace F.Evans, of Hinsdale, 
for the second best six varieties of pears, the 
second premium of $3 00 

And to G. S. Fish, of Gilsum, third best six varie- 
ties of pears, the third premium of Transactions. 

They would award to H. J. Frendi, of Mwedith, for 
the best lot of grapes, the first premium of $1 00 

To Milan Harris, of Harrisville, the second pre« 

mium upon grapes, Trang^ctions. 

To Frederick Smyth, of Manchester, for display of 
Isabella grapes, Diploma. 

They would award to Charles Beed, of Fit2willism, 

for the best lot of quinces, the first premium of |2 00 

To J. S. Ide, of Hinsdale, the second premium upon 
quinces. Transactions. 

To A. A. Parker, Fitzwilliam, the third premium 
upon quinces, Diploma. 

They would award to Isaac Whittemore, of Man- 
chester, for the best peck of cranberries, the first 
premium of |3 00 
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Of peaches and plums, t^e were very few on exhibi- 
tion, and those not of such size or quality as to claim any 
premium, and your committee have neglected to make any 
award for those kinds of fruits. 

Of melons, there were none on exhibition, and your 
committee cannot forbear suggesting in this connectioni 
that, if the State Fair is to be holden as late as October, 
that peaches, plums and melons may as well be left out of 
the Ust of premium i^rticles, as that month is too late fbr 
any respectable show in such fruits. 



DAIRY.— BuTTBB. 

JuDCHBS. — ^H. A. Bill, Keene ; H. D. Walker, Portsmouth; 
D. P. Wheeler, Orford. 

John Lawrence, Eeene, for best butter, $6 00 

Gilman White, Westmoreland, for second, Medals 

Lucius Taft, Keene, third, Transactions. 

Premiums on butter made by girls under 20 years of age : 

Isabella G. Bice, West Glaremont, aged 16 yeai^, 
for best butter, 1 doz. Silver Tea Spoonsr 

Bachael Norris, Westmoreland, aged 19, second, 

1-2 doz, Sflver Tea Spoons* 

Gharloite P. Wymaa, Keene, aged 18, thnrd. Medal. 

Mary Ann Butterfield, Westmoreland, aged 17, 
fourth, Diploma* 

No statements which are sufficiently definite to be of any 
value, accompanying the entries. This is to be regrette^^ 
as exactness of method is the most important ijoattor tO' 
the public, in the bestowing of the premiums. 
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Ohbbsb. 

JuDOSS. — Brown Nonrsei Troy ; S^ Ohase; Litckfield ; F. 
Daggett, Westmoreland* 

Oilman White, Westmoreland, for best cheese, |6 00 

Stephen Chase, Keene, second, 4 00 

Charles £. Cook, Alstead, third, Diploma. 

Hr. Chase gires the fbUoirh^ as his method of making 
cheese: 

In making <^new milk's cheese," the milk is strained into 
a tub from the cows, then it is left two hours or so after 
{he rennet is added, when the cnrd is dipped off into a 
basket. 

The morning's milk is managed in the same way; then 
the curds are united, cut up, salted and pressed two days ; 
while pressing it is turned five or six times. Alter taken 
from the press the cheese is buttered daily. 

Mr. A. Thompson of Swanzey, on exhibition^ gives the 
following as his method : 

The milk at night is strained ii^to a hnoB kettle, which is 
placed in two pailfulls cold water in a large ^ fieirmer's 
boiler," where it remains until morning, when it is warmed 
(no cream taken off ) and put into a tub and morning's milk 
added, then 1-2 pint of rennet to 20 lbs. curd ; after which 
we whey off the curd, then chop it up fine, and add one 
tea cup full of the best ground rock salt to 20 lbs. curd, 
then press it in a self-acting press ; the weight of the cheese 
generally being sufficient without additional power. The 
cheese remains in the press 24 hours, after which it is but- 
tered and turned erery day for three months, if not sold 
before that time. 

Dairy, eight half-blood Durham cows. 

Swanzey, Oct 2d, 1854. 
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Mb. Whitb'b Statembnt. — ^These dieses w^re nukde 
from the milk of 4 cows. Tbe malk is made into oiurd as 
soon as milkedi night and morning. It is prepared and 
salted; (not warmed at all) and put into the hoop each daj 
and a cloth put on to absorb the moisture, and alight press- 
ure. When the hoop is full it is pressed. There is noth- 
ing put into it; except pure rennet and salt. 



HONEY, AND MAPLE SUGAE. 

Judges.— B. P. Cutter, Pelhamj E. N. Puller, Ports- 
mouthy J. Kingsbury, Surrj. 

H0N£T« 

Noah W. Hardy, Nelson, for best honey, |3 00 

Elijah Blake, Keene, second, 2 00 

D. Bice, West Claremont, third, ^transactions. 

SnQJA. 

Granville Gilmore, Acworfli, for best sugar, $3 00 

Samuel Eongsbury, Keene, second, 2 00 

George W. Hammond, Gilsum, third. Transactions. 

The committee recommend the award of Diplomas to 
Daniel W. Bill, of Gilsum, for maple sugar, and to Amos 
Wendell, of Sullivan, for one gallon of maple molasses. 

No statement was received concerning the method by 
which Isieveral specimens of fine maple sugar were made, 
especially of the final process. It bears appearance of 
being ground, but the committee are not aware of any ad- 
admntage resulting from this method of finishing. William 
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Eelseji of Laadaff, presented a nice specimen of 15 lbs., 
very white and finely ground. 



Mb. Hammond's Statsmsnt. 

To James 0. Adams, Esq., Secretary of the N. H. Agri- 
cultural Society. 

A description of the ^' process of manafSBusture'^ of the 
maple sugar, entered by the subscriber for premium at the 
State Agriciiltural Fair at Keene, Oct. 8d, 4tii, 5th and 6th, 
1854: 

We first endearor to be neat. 
And keep our tube both elean and sweet 
Untbin a house so trim and slick— 
Hj pans for boiling set on brick» 
So that no smoke or ashes can 
PoUute the syn^ in the pan. — 
As soon as gathered, boil mj sap, 
And use doe care that no mishap 
Be£aU it in the operation. 
Which Chemiits term eraporation. 
When dnl J boiled in pan or kettle, 
I strain m j symp off to settle ; 
Then pour the liquor from the diegs, 
And clarify with milk and eggs; 
When nicelj skinmied, through flanml strained^ 
And then we do commence again. 
And boil, and watch it lest it waste. 
Until 'tis finished to my taste. 
I Thai pour in tubs and let it grain. 
And lastly turn them up to drain. 
]^t when Ibr market we do make it. 
Why then, dew sir, we hare to ** cake it;** 
In little cakes so white and round. 
The nicest in the market found. 

Yery respeotfuUj yours and &e 

Oommittee's humble s^ant, 

GB€. W. HAMMOND- 
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Mb, GiLMora's Statement. 

Hy badi:ets are scalded cl^aa before setting; the sap is 
boiled to symp in dieet k<m pans^ then strained through 
wool flannel cloth into a tin can, stand in the same nntil 
settled, l^en drawn off leaviog the sedimait at the bottom ; 
deapse idth milk and salerati^, then strain the second 
time, then boiled down to si^ar, put in a tab ; after stand* 
ing three or four wedcs the tub is inyerted up and the 
ngar drains. 

The procees of making the stirred or grain^ sugar, k 
the same, except it should be done off hard, and stinred mn- 
ta dry in the kettle. 

GRANVILLE GILMOEE. 



BREAD. 

JuDisBS, — ^A. A. Parker, Pitzwilliam; J. A* Marsh, Litch* 
field; Wm. Haile, mhsdale. 

The Committee on Bread report — That they fonnd on 
exhibition 60 loaves of bread, one sheet of bmis, and one 
apple-pie, and they gave the whole a ftdl examination 1>7 
all the senses appUeable to the subject — sight, smell, and 
taste. To arrive at a satisfjEwtory result, was a more diffi- 
cult task than they had imagined ; but good bread, emphati- 
cally called "the staff of life," was deemed of too much 
importance to be treated with the slightest ircglect. 

The committee are of opinion that meal or flour, mixed 
with pure water and good yeast, well kneaded, sufficiently 
risen and thoroughly baked, is the ne plus ultra of good 
bread. By this standard, they adjudicated upon the speci- 
mens before them; and after rejecting all the loaves tba 
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did not come ap to this staadardi thef were very agreeablj 
gnrprised to find so many remained. Out of these, the 
committee fomid great difficulty in seleeting those, of each 
kindi upon which to award a premium* They much re>^ 
gretted that more premiums were not at their command, 
«nd hope that hereafter a lai^er number may be offered. 
After settling, with much investigation, which three speci- 
mens of each kind, were entitled to jnremkims, a still more 
difficult task remained, to settle which should be first, and 
which last. It requires more skill thimthe committee pos- 
sess to make a distiiiction, where there is no perceirable 
difference. But a division had to be made, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, to be sure, and the premiums awarded. If any 
good house-wife should believe, that her loaf of bread was 
equal to any that received the first premium, we beg leave 
to suggest to her, that the committee may be of the same 
opinion. But a decision had to be made, arbitrarily or 
otherwise, and the question settled. We beg the Society 
to believe that the difficulty the committee encountered is 
no fiction, but a reality. Finer specimens of bread, it is 
believed, were never before exhibited; and it is gratifyii^ 
to find, that, amid the follies of the age, such a staple and 
indispensable article as bread, has not been negleeted, but 
recdved at the hands of our liGur oountry-women that at- 
tention, in Bome good measure, that its importance de- 
mands. Under these considerations and suggestions, the 
eommittee do award for the best loaf of Wheat Bread, 

1st premium to Mrs. Chas. Keyes, 13 00 

8d '< to Mrs. G. Hastings, % 00 

3d . « to Mrs. J. T. Wiswell, Diploma* 

Best loaf of Bye and Indian Bref^, 

1st premium to Mrs. L. L. Bobbins, $3 00 

2d « to Utb. D. W. Wilson, 2 00 

$d *' to Mrs. Ezra Wadqr, Diploma. 
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To Miss Jidia A. Oarrol, the ooBimittee recommend a 
gratuity of a Diploma, for a very superior apple-pie ; aud to 
Mrs. A. Maynard; for a ^eet of excellent buns, tkey re* 
commend a Diploma* 

Some fine specimens of " Graham bread" were exhibited, 
on which the committee would have been glad to award 
premiums, if the rules of the Society had permitted ; and 
they suggest, that hereafter, premiums be offered for sudi 
« healthy, economical and palatable bread. 

Upon the whole, the committee were much gratified witii 
the exhibition of bread. Competition in this article can 
never become very extensive, as it suffers much by trans- 
portation and by age. All competitors, therefore, must 
reside in the vicmity of the exhibition. The good house- 
wives, in this country, aware of this fact, have promptly 
come forward, and presented such fine specimens of oooB 
BSEAB, as to sustafai their reputation at home, gratify 
their friends abroad, and most seriously puzzle the corn- 
mittee who had the high honor of inspecting and adjudicat- 
ing upon their offerings. Let oooD bread be the tnotto of 
the Society, now and forever. 



CORPORATION MANUFACTURES. 

Judges.— -N. C. Smith, Bampstead ; C. T. Buffum, Keene ; 
James F. Dane, Nashua. 

Milan Harris, of Harrisville, for best doe skin, $6 00 

Harris & Hutchinson, of Harrisville, for second best 

doe skin. Medal and Diploma. 

Milan Harris, of Harrisville, for best double milled 

cassimere, MedaL 

Henry Duncklee, of Antrim, 5 lbs. sewing silk, Diploma* 
T. Colony, of Eeene, for best flannel, MedaL 
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DOMESTIC MANUPACTUBES. 

Judges. — A. H. Bennetti Winchester ; S. Hanson, Lin- 
coln ; Beiy'amin Beed| Swanzej. 

The Committee on Domestic Manufactures having attend- 
ed to the duty assigned them, report as follows: 

C. C. P. Harris, Nelson, best rug carpet, |1, or a Diploma. 

Mrs. Aaron Day, Oilsum, second. Diploma. 

Mrs. Obed Hall, Stoddard, 12 yds. frocking. Transactions. 

Mrs. E. H. Horton, Westminster, Yt., 1 piece of 
frocking. Diploma* 

Mrs. Wesley Austin, Eeene, hearth rag. Diploma. 

Mrs. David Busd, Acworth, best hearth rug, |1 00 

Mrs. S. F. Adams, Winchester, hearth rtig, Transactions. 

Miss Eliza AnnBawson, Sullivan, hearth rug, Transactions. 

Mrs. Lamed, Gardner, Mass., hearth rpg, Diiriloma. 

Mrs. £. K. Bailey, Jafirey, hearth rug, Traoaactions. 

Mrs. S. H. Smith, Winchester, hearth rug, Transactions* 

Mrs. J. Q. Jones, Marlow, hearth rug, Transaetions. 

Mrs. Laban Bice, Jafirey, hearth rug, Diploma. 

Mrs. Josiah Colony, Keene, rag carpet. Diploma. 

B. Cooledge, Marlow, best gloves and mittens, $2 00 

Mrs, David Buss, Acworth, second best mittens, 
woolen. Diploma. 

Portsmouth Hosiery Co., for specimen of hose, Diploma. 

Mrs. Isaiah Gould, Stoddard, best woolen stockings, $2 00 

Mrs. Allen Qrif&n, Eeene, second. Transactions. 

Mrs. Laban Bice, Jafirey, best pair of cottoli stock- 
ings, $2 00 

Mrs. S. P. Adams, Winchester, second. Transactions. 

Mrs. Alden Ford, Orford, best linen stockings. Transactions. 

Martin L. Goddard, Gilsum, best pair of worsted 

stockings, $2 00 

James Townsend, Marlboro', best woolen yam, 2 00 

"Ephraim George, Marlboro', best shirts and 

drawers, Diploma. 
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Isaac Lamson, Swanzey, 1 cotton knit spread, Book. 

Mrs. Laban Bice, Jaffrey, be^t table doth, $1 00 

S. W. Binney, Keene, second, Diploma. 

Lyman Stone, Nelson, 1 pair of woolen blankets, Diploma. 
Wm* Kelsey, Landaff, best pair woolen blankets, $4 00 
" <* " best 10 yds. flf^nnel, 4 00 

Fanlknepr & Colony, Keene, mixed flannel, Dq)loma* 

Mrs. H. W. Hurlbnrt, Hanover, specimens of draw- 
ing. Transactions. 



NEEDLE WORK. 

Judges. — ^ta W. Rnssell, Winchester ; George Ticknor, 
Olaremontj Mrs. Frederick Smyth, Manchester; Miss E. 
C. Bailey, Keene. 

Mrs. Laban Bice, Jaffirey, for best needle work, $5 00 

llrs. E. A. Dmiklee, Nashna, second, 3 00 

B. R. Bailey, Jaflfrey, quilt, Medal. 

Elisabeth L. Sears, Glaremont, embroidery, Transactions. 

Miss Carpenter, Keene, fancy work. Diploma. 

Miss E. M. Alexander, Winchester, floss embroidery. 

Transactions. 

Miss Martha Eager, Hinsdale, fancy work. Diploma. 

Miss Marcella S. Holmes, Keene, for lamp mat. Diploma. 

Dr. D. L. M. Conmiings, Swana^ey, for Oheneille em- 
broidery, Medal. 

Mrs. Paul Willard, Winchester, 74 years old; bed 

quilt. Transactions . 

Mrs. H. D. Jewell, Munsonville, bed quilt. Transactions. 

Unrrersalist Society, Winchester, for bed quilt. 

Transactions. 

H. P. Leverett, for embroidery. Diploma. 
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H« P. Stevens, Oharlestowii; for two tidies, Diploma. 

Thb Whitok Prize. 

Mr8« Samuel Eingsborj, Eeene, for best darning, $6 00 
Mrs. Laban Bice, Ja&ey, second, 2 00 

Miss Julia F. Blake, Eeene, for best patching, 4 00 

Mrs. Allen Oriffin, Eeene, second. Diploma. 

Miss E. C. Duxbnry, Manchester, for best darning 

by a young girl, 2 00 

Mrs. H. W. Hurlburt, Hanover, darning. Transactions. 



MILLINEBT. 

Judges.— G. W. M. Pitman, Bartlett; E. L. Eldridge 
Milford : William Hewes, Swanzey. 

B. B. Gilmore, Eeene, for best silk bonnet, |6 00 

K Clark, Eeene, second. Medal. 

« « ^* for best fancy straw, $3 00 

E. B. Oilmore, Eeene, second. Diploma. 

« '' " for chad's hat Diploma. 



TAILOB'S WOEE. 

Judges.— -Same as on Millinery. 

Buffum, Parker & Co., Eeene, for best dress suit, $8 00 
'' '« *« <« '* overcoat, 5 00 

" ^ " " «' dress coat, 6 00 

" " « « " vest. Diploma. 



HATS, CAPS AND FUBS. 

JuDOSS. — ^E. p. W6od, Newport ; E. J. Brewer, GUtre^ 
mont; 0. ¥. B. Waite, Claremoat. 

The display of palm hats was rather limited, considering 
the quantity that are made in the State, and especially in 
the coi^ty where the Fair was held. It is supposed that 
there are nearly or quite as many palm hats manufactured 
in the county of Cheshire as in all other counties in the 
State. 

Hr« S« W. Buffum, of Winchester, exhibited one case of 
palm hats, and one dozen ditto., all of which deserved 
much credit. 

Mr. David W. Parrar, of Troy, exhibited 36 pahn hats, 
which were the finest specimens of the kind that we have 
ever had the pleasure of examining; tiie committee would 
therefore award a Medal, and recommend that it be suita- 
bly inscribed, and presented to the person who braided the 
hats. 

We hope that the home manufacture of nice summer 
hats will be encouraged ; a vast amount of money goes for 
the purchase of foreign hats for sunmier use. 

H. Pond A Co., of Keene, made a very fine display of 
silk and fur hats; especially would wo notice one drab 
beaver and one drab otter hat, for which the committee 
would award a Medal. H. Pond A Co. also made some 
show of (doth caps, and for gloves, and one military cap, 
but nothing worthy of particular notice under this head. 

H. Pond & Co. exhibited 14 sets of furs, worthy of much 
credit, and were awarded a Diploma. 



BOOTS, SHOES AND LEATHER. 

Judges. — ^Alvah Smith, Lempster ; James Wilson, Pem- 
broke; J* G. Aids, Claremont; John Clark, Eeene. 
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Your committee foimd 8ome difib^ultj in doing justice to 
all concerned, and at the same time, to keep within the pre- 
scribed rules. 

The first premium was to be given for the best lot o€ 
boots and shoes for men's wear. Messrs. Mills, Lewis & 
Lane, of Milford, exhibited two cases of men's thick and 
thin boots of very superior quality and workmanship, but 
no shoes. D. Hager, of Hinsdale, exhibited a lot of boots 
and shoes, for which, although they would not compare 
with those first named, he claimed the first premium, be- 
cause they were the best within the rules in the oflFer of 
premiums ; your committee did not feel justified in so doing, 
consequently the first premium was not awarded to any 
one. 

D. Hager, Hinsdale, for the best women's shoes, $3 00 

J. Miller & Son, Walpole, for best calf boots, 3 00 

Mills, Lewis & Lane, Milford, second. Transactions. 

^ « '* « for best thick and kip 

boots, Diploma. 

Your committee were to award the first premium for 
the best upper leather, without specifying the kind. We 
would here remark, that calf-skins are an important kind 
of stock in which great improvements have been made of 
late, so as nearly, if not quite, to compete witii the French 
manufacture. We would recommend that a premium be 
offered at the next Fair for the best dozen or half dozen 
calf-skins. 

A. S. Kendall, of Fitzwilliam, exhibited a lot of leather 
of various kinds, among which were some beautiful speci- 
mens of patent and enamelled leather, fox which he was 
awarded the first premium of $2 ; which is quite too small 
for the encouragement of so important a manufacture, at 
least, if $5, which Was awarded for darning a pair of stock- 
ings, is not too large. 



S; WarreOj Chesteirfieldi for seoond begt upper 

leather^ Transactions. 

A. Smith & Son; Lempster; for best calf-skins, Transactions. 



HABNESSSS. 
JuDO^. — ^Tbe same m on Boots and Shoes. 

E. J. Bowen, of Claremonti exhibited a very fine chaise 
harness; combining the beauties of proportion and workman- 
ship; for which he was awarded the first premium of $7 00 

D. Wilkinson, Marlboro', for a beautiful russet car- 
riage harness, 5 00 
D. Wilkinson, Marlboro', for a side saddle and bridle, 3 00 
A. S. Tflton, Eeene, for best wagon harness, 8 00 



FURNITUKB. 

Judges. — ^EKram Ordway, Loudon; A. Polsom, Dover; 
P. N. Pisk, Concord. 

The exhibition of furniture at the State Pair, at Keene, 
was very small, and no chance for competition, except in 
one or two cases in small articles. Mr. S. D. Osborne, 
the principal exhibitor, produced some fine articles, al- 
though the rain hindered him from bringing a chamber set^ 
which would have added much to the show. Mr. Osborne 
appears to be an interesting man, one ciJcttlated to enlarge 
the Society, and from whom the Society may e:i^peot a per- 
manent member and efficient aid. 
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The other articles were of small dimensions ; an antique 
chaiT; two or three wrought chairs, two or three ottomans, 
two centre tables, with a few small toticles. The show 
was quite too small. Where were our furniture men of 
the western part of the State, not to saj any thing of those 
in the middle or eastern part ? Do they think because 
they are not sure of the best they will not present any 
thing ? This is not right. Let us all carry in some of our 
productions, the best we have, and if we do not succeed the 
first time, try again, and use a little more exertion, watch 
the move of those that do exhibit the best, and see if we 
cannot learn something, and thereby be 'enabled to do as 
well as our neighbors. 

S. D. Osborne, Keene, 1 bed and bedstead, Traosactiona. 
" « " Isofa, Medal. 

Mrs. S. D. Osborne, Keene, bronze bnme find mir- 
ror frame, Diploma. 

Miss Frances M. Colony, Eeene, 1 ottoman, Medal. 

Miss Elisabeth Tilden, << ^ Diploma. 

Miss Maria A. Wilder, Eeene, wrought chair. Diploma. 

Mrs. E. Clark, Eeene, patched work chair. Diploma. 

D. Jordan, Marlow, centre table, Diploma. 

S. D. Osborne, Eeene, show case, Diploma. 



SILVER WARE AND CUTLERY. 

Judges. — Otis F. R. Waite, Claremont; H. J. French, 
Meredith ; Samuel Gray,, Portsmouth. 

B. E. Bailey, Claremont, best silver ware, $6 00 

Cutlery Company, Claremont, best cutlery, 10 00 

Pliny Merrill, Hinsdale, best carpenter's chisels, Diploma. 



PBINTINa, BINDING, 40. 

JuDOBS.— Isaac Stnrtevaat; Eeene; E. F. Buckmaii; 
Northumberland; Albin Beard, Nashua. 

A. Godfrey, Eeene, best variety pamphlet and job 
printing, $8 00 

N* P. Greene, Nashua, best exhibition of binding, 3 00 

B. Farley, Harlow, best writing ink, Transaetions. 



GLASS, EAETHEN, STONE AND MARBLE WOEK. 

JtTDGE8.-^William Parker, Pembroke ; Harvey Oarleton, 
Chesterfield; B. F. Gutter, Pelham. 

0. N. Bussell, Pottersville, for earthen ware, Transactions. 
David Wilkinson, Marlboro*, for marble work, 

Transactions. 



COOPER'S WORK, &0. 

JuDOES.— J. S. James, Raymond ; S. B. Chase, Eeene ; 
J. M. Glidden, Charlestown. 

John Bowker, Eeene, best pails, $2 00 

« « « flowerpots, Transactiotis. 

Willis & Clark, Swanzey, second quality pails, 

Traasactions. 

" '' ' " best lot tubs, 2 00 

Geo. S. Phelps, Marlow, best bowls, Diploma. 

Luke Baldwin, Brookline, best barrels, 3 00 

9 
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OOPPBR AND TIN WORK. 



Judges John T. Coffin, Meredith; Samnel Coffin, Con- 
cord i Wm. Earle, Ckureinont. 

The committee i^^hited to examine ^stoyes £c., having 
attended to the duty assigned them, report : 

That the iq>ecimen8 of stoyes presented were allof&reign 
manafactnre, and, by the regalaticms of the Society, not en* 
titled to cash premiums ; bat some of those presented we 
consider worthy of commendation, among which were a 
steam ware cooking stove, and a parlor stove of the 
Franklin pattern, with a door to close in front. The above 
were entered with others by Messrs* Pratt &^ Boswortby 
of Milford. 

Of the other lot, presented by Messara. Norwood & 
Weeks, of Keene, the cook stove with a free-stone fire 
front, as a protection to the oven, a parlor cooking stove, 
and a farmer's portable boiler, sAtonld ^ command attention 
of those wishing stoves. 

Yonr committee would recommend that one volume of 
the Society's Transactions be awarded to each of the ex- 
hibitors. 

Norwood & Weeks, Keene, for tin ware, $3 00 

O. P. Mack, Marlow, " ^ Transactions. 



AGEICULTXJRAL IMPLEMENTS AND CARRIAGES. 

Judges.— James Hall, Greenland ; S. L. Slader, Acworth ; 
J^ T. Coffin, Meredith Bridge. 

The Committee on Farm Implements have given attention 
to the various articles exhibited, and would have been glad 
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to have reported premitims otf more articles titan they now 
can, as but feir of thetn are of New Hampshire mannfiu;- 
ture, the larger part being from those true promoters of 
improvements in agricultural implements, Buggies, Nourse 
& Mason, and Prouty &' Mears, of Boston. The various 
articles presented by them show the same attention to 
perfection of manufacture which characterizes all they have 
heretofore presented. 

The case of forks from Van Omum, Brady & Co., are 
very fine specimens, and do credit to the manufacturers J 

The side Mil plow, presented by J. B. Wilder, of Bel- 
fast, Maine, yod* committee think the best implement they 
have ever seen for that purpose, and would recommend 
an award ot on^ voluind' of the Society's' Transactions to 
him. 

The improved mowing machine, by Fisk & Bussell, also 
commended itself to us* 

Tyler^s butter working machine, by Hall & Holmes, of 
Brattleboro', Vt., we think is worthy of a volume of the 
Society's Transactions. 

Gale & Eagle's cutters for hay and stalksi by Nourse & 
Co., of Boston, we consider superior articles. 

We also recommend tluit Thomas F. Chapin receive a 
volume of the Society's Transactions for his improvement , 
of plcrws. 

C. H. Dana, West Lebanon, for horse-hoe cultivator, $2 00 

'^ " " ** corn planter. Transactions. 

Dan'l W. Gill, Gilsum, for yoke. Transactions. 

Israel Gould, Stoddard, ^ Transactions. 

Richard H. Kent, Orford, plow, Transactions. 

Richard Duncan, Acworth,lidrs6 iralte. Transactions. 

Smith ifcOhase, North Weare, hay cutter, $2 00 

N. W. Ciliey% Nottingham, farm ^ate. Transactions. 
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The two-horse sleigb, entered bj Jason Freneh, of 
Eeene, allowed a fine finish, a beauty of workman- 
ship; which will do credit to any maimfactoryi and 
we award him $7 00 

Charles Wilson, West Swanzey, road sulky, Transactionsw 



MACHINERY. 

JuDOES.-r-L. D. Day, Rochester; Jehiel Wilson, Keene j 
J. Mclntire, Lancaster. 

The Committee on Machinery report as follows : 

D. A. CltQT & Co., Claremont, best engine lathe, $8 00 
Charles Buss, Marlboro', engine lathe for clothes 

pin machjine; Diploma. 

Charles Fuss, Marlboro', for drilling lathe. Transactions. 
Robert T. Glenn, Claremont, machinist callipers. Diploma. 
J. M. Reed, Eeene, 8 screw ja(&9, Medal. 

E. B. White, Nashua, White's uniyersaJ screw chuck, 

MedaL 
P. M. Woodbury, Groton Junction, Mass., apple- 

parer. Diploma. 

J. A. Fay & Co., Eeene, tenoning machine, sash 

sticking and moulding machine. Diploma. 

J. A. Fay & Co., Keene, bormg and mortising 

machine. Medal* 

Joshua Jewett, Nashua, box tools. Transactions. 

Gage, Porter & Co., Fisherville, for variety of 

^cellent saws. Medal. 



DENTISTRY. 

J^fiWJBS. — P. P. Woodbury, Bedford; A. W. Haven, 
Portsmouth; Harvey Oarleton, Chesterfield; JtCBast- 
maoik Hampstead. 
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Tour committee to whom was referred the examination 
of the dental department, report, that we regard the science 
of dentistry, and the ^eat improTements in that art, as 
highly important to the community, and that every skilful 
practitioner who understands his business, well deserves 
the thanks and patronage of all who have occasion for 
such services. We have examined gold plate, work exhibit- 
ed by Drs. W. F. Chamberlain, of Manchester, J. W. Bus- 
sell, of WinchOTter, and W. Ball, of Walpole — all snge- 
rior work. 

We regard the entire sets on gold plate, of Dr. Cham- 
berlain, upon the whole, as superior to any thing on exhi- 
bition. 

Dr. BusseU exhibited fine specimens of entire s^ts on 
platina, which gave evidence of superior skill and work- 
manship. 

We examined good specimens of block teeth by Dr. W. 
Ball. 

We award to Dr. Chamberlaiui a , Diploma. 

We also award to Dr. BusseU, a Diploma. 



djlGuebbeotypes, paintings, DBAWINGS, 

FBAMES, Ac. 

Judges. — ^F. A. Faulkner, Keene ; F. A. Brown, Manches- 
ter ; A. H. Bellows, Concord. 

G. W. Harris, Keene, monochromatic landscape, 
and colored crayon head. Diploma and Transactions. 

Mrs. Elbridge Clark, Eeeoe, S monochromatic 

drawings. Diploma. 

Mrs D. N. Wright, Keene, crayon view of Lake 
Village, Diploma. 

Miss Nancy Cofi^ Bindge, 2 crayon drawings, Diploma. 
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Hiss M. Surnap, Eeene, monochromatic drawing 
and pellis work frame, Diplonuu 

Miss EU2»i Adams, Eeene, 4 oil paintings, 2 original, 

Medal. 

Miss Amelia N. Qale, Stoddard, 4 water color paint- 
ings, Diploma. 

Mrs. G. G. Ingersoll, Keene, pine and hemlock 
cone frames. Diploma. 

Miss Mary Carpenter, Ee^ne, wroi^t collar. Diploma. 

Miss 0. P. Leyerett, Eeene, wrought scarf and 
pin cushion. Diploma. 

Miss Sarah D. Leverett, Eeene, wrought scarf and 
collar. Diploma. 

Albert Gregory, Portsmouth, stereoscopic daguer- 
reotypes, Diploma. 

Miss Sarah B. Colony, Eeene, painted table, Diploma. 

Miss E. A. Webb, Eeene, pellis work frames. 

Diploma and Transactions. 

Mrs. G.JW. Harris, Eeen^ pellis work frames Ac, Diploma. 

Mrs. J. D. Colony, Eeene, pellis work whatnot. Diploma. 

Miss Sarah E. Wright, Eeene, pellis work what- 
not. Diploma. 

Mrs. John Bowker, Eeene, pellis work frame. Diploma. 

Simon Strauss, Portsmouth, ornamented penman- 
ship. Medal. 



MISCELLANEOUS ABTICLES. 

Judges. — J. B. Clarke, Manchester; J. C. Eastman^ 
Hampstead ; J. W. Emery, Portsmouth. 

A. T. Wilder, Eeene, for ketchup, cider and jams. 

Diploma and Transactional 



Isaiah Gould; Stoddard, fbr eldevborrjirine; Transactions. 
H. W. Smith, Keene, for blackberry wine, Transactions. 
Beed, Nelson & Go., West Svanzey, for four doors, 

Diploma. 
Miss E. M. Alexander, Winchester, for flower speci- 
mens, Diploma. 
Noah W. Hardy, Nelson, for yinegar from sap, Diploma. 
Stewart Hastings, Eeeae, for house jdants. Transactions. 
Mrs. H. A. Bill, Eeene, for sheU work. Medal. 
^ ^ ^ for pellis work, Traasaetions. 
" " " for wax work, Dq^loma. 
Foster & Felt, Eeene, for seraphine. Diploma. 
Obed Dort, Eeene, for orange tree and coxcomb. 

Transactions. 

A. P. Shattuck, New London, for specimens of pen- 
manship, Diploma. 

Jones, Carpenter & Woods, Brattleboro', Vt., for 
metodio&s, Transactions. 

Mrs. €. M. Harris, Harriffnlle, fbr urtffioial flowers, 

Diplomk 

H. J. French, Meredith, for grape wine, MedaL 

Sierah E. Maynard, Marlboro', for sheU pyramid. Diploma. 

A. 0. Miles, Ma»^6tw, tOft specimen wood turMng, 

Transactions. 

Jbse|>h Perl&s, Jaffirey, for knlfo boxes, TransadAOns. 

Sbrs. Sarah Brown, Eeene, dried flowers. Diploma. 

Samuel Eingsbury, Eeene, for andent bottle, Transactions. 

A. Folsom, Dover, for oil carpeting. Diploma. 

Ezra Wilder, Eeene, for husk mat. Transactions. 

D. Bice, Claremont; for grape wine. Medal. 

Mrs. John Bowker, Eeene, for dried flowers, Diploma. 

Mrs. Ann Richards, Eeene, for fancy box, Diploma. 

Sylvester Davis, Claremont, for platform bee-hive, 

Diploma and Tmnsactions. 
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NEW INVENTIONS, 

Not included under the head bf Machinery. 

Judges. — ^N. B. Baker, Concord ; M. 0. Burleigh, Somers- 
worth ; J. T. Gibbs, Hart's Location. 

. The committee would have giyen descriptions of all in- 
ventions presented for their examination, had the exhibi- 
tors complied with the requests of the committee. As it 
is, th^7 present the following descriptions of different in- 
ventions: 



Magoon's Patent Febd-Watbb Heater fob Locomotives, 
By Magoon & JPrince, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

It is perhaps well known, at least, among those who con- 
struct or repair locomotives, that a large per. centage of 
the heat generated in the fire-box, is not taken up in its 
passage through the flues of the boiler, but, passing through 
the smoke-arch at the forward end of the boiler, and up 
through the cl^mney, escapes into tiie open air, and is lost* 
It is obvious, then, that, while the engine is running, the 
smoke-arch and chimney are heated to a hig^i degree, re- 
ceiving as they do, not oiily the waste heat, but the ex- 
haust steam also, which, in the smoke-arch, mixqs with 
the ascending column of smoke and heated air. It was to 
save a part cff this waste heat, and, by so doing, sa^e fuel, 
tiiat the invention, e^Mted to us, and known as '^ Ma^ 
goon's Patent Feed>Water Heater^ for locomotives," was 
designed. 

A brief description will explain its construction, and 
mode of operation. 

As usually constructed the chimney of a locomotive con- 
sists of four different parts, viz : The outer case or chim- 
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ney proper; the bonnet or cap of wire netting which covers 
the chimney ; the inner smoke-pipe, and the cone. 

This inner smoke-pipe is placed in the centre of the outer 
case or chimney, is some 14 or 15 inches in diameter and 
reaches from the bottom nearly to the top of said chimney ; 
and it is throi^ this pipe that all the smoke, heated air, 
and exhaust steam, must pasS; before they reach the open 
air. Directly above the mouth of the smoke-pipe, at a 
distance of from 8 to 12 inches, is placed the cone (a piece 
of cast iron, in shape somewhat like an inverted plate^ 
with a cone in its centre, on the under side), the object of 
which is, to turn the sparks down into the bottom of the 
chimney, and, retain them there and so prevent the setting 
of fires by them along the line of the road. 

The "Heater" is constructed by placing around the 
above described smoke-pipe another cylinder, 2 inches 
larger in diameter, and closed at both ends, water tight, 
thus leaving between these two cylinders and around the 
ascending column of heated air, a space of one inch wide, 
and as long as the height of the smoke-pipe will permit. 
The cone is made hollow, too, by placing over and attach- 
ing to it a cap, and a communication is made between it 
and the space around the smoke-pipe by gas-pipe, 1 1^ inch 
bore. The supply pipe for these water spaces is also 1 1-4 
inch bore, and leads from the force pump, on one side of 
the locomotive, along the side of the boiler, through the 
smoke-arch and into the lower part of the first described 
water space. 

The return pipe leads from the inside of the hollow cone 
or water space, No. 2, (about 1 inch above the bottom of 
said space) down through the smoke-pipe, smoke-arch, and 
along the other side of the boiler and into the tank of the 
tender again. 

The operation will readily be understood as follows : 

Water drawn from the tank of the tender, by the action 
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of the pomp; will be foroed up throogh the supply pipe 
into water space No. 1, till that is completely filled, then 
through the connecting pipe into water space No. 2, till it 
reaches the top of the return pipe, when it will return by 
its own weight into the tank again, thus keeping up, while 
the engine is running, a consti^it circulation of the water 
from the tank up tlnrough the ^< Heater" and back again to 
the tank. During this circulation the water is exposed to 
all the waste heat of the engine, a part of which it rapidly 
absorbs, giving, at all times, hot water in the tender ; pre^ 
venting the freezing of the pumps in the coldest weather, 
the contraction of the flues always resulting from the in- 
troduction of cold water into the boiler, and effecting a 
saving of 15 to 20 (as is alleged by the inventor) per cent, 
of fuel, an item of prominent importance among the ez« 
penditures of Bailroad corporations. 



ShABP'S BBEECH LOADING AND SELF-PBIMING BiFLES^-T-AlSO 
PATENT BBVOLVmO HAMKWR PlSTOLS, 

By the Bobbii^ & IJawrence Co., Windsor, Vt. 

The peculiarity of these arms and the manner of using 
them were described to the cdmmittee as follows : 

« Sharp's arms combine simplicity of construction, ra- 
pidity of firing, and extraordinary range, with perfect ac- 
curacy and unequalled safety. The barrel and moving 
parts are of cast steel, and so wrought and finished as to 
insure their excellence and durability. The arm will ad- 
mit but one charge at a time, and obviates the objection 
to all magazine or cylindef guns. The priming magazine 
is charged with 50 air and water-proof pellets» ready for 
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use; but the arm is only primed when the hammer is at full 
cock. 

To load — ^The breech is opened by moving the lever or 
guard forward ; the cartridge. is inserted and pressed for- 
ward smartly with the thumb, which fixes the ball in its 
seat; move the lever to its position, which closes the 
breech, and cuts off the rear end of the cartridge, expos- 
ing the powder in the line of fire communication; or in- 
sert the ball at the breech, force it to its seat with a rod, 
and charge with loose powder. 

As no patch is used, the ball should be well greased with 
tallow, which lubricates through the barrel and prevents 
leading. 

To prime — Cock the arm, place the thumb of the left 
hand on the screw head beneath the cup of the hammer 
and press the slide backward to a stop. 

Insert the tube containing primes, in the magazine until 
the wooden follower lies in the slide groove ; holding the 
follower firmly in that position with the left thumb, at the 
same time withdraw the tube with the right hand and care- 
folly let down the hammer, still holding the follower in the 
groove until the descending hammer forces it out by carry- 
ing the slide forward to position. 

When the priming magazine is charged, do not shove the 
magazine cover back so as to admit of the escape of the 
primes. 

If, by long continued firing, the breech^in becomes foul, 
a few drops of water, or even saliva, applied to it, and the 
lever moved backward and forward two or three times, 
will cause it to move perfectly free. 

The barrel is cleaned by inserting the brush, wet or dry, 
at the breech, and propelUng it through the bore. 

The barrel has an adjusting bushing at the breech, which 
is fitted to the breech-pin or slide, so close as to prevent 
any escape. 
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Oil the arms, and all their parts, with the best sperm 
oa." 

The following is an extract from the report of the Board 
of Ordnance Officers, U. S. Army, who are presumed to be 
better judges of these arms than your committee : 

Shabp's Rifle and Musket. 

"This is an arm loading at the breech, which is opened 
and closed by a vertical slide or shear cutting off the end 
of the cartridge. This arm has withstood all the trials 
the Board has considered necessary to make with it. It 
was fired several hundred times without cleaning, during 
which the movements of its machinery were not obstructed* 
The arm is loaded with great ease and rapidity by using a 
simply prepared cartridge which Mr. Sharp lias arranged ; 
and also the ordinary rifle and^musket ammumtion, with 
its percussion caps, can be used with ITacility. 

The penetration, range and accuracy of fire from the 
rifle thus arranged, with the cartridge and conical ball pre- 
pared for it, were superior to that of any other breech- 
loading piece offered to the Board. With Maynard's pri- 
mer (which, as well as the cap, may be used) this arm was 
fired ten times per minute, and when discharged over the 
water, a second charge was fired before the ricochet of the 
first had ceased. 

From the observations of the use of this rifle, the Board 
are of opinion that it is superior to any of the other arms 
loading at the breech, and think it would be well to have 
further trials made, and to put some of them in the hands 
of troops to determine whether they are suitable to the 
military service." 

The following directions were furnished for the use of 
the Patent Revolving Hammer Pistols : 
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''The pistol is loaded by unscrewing the barrels, which 
exposes the chambers. The tube of the flask will contain 
a proper charge of powder, which, with the ball, will just 
fill the chamber. 

Screw the barrels on tightly, by inserting the wrench 
in the muzzle end of two barrels, and clasping the end of 
the barrels and wrench together* 

Place the middle finger in the ring for cocking, and 
touch the trigger with the fore-finger. 

Balls are of the size of 140 to the pound. 

Gaps are of the usual pistol size, and care should be 
taken that they are pressed on the cones tightly. 

If you cock the pistol, and then do not wish to discharge 
it, press the thumb upon the spring-head in the end of the 
breech, holding the cocking-lever firmly with the middle 
finger, and easing the hammer down. 

Do not snap oflf the pistol too frequently when the bar- 
rels and breech are unlatched, so that the hammer cannot 
strike upon the cones. 

This pistol is very easily cleaned; by taking out the 
screw in the centre-pin at the muzzle end of the barre]i^, 
they are separated from the chamber cylinder; the cham- 
ber cylinder is also easily separated from the* breech, by 
taking out of one of the screws in tiie hinge, thereby al- 
lowing the pistol to be thoroughly cleaned in a few min- 
utes. 

Careful persons will not allow the pistol to get rusty; 
but, if it should become so, it will be perceived that the 
construction of the lock work is such, that the working 
parts are not materially affected. 

A little experience in its use will prove, that for sim- 
plicity, ease of loading and capping, rapidity of disdiarg- 
ing, power and correctness, together with convenience in 
carrying, with no liability to accidental discharge, this pis- 
tol is far superior to any other yet made." 
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Patent Window Fbahes, 

By Curtis Fay, Windiester, N, R 

This frame is made with a recess one inch and one-half 
deep on the left hand side, in wMch a^e placed eight springs 
and movable jams, which press sufficiently to hold the sash 
in any desirable position. Its advantages over all other 
window frames are as follows : it is always tight and yet 
it can be hoisted by any child that can reach high enougli 
to give it its full height, and can be taken out by turning 
a screw in these movable jams, (one near the bottom, the 
other near the top of the bottom sash,) which leaves thd 
sash free from any pressure whatever. The jams are hol- 
lowed out a little for the sash and the sash made to fit. 



Ttleb'b Buttbb Working Chubns, 

By Hall & Holmes, Brattleboro', Vt. 

. These chums are claimed to be a valuable improvement, 
for the following reasons : 

1. They are adapted to dairies of any size. 

2. Owing to the action of the dasher upon all the 
cream alike, they produce more butter from a given amount 
of cream than any other chum — ^the butter all comes at 
the same instant, and the cream requires no puttii^ down, 
as in other chums. 

3. There is no nutchine that works butter more per- 
fectly. The salt is thoroughly mixed, and the butter roll- 
ed into rolls, without taking it from the chum, as was 
proved by actual trial at the State Fair. 

4. It is very simple and thorough in its constriictioii, 
not liable to get out of order, and can readily be taken 
apart and put together again. 

5. It brings butter sooner than any other churn that is 
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adapted to the dairy, since the oream is broken up four 
timed at each turn of the crank. 



DOOB SPBmO, (MODEL,) 

By Titus & New, Keene. 

This spring possesses three advantages, viz : strnplioity, 
cii^^ness and <durabiMty. It furnishes that which has long 
been desired : a spring which) by its setf-action would <^lo8e 
1^ door of a house, without being so large as to be cum- 
Ijdrous and unsightly, as it is entirely out of sight when the 
door is shut. 

Its construction admits of its being applied to any door, 
however heavy, and for economy and convenience, it is 
superior to all other similar inventions. 



Patent Fowl Pebdeb, 
By L. W. Albee, South Charlestown, N. H. 

This "Fowl Feeder" preserves the grain from filth. The 
fowls can feed themselves at their pleasure, and at the 
same time produce no waste» 

The case contains a hopper for grain, with slides to reg- 
ulate its descent into the feed boxes, which are arranged 
with%doora that open at the approach of the fowls — as they 
step on the platform in front--4md close again when they 
turn away. 

The committee award the following premiums : 

Virgil Woodcock, Swanzey, for improvement in 

school house desks, Diploma and Transactions. 
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Curtis Faj; Winchester^ patent window frameS; Diploma. 

Titus & New, Keene, door spring, Diploma. 

Pratt & Bosworth, Milford, patent funnel collar. Diploma. 

Magoon & Prince, St. Johnsbury, Vt., feed-water 
heater for locomotives. Diploma and Transactions. 

Safety Bailway Switch Company, model of patent 
railway switch. Diploma and Transactions. 

The Bobbins & Lawrence Co., Windsor, Vt., pa- 
tent breech-loading and self-priming rifles, 

Diploma and Transactions. 

The Bobbins & Lawrence Co., Windsor, Vt., pa- 
tent revolving pistols. Diploma and Transactions. 

C. H. Dana, West Lebanon, potatoe digger. Diploma. 

" " " " seed planter. Diploma. 

Alvin Holman, Winchester model of bridge. Transactions* 

Hall & Holmes, Brattleboro,' Vt. butter working 
churns. Diploma. 

J. B. Wilder, Belfast, Me., side hill plough, Diploma. 

Charles Buss, Marlboro', patent vise, 

Diploma and Transactions. 
•* " " pistol, Diploma. 

S. W. Albee, South Charlestown, patent fowl 
feeder. Diploma. 

October, 1854. 



Since the report on New Inventions has been made up, 
the Secretary has received the following account of Mr. 
Woodcock's patent, with the accompanying engraving. 

" My claim embraces the diagonal arrangement of the 
desks and chairs, and possesses great and signal advaor 
tages over any other arrangement, and gives to every 
scholar a separate desk and chair, and the full control of 
bis books and writing; it releases every one from any in- 
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terference with another^ and gives all the privileges of in- 
haling the pure air without receiving it second handed from 
the one sitting near him, as by the old method of desks. So 
great is the saving in room, that hereafter all double desks 
may be entirely dispensed with, and every scholar provided 
with a single desk and chair. By this arrangement as 
many scholars can be seated at single desks as double 
ones, and they will not occupy the same floor room. There 
is also a great gain over single desks, as arranged in the 
common way in schools, by seating forty-eight scholars in 
the same space as thirty-six are commonly seated, (a gain 
of one-fourth, and so in proportion for a greater or less 
number.) The desks and chairs are arranged diagonally on 
the floor, so that no one scholar can see the face of an- 
other without one of the two being at right or left half 
fkoe. When the school is called to procession, all can rise 
at once and step into files in the aisles without coming in 
contact with one another. Scholars are more directly in 
view of the teacher, and can therefore be kept in better 
order, which greatly diminishes the labor of the teacher. 

The usual method of arrangmg single desks in school- 
rooms, is to place them in independent rows, with an aisle 
between each row. This method of seating requires so 
large a room to seat the number of scholars required, that 
but few feel able to erect houses of such magnitude as is re- 
quired for said arrangement, therefore they are required to 
use double desks. By my new arrangement, it is not neces- 
sary to increase the size of the room beyond what is required 
to seat with double desks, and also gives all those important 
advantages gained by the diagonal arrangement. The an- 
nexed engraving is a perspective view of my new arrange- 
ment — two rows of single desks are combined together 
with a connecting board between them — ^the under edge of 
the board is even with the under side of the desks, and 
neatly graduated on the top to conform to the shape of the 
upper surface of the desk, and to correspond to the differ- 

10 
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ent heights of the desks as they are graduated for large 
or small scholars. 

A, Aj and Cj C, are shown connected to each partition 
board D. The teacher's desk is represented at E; B, the 
chairs of the scholars at their desk; a, a, are the desk 
standards. Each scholar's desk is arranged opposite the 
seat space of the opposite scholar^ thus completely separ- 
ating them^ and preventing playing and whispering, except 
by the agonizing method of wriggling their heads, as shown 
by the attempt of the two little fellows in the middle of 
the room. When thus arranged and combined, one end of 
each desk is fastened to the connecting board with wood 
screws, the end of one desk to one side of the board and 
the end of the next to the other side, alternately. In con- 
necting them in this manner the iron standards on which 
the desks are mounted are much lighter than are required 
where they stand independently by themselves ; and it is 
not necessary to place a standard under each end of every 
desk, as every other desk will be supported at the con- 
necting end by the connecting board, and is much more con- 
venient in sweeping, and presents fewer and smaller obstruc- 
tions for the feet. If arranged without the connecting board, 
a standard must be placed under each end of every desk, the 
same as are used when desks are placed in independent 
rows. 

The desks are made of cherry, mounted on cast iron 
standards, of which I have a new set of beautiful patterns. 
The chairs are made of hard wood and mounted on cast 
iron pedestals, the upper end of which is screwed to the 
chair seat, and the lower end screwed to the floor. The 
centre of the chair back extends to and connects with the 
lower end of the pedestal, which greatly diminishes the 
danger of breaking off at that part which is usually the 
weakest. The desk standards are also screwed to the un- 
der side of the desks and to the floor. 
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After the announcement of the awards, the prize ani- 
mals were paraded on the trotting conrse, by classes. This 
was a new feature in the Fair, and created much interest. 
This was followed by trials of speed, with fast horses, in 
which quite a number of fleet animals contended. The suc- 
cessful competitor was Mr. D. Smith, of Dover, whose six 
years old horse went twice around the half mile track 
in 2.48. 

This sport was followed by a foot race about the course, 
in which there were four contestants. The successful com- 
petitor was Edward B. Wilder, of Keene, who accomplished 
the task in 2.39. A purse was made up on the spot and 
presented to Mr. Wilder. 

Speeches were made by Thomas M. Edwards, Esq., Hon. 
Levi Chamberlain, of Keene ; Col. Glidden, of Unity ; Hon. 
J. C. Eastman, of Hampstead, and others. 

After thanks to the Marshal, and three cheers for the 
next meeting of the N. H. State Pair, the presiding officer 
declared the proceedings closed. Thus ended what has, 
on the whole, been as creditable and pleasant a meeting as 
ever the Society have had. 
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ESSAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS 



PllEPAREO FOB THE 



N. H. STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



CHEMISTRY AND PHYSIOLOGY APPLIED 
TO AGRICULTURE. 



BT I. H. NUTTING, M. D. 

The science of chemistry has for a few years past made 
wonderful advancement. It has penetrated the veil which 
Nature has thrown around her operations, and revealed 
much which man in his ignorance had ascribed to super- 
natural agents or mysterious forces, of whose laws and 
operations he knew nothing. It has opened the vast trea- 
sures of the inorganic world, rendering us familiar with 
the changes going on in the deep recesses of the hills, and, 
bringing to light new substances, and new properties of 
those already known, has enabled man, by taking advan- 
tage of these, to revolutionize the world. The hidden 
properties of the metals and the acids were discovered, and 
the lightning became man's servant. The sunlight now 
paints with living truth the lineaments of the " human face 
divine" ; the rail car thunders along its pathway ; and the 
engines of death have a superhuman power. 

But it is not alone in the inorganic world that chemistry 
has pushed it researches, or won its brightest laurels. 
Laying hold on the animal and vegetable, it has put them 
to the torture, and compelled them to disclose many of the 
Ijefore incomprehensible secrets of their existence and 
growth. It is not now a blind chance whether a grain of 
corn fall into the ground and die, or bring forth a stunted 
and sickly crop, or bring forth full measure to the sower 
that he may have bread and rejoice in the labor of his 
hands. 
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The carbon, and hydrogen, and oxygen, and nitrogen, and 
the mineral elements, must be famished to the plant, or no 
retnm will gladden the heart of the laborer. But whence 
come these ? The skillful chemist shows that the former 
of these is ever present in the air that bathes each plant, 
not indeed in the solid form it is to assume in the plant, 
but so combined that the oxygen can be separated and 
thrown off. Chemistry, aided by the microscope, has not 
only determined that this change goes on, but has sought 
out the means by which it is accomplished, and watched the 
process. She follows the dissolved carbon, and hydrogen, 
and oxygen, and nitrogen, as they soak into the soil, to be 
taken up by the spongioles of the roots. It explains 
the law by which these ascend the plant, and are converted 
from the crude sap into the delicate tissue of the leaf, or 
the unyielding trunk of the forest monarch. 

Having thus succeeded in penetrating the outer crust, it 
even presumes to enter the vail, and claim all'the mysteries 
of life as its own. But here it meets a repulse. Life has 
mysteries which chemistry cannot unfold. There is a power 
which claims chemistry as its servant. Chemistry may in- 
deed digest the food, but life can alone form the compounds 
from it. Chemistry may explain the circulation of the 
fluids, but it can move them only while life is present. It 
is thus but a secondary force, and though it may throw 
much light on the phenomena of organic beings, and afford 
us much aid in their production, there are limits beyond 
which it cannot go. 

So the researches of chemists in the animal kingdom 
have thrown much light on its phenomena. By its aid oxy- 
gen is found the essential element in all the combinations. 
The blood circulates, the secretions are carried on, the 
changes in the particles of matter take place, the nervous 
power is evolved, the brain acts, men in this present life 
think only when this motive element combines chemically 
with the substances of the brain. Every thought of the 
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living sonl breaks down the combinations of the body. 
Yet oxygen is not thonght,nor is it sonl. The chemist may 
mingle, as he will, the oxygen and carbon, and hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, and solphnr, and phosphorus, and lime, and 
8oda^ and iron — all the elements of the body — ^yet he can- 
not form the living organism, ;. The germ endowed with 
the vital power must be preset, famishing its conditions 
for these operations, and directii^ the work. Here, too, 
is a limit beyond which the chemist cannot pass. 

While, then, Ve may hail chemistry as a great benefactor 
of the age, we most not claim too mnch for it, or trusting 
to that, neglect other sources of knowledge. 

Ghemistry, as applied to agriculture, is now a popular 
topic. So it was a few years ago as applied to medicine. 
Its discoveries had thrown so mudi light on medical science, 
that not a few were ready to lay aside all observation and 
study of phenomena, and trust at once to the analysis of 
the chemist. They were well satisfied that every abnormal 
change could be detected in the secretions, and the remedy 
at once indicated by analysis; Medical practice was thus 
to be a well defined course, and judgment and observation 
of cases were to be no longer needed. But men soon 
found changes would occur that could not be detected, and 
that patients would die. 

Chemistry was at lengtii degraded from the high post 
she had assumed, and, from being mistress, became servant. 
In this capacity she . has proved an invaluable ally. Men 
are satisfied that medicine is not a set of rules, but an art 
demanding the most patient research and untiring obser- 
vation of the experiments which Nature is constantly of- 
fering to view. This error did much to hinder the true 
progress of medicine. 

Chemistry now holds the same relation to agriculture 
that it then did to medicine. The arts of fiarming and 
medicine bear a strong resemblance to each other. The 
one is the treatment of the vegetable, and the other, of the 
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animal ; and we shall find these two kingdoms of the or- 
ganic world so closely connected that no line of demarka- 
tion can be drawn between them. Essentially the same 
laws apply to both. The same general principles in physi- 
ology, and the same in the remedy for unhealthy action. 
The processes of respiration and nutrition, of secretion 
and reproduction, are essentially the same in both ; and, in 
so far as chemistry applies to the one, so far does it to the 
other art. 

The same mode of reasoning is found in farming and in 
medicine. The general principles of both are capable of 
complete demonstration, yet nothing but a careful examin- 
ation of facts, and observation of the circumstances of 
each case, can enable us to apply these. We may hare gen- 
eral principles in the sciences, but no fixed rules in the art. 
In medical practice, we are told, no two cases are alike, 
and this is equally true of agriculture. The character of the 
ground in both a chemical and mechanical view, if I may 
use such an expression, its position, the meteorological 
changes likely to affect the crop, the nature of the plant, 
&c., must all be considered for each crop. You may ana- 
lyze your soil and find potash wanting, and apply that in 
abundance, yet if you neglect the other conditions, you 
will fail. The habits and peculiarities of each plant mmt 
be studied, just as in medicine the idiosyncrasies, as well 
as temperament, of the patient, must be taken into account. 
Without this careful observation, and without correcfc rea- 
soning from it, aided by the principles of physiology, chem- 
istry, &c., no man can become a scientific farmer. These 
alone can make him such. So in medicine. A man may 
practice pretty well in a limited round of diseases, trusting 
to his experience. But here he must have correct obser- 
vation and reasoning. So may a farmer become skillfiil in 
his art by the same means. In either case there must be 
patient observation and reflection. Yet all this labor leads 
only to limited results. The mind longs for the principles 
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and a wider ground for action. Then it was that the 
chemical theory prevailed in medicine, and for the same 
reason it is popular in agriculture now. Besides; men dis- 
like patient observation and reasoning. There is too much 
work in it. Hence, any schema that promises to free from 
this labor will be popular. There were the uroscopists in 
medicine, who, by an analysis of the urine, imagined them- 
selves able to detect any disease. It was easier to ana- 
lyze this than to reason from facts careftilly observed. But 
were they always correct, or able to detect the changes in 
the system 7 A drop of prussic acid, or a grain of strych- 
nine, will destroy life, yet who would detect these in the 
fluids of the body. An unseen and unappreciable conta- 
gion sends the cholera over the land, and along our west- 
em rivers, a miasm shakes us till our bones would fall 
apart — yet what can chemistry do 7 The blight has fallen 
on the potato, yet chemists seek in vain for the cause. 

Look at that blade of com, pushing out from the earth, 
growing day by day, till the ripened grain is ready for the 
eater. There is something more tlum chemistry in this 
' process. The vital forces have been the essential agents 
in these wonderful phenomena. The chemical forces have 
indeed been subservient to these, and equally necessary 
to the result, for such is the mutual dependence of all 
things in nature. The chemical and the vital forces are 
equally modes of God's action. And he alone can effect 
the results. We may, indeed, put matter in such relations 
that these forces shall be manifest, but nothing more. The 
laws of vitality are thus not less worthy of study than 
those of chemistry. Nor will patient research fail to throw 
light on them, though they are less readily understood than 
those of chemistry. 

As has already been hinted, chemical analysis is by far 
too imperfect to detect agents which are even fatal to both 
animals and vegetables. Nor when we consider the small 
amount of some substances necessary to render a soil pro- 
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dnctivef atnd the Bianner in which these exist in the so3, 
will it be a matter of wonder if they should escape the 
chemist in his analysis* Certainly nothing but the most 
skillful analysis could be expected to detect them. The 
amount of lime necessary for a prodoctiye soil i& so small 
that the common tests in the hands of the farmers would 
not be able to detect it. This is still more true of phos- 
phorua. In any of our old worn-out fields the latter is 
pretty ce^rtain to be lacking. A chemist may, therefore, 
with perfect safety, order an increase of this in the soil. — 
And so may the farmer, by the aid of a knowledge of the 
general principles of Vegetable Physiology and Chemistry, 
and the course of treatment the soil has received, proceed 
safely in the application of this to the soil. Nor is the 
opinion of the uncertainty of the analysis of soils, aa 
usually conducted, unsupported by high authority. Practi- 
cal chemists hare giveipi it as their opinion, that these Bxe 
to be relied on only when corroborated by observation of 
the phenomena exhibited by the growing crops. But any 
chemical manipulation requires tact and constant practice 
to render it successful. If lime be present in large quan-^ 
titles in the soil, its effervescence with an acid will indi- 
cate it. But this amount is much above what is necessary 
to render the soil productive. Such a natural soil can 
hardly be found even where limestone is the prevailing 
rock. It is hardly probable that farmers can be so in- 
structed in chemical analysis that they can determine best 
what each soil needs for each crop. Practical men, both 
formers and chemists, reject such an ide^. This daiming 
80 much for cheioistry, that it sets aside the claims and 
necessity of careful observation and experience, has done 
much to hinder the difEusion of the knowledge of agricul- 
tural chemistry among the fisirmers. It is not their indo- 
lence or stupidity that has prevented their attending more 
to this study, but the extravagant assumptions of the 
chemist and the lin-practical nature of the knowledge 
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offered. He may not be as competent to judge of chemi- 
cal principles, as tke chemist; but he may know a vast deal 
more about practical farming, and the disturbmg forces 
which come in to disturb theoretical calculations. A theory 
may be excellent, and would lead to great results, were 
there no forces to be taken into account but those of a 
chemical nature* It is this partial reasoning that has 
given rise to the contempt of book forming among practi- 
cal men. 

What then is the conclusion at which we arrive ? That 
agricultural chemistry is a visionary, senseless thing ? By 
no means. ISo branch of study is more worthy of pursuit 
by the farmer. But this study must be coupled with a close 
and practical observation of the phenomena presented by 
that most skillful of all chemists — ^N^ature—* in the labora- 
tory of the growing plant. Nature has provided a series of 
experiments free for all to witness, and they are true ones. 
They are performed under the full influence of all the forces 
that can be toought to affect the growing crop. And these 
are the only perfectly reliable experiments. Those of the 
chemist are of value only when they illustrate these. 

But it may be urged that these experiments ar« diflBk^ult 
of interpretation, and cannot be comprehended by ordinary 
men. It may be urged, in reply, that this study ftamishes 
the exact mental discipline which the farmer needs to give 
dignity to his profession and to render his labor profitable. 
He has pursued a routine course, regardless of the reason 
of things, and of the multiplied and wonderful phenomena 
exhibited in every blade of grass even, in his field, till his 
business is regarded as drudgery, and his profession dis- 
honorable. But he begins to awake from his lethargy, to 
the fact that there is abundant ground for ennobling and 
{HTofitable study in his every day pursuits, and that his 
study will even enhance the profit of his labor. He turns 
to the professed diemist to do the mental part fbr him, 
and furnish precise rules tlutt he may secure the profit, with 
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hardly more mental effort than before. But he who does 
thiBy to the neglect of close observation of phenomena and 
reflection upon them, fails to prosecute aright the most 
noble of all professions. Even if such a course would se- 
cure the profit, which it does not, his labor would be only 
drudgery, and his profession menial. 

Any one who has watched the nice manipulations of the 
chemist, may well despair of laying down his shovel or his 
scythe, and conducting the same processes successfully. 
That practical laboring farmers, whose daily toil is needed 
on their farms, can be qualified to analyze the soil of their 
fields, so as to know what element is needed for each crop, 
may be regarded as out of the question. Gentlemen farm- 
ers may do this as well as it can be done, but our agricul- 
tural interests are not in the hands of such; and may they 
long remain in the hands of the independent, laboring 
yeomanry of our land I But these are they to whom the 
benefits of agricultural science should be afforded. They 
need these benefits. Nor does the permanence of our in- 
stitutiiMis depend slightly on their having them. 

But if chemical analyses are often incorrect, if they are 
expensive, and can only be performed by professional 
chemists, how can the plain farmer reap any benefit from 
Agricultural Chemistry and Physiology? He can learn 
the constituents of the soils, and the constituents of the 
plants, as well as the sources from whence these are drawn. 
He can learn which of these are essential to the plant, and 
which are found only in the grain, either stored for the 
use of the embryo, or for the sustenance of the animal 
kingdom. Yegetable tissue consists wholly of carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen. But the plant must have potash 
and lime and silica and iron, to make up its stem, and the 
grain must add to these nitrogen and other substanceS|. 
which are not found in vegetable tissue. The value of the 
crop will depend on the presence of these ; for, however the 
stalk may grow, the fruit can only be found when these are 
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present. And these may exist in the grain invariable 
quantities, and the value of it will vary accordingly. He 
can learn, too, the general constituents of our soils, and 
their relations to the geological formations around them. 
Dirt, or soil, being but the comminuted rocks, will, of 
course, contain the same elements as the rocks from which 
it is formed. Thus granite, mica slate and talcose slate 
would each furnish a soil of it» own. But it does not fol- 
low that the soil lying above either of these rocks is formed 
from it. The ancient deluges may have swept over them, 
leaving soil drawn from a different rock. Here then is a 
need of a knowledge of Geology, so far at least, as shall 
acquaint him with the drift formation. He should under- 
stand the elements which the disintegrating rocks are add- 
ing to the soil, and the means of neutralizing the injurious 
effects of any element that may thus be thrown into it. 

Knowing what elements enter into the crops, he will 
know what to remove each year, and what must be added 
to secure a succeeding crop. But how shall he determine 
the elements in the soil 7 He cannot determine at once. — 
No man can farm successfully who rents a &rm for a year 
only at a time. If he could have an accurate and reliable 
analysis of the land, which should embrace all the in- 
fluences that would affect the crop, he might perhaps do 
better. But this he cannot have. Still it need not take 
him long to determine what elements are lacking in the 
soil, for when he has properly performed the conditions for 
the growth of the crop, the plant will act the chemist for 
him. He may always assume a deficiency in the phosphates 
and the nitrogen compounds, unless the soil is very rich, 
when an analysis is not needed. But to know these are 
lacking is not enough. He must know how to furnish them. 
Ouano contains these largely. But the results of the past 
year show that the conditions under which this may be 
profitably applied are not yet fully settled. Analysis would 
be of no use to him. The potato needs potash, the bean 
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lime, and the wheat phosphorus. Now, then, let him set 
these three chemists at work, and note the result. If the 
conditions are favorable, and potash is in the soil, the po- 
tato will find it ; and so the others. These chemists will 
indeed use no long terms, or perplexing tables, but small 
potatoes, a little half ^^ head and bare vines, are not less 
significant language to the observing farmer. The farmer 
who harvests his 100 bushes of com from an acre, may 
know what he has taken off, and what must be returned to 
secure the same crop next year. Here are chemists at 
work for him, never making mistakes, and only asking to 
be watched while they make known the secret necessary 
for his success. And this very effort of watching gives the 
true mental discipline to the farmer, and dignifies his call- 
ing. He should also know the composition of the various 
manures, and the effect which exposure to wind, rain, sun 
and light, as well as what fermentation, and the action of 
other ingredients, would have upon them. Many have 
mixed ashes with their guano, not knowing that this process 
disengaged the ammonia, and injured the guano greatly. — 
He should know that the coloring matter of the manure 
is not its essential element, but that, the salts may be 
leached out of it, and the ammonia evolved and fly away 
in the air, and yet the color be tolerably good. If exposed 
to the rain, over an open soil, the salts will of necessity 
sink into the earth till arrested by an impervious stratum 
fitr below his reach, or washed off into the river, and that 
this is constantly taking place, will be seen from the analy- 
sis of river waters. It will also be evident from the effect 
produced upon plants by the sand taken from just above 
an impervious stratum in open soils. In the same kind of 
soils the volatile portions will be constantly escaping into 
the air. He may, therefore, with profit, plow permanent 
manures on land with a retentive soil, or even subsoil, while 
if he do the same on land with an open soil and subsoil, 
there will be a great loss. We should judge therefrom 
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that, for such a soil; manures capable of being at once taken 
up by the plants should be applied for present use, and 
often repeated. To attempt to retain a stock of manure 
in such land would be as wise as to attempt to retain wa- 
ter in a sieve. 

I well remember cultivating a bog meadow, when a boy. 
It was formed in a bow of the river which had been cut 
off, and was drained by a brook running with some fall into 
the river. The mud was perhaps 95 per cent, vegetable 
matter in a partially decomposed state. We had often 
made use of it with fine results on the sandy upland ; what 
crops could we not raise in this clear muck 1 The first 
crop, planted after burning off the hummucks, with a little 
horse dung in the hill, turned out, on sixteen square rods, 
by measurement, upwards of forty bushels of handsome 
potatoes ; or at the rate of nearly 500 bushels to the acre. 
The next year it was laid down with oats, which were too 
heavy to stand up. The grass next year was the same, 
but laid down. But in a few years the crops run out. 
Now what was the trouble ? I had heard nothing of agri- 
cultural chemistry then, and knew nothing of the constitu- 
ents of plants. Had we known what every farmer may 
know now, we should have seen that there was no silica 
present to give firmness to the stalks of grain and grass. 
The yield of potatoes was due to the potash from the 
burned matter. More of the same was needed to take the 
place of that washed off into the river. Phosphoric acid 
mid lime were also probably lacking. Had we done for 
the land, what practical men soon found they must do, 
carted on sand, even the coarsest, we should have found our 
crops of grain and grass standing up to receive us. The 
application of the several substances, above named, would 
have secured a continuation of good crops. Knowing 
nothing of either the constituents of the crops, and of tiie 
elements of such soils, our treatment of it was, of coursOi 
unsatisfactory. 

11 
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To raise erops successfully, it is not enough to know the 
constituents of the crops and the soil. A good judgment 
is not less important, and a knowledge of the circumstances 
under which given elements will aflfect the crop, is also 
necessary. Guano, consequently, contains the elements 
needed by the crops. Yet the opinion on its utility is 
greatly divided. Half those who used it had no benefit, 
some a little, and others marked benefit from it. My own 
experience, in a limited way, is in its favor. My next 
neighbor's is the same. The next two had no benefit from 
it. Still, our land is all essentially the same. What con- 
ditions rendered it available for us, and caused its failure 
with them 7 The chemist cannot inform me. I, as a far- 
mer, must make my own observations, and draw my own 
conclusions. Plaster works admirably on some land, and 
fails on others. Here analysis might aid me, but observa- 
tion and careful experiment will be more reliable. The 
treatment of fields, must be, like the treatment of a patient, 
on general principles applied according to the case. 

Agricultural Chemistry and Physiology, while they furn- 
ish a most interesting branch of study, are of the highest 
practical importance to the farmer. Yet it should be un- 
derstood that they can never relieve him from the neces- 
sity of careful experiments and observation upon his crops, 
on such soil as he may have. Nor is there any reason why 
this study should not be introduced into our schools, un- 
less it is for want of competent text books and teachers. 
But these would be furnished if there was a demand for 
them. Agricultural instruction may be given, without the 
apparatus of a farm and endowment, which shall give an 
impetus to this art, and be productive of incalcuable ben- 
efit. Physiology and chemistry are common in our higher 
schools. Let the principles of these be applied to the art 
of farming! and the work is begun. 
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GEOLOGY AS CONNECTED WITH AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

BY WILLIAM PRESCOTT, M. D. 



[This paper was originally prepared at the request of 
the officers of the Merrimack County Agricultural Society, 
and read before that Society in October, 1849. 

By request of the Secretary of the N. H. State Agricul- 
tural Society, it is now revised and furnished for publica- 
tion in this volume.] 

It has become a trite remark that knowledge is power. 
With equal propriety may it be said that knowledge is 
wealth. Knowledge is acquired by investigation and study — 
by persevering research. It becomes highly important, 
therefore, that man put forth all the means within his 
reach, that he place in requisition all his powers, for the 
acquisition of knowledge, and for its diffusion among his 
fellow men. 

To know and understand, to a certain extent, the reason 
of things, and the phenomena by which he is daily sur- 
rounded, is the glorious prerogative of man — ^not of the 
student only, or the professional man, but of every man, 
whether farmer, mechanic, manufacturer, or the man of 
letters. 

Notwithstanding many things have as yet eluded, and 
may forever elude, man's keenest scrutiny, yet it is his 
cheering privilege to progress in the acquisition of knowl- 
edge—to learn more and more of the material world 
around him — ^more and more of the processes both of 
nature and of art. And as he becomes better acquainted 
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with the material things of earth, on which his physical 
existence and his happiness depend, he will be enabled ta 
subject them to new uses, render them instrumental of 
new improyem^its, and thus promote and augment his com- 
fort, convenience and happiness. 

So the farmer, as he learns more and more of the nature 
of the soil he cultivates, and becomes better acquainted 
with the means of improving its productiveness, will find 
his labor and toil better rewarded, the means of supplying 
his own wants increased, and his ability to contribute to 
the general good, augmented. 

Considering the vital importance of a correct knowl- 
edge of the art and science of agriculture, upon which man 
depends for his daily bread; it becomes his duty to avail 
himself of any information and every new fact that will 
throw light upon the principles by which he is to be guided 
in his practical operations. As the richest and best soils 
will become exhausted by long contmued culture, it is of 
the highest importance to the farmer that he understand 
in the best nianner how to preserve their fertility, and by 
what process, and by what means he can restore worn out 
and exhausted lands. 

The exploded idea that the farmer has nothing to learn, 
that he should pursue the same stereotyped course that 
has been trodden by his ancestors, and that he should avoid 
any and all scientific instruction by books or otherwise, 
should be scoifted by all sober and reflectmg mmds. No 
industrial branch of business is more closely allied to the 
researches of science, and none has received, and is 
still receiving from its results, greater and more important 
benefits, than agriculture. 

Agriculture is an employment at once the most natural, 
the most noble and independent, that can engt^e the at- 
tention and excite the energies of man. It brmgs the 
whole earth into subjection to him. It transforms barren 
and unproductive tracts into fruitful fields. It is the pa- 
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rent, the sonrce from whence spring all the arts, all the 
commerGe; and all the industrial employments that maiiv- 
tain the civilization of the world. It is fiill of the most 
profound physical wonders, inyolyes an insight into the 
whole history of our planet, and the hidden laws that gov- 
ern that most common, and yet most incompreheiisS)le sub- 
stance — matter* 

Who, that is familiar with the history of agriculture, 
and remembers its condition half a century since, and 
at the present time, can hesitate to admit that its advance- 
ment has been great and rapid ? 

It is familiar to many, and we could wish it were to all, 
that very much of this success is to be attributed to the 
skillful application of the sciences to the bx% of agricul-^ 
ture. The sciences have lately opened to us new revelar 
tions of the hitherto hidden problems of growth^ nutrition 
and decay in the animal and vegetable kingdom. Processes, 
formerly considered difficult and mysterious, are now fa- 
miliar; effects, in many important instances, have been 
traced to their causes ; and results have been obtained, by 
carrying out in experiment the deductions of science, 
which have been of the greatest benefit to the farmer and 
to the agricultural interest. Secrets have been laid bare 
that have given to the former a new key to wealth and to 
power. Why then should the farmer hesitate to grasp at 
every dawning of improvement, and be eoiistantly on the 
alert to verify and put in praetiee those newly acquired 
facts which the light of science has discovered and spread 
open before him ? 

The time is past when the former should be content to 
reap short crops from worn out soils. It is his interest, 
and should be his aim, to have the earth do its utmost. To 
accomplish this he must have recourse to the results of 
scientific investigations ; this alone can inform him of the 
eomposition of his soil, of the deficient ingredients, and 
point out to him the specific article necessary to renovate 
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it and render it productive. By this process agriculture 
is fast losing its old character of being a round of physical 
drudgery, and is rapidly becoming a science, full of pro- 
found interest and practical utility, meriting the patron- 
age and fostering care of the rich as weir as the poor, the 
man of letters, no less than of him who emphatically eats 
his bread by the sweat of his face. 

The sciences which have contributed most liberally to 
the advancement of agriculture, are botany, chemistry, and 
geology. 

The application of botany to the art of agriculture, has 
shown the mode by which nature effects improvement in 
plants and fruits while under a state of cultivation, and en- 
ables us to imitate, and in many instances to improve upon 
her. Chemistry and geology go hand in hand in this im- 
portant enterprise — ^in fact, they may be Baid to compose 
two parallel tracks upon that great railroad which has been 
constructed and put in operation, to guide the car of science 
through that wide, extensive and comparatively unexplored 
region — scientific cultivation. 

Chemistry has in various ways rendered essential aid to 
the progress of skillfully conducted agriculture. It has 
scrutinized and analyzed till it has rendered many things, 
formerly hidden and doubtful, as clear as the noon-day sun. 
By developing in a considerable degree the constituents of 
the most valuable plants, and teaching the nature and char- 
acter of the soils to be cultivated, it has pointed out the 
specific remedies needed to insure a successful crop. It 
has shown the most profitable and successful methods of 
preparing new composts and specific manures, and the 
method of their application. More than all this, it has 
given us glimpses of the great pervading agent in all 
growth, nutrition, vegetable and animal organization, and 
promises to admit us still farther into that mysterious 
temple, where, in silence and in darkness, the germs of an- 
imal and vegetable life first find existence and the means 
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of their continuance. And it is by watching her move- 
ments closely, by testing her theories by practice, by trea- 
suring up every valuable suggestion, and by working out 
her problems patiently and carefully, that the cultivator is 
to hope for the aid of chemistry in his future progress in 
agriculture. 

Geology, the most modern of the sciences, which has 
very recently sprung into being, and which has assumed 
form and method within the memory of many now living, 
has progressed with rapid strides, and developed, as if by 
magic, many of the hidden secrets of our globe, the impor- 
tance of which is felt by no interest more than that of ag- 
riculture, and there is none to which it contributes greater 
and more essential aid. 

Formerly, the earth was considered a mere mass of inert 
matter, from which man had nothing to learn ; now it is 
known to be a volume full of important readings ; a chron- 
icle in which the events of illimitable ages are recorded ; 
pages in which new proofs of wisdom and design are clear- 
ly manifested, and by which every observer is most elo- 
quently invited to look through nature to the Author of 
nature. 

That part of the earth which is exposed to our notice, 
and which is denominated its crust or surface, bears every 
where the most conclusive marks of a change. Examina- 
tion of the earth's surface proves that changes have taken 
place requiring long periods of time for their completion ; 
changes involving the successive creation and extermina- 
tion of numerous races of animals and plants ; changes, 
each of which afifected the nature of the earth in all suc- 
ceeding times, which continues to affect it, and which will in 
all time to come — exerting a powerful influence on the social 
condition and happiness of our race. These changes have 
followed each other in regular succession, each of which ef- 
fected great and important improvement in the condi- 
tion of the earth's surface, until it was brought, by the last 
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gfeat overthrow, to its present condition; a condition 
suitable for the residence of man, the creation of whom, 
and the present race of animals and plants, was the last 
and crowning act of the Creator. The earth being thus 
completed and prepared for the habitation of man, he was 
placed upon it by the Almighty, with the imperative in- 
junction to " till the ground, and eat his bread by the sweat 
of his face." 

To the lover and admirer of nature, the very dust on 
which he treads, has assumed a new value in consequence 
of the discoveries of geology. He sees that much of it 
once lived ; that the flint of the mountains and the beds of 
chalk in which it is embedded, the red clays of the sea- 
shores, the vast deposits in many of our swamps and bogs, 
as well as the myriad coral isles of the vast ocean, are but 
the remains of those puny tribes which, although so minute 
as to elude our vision, have done so much to change and 
render habitable the fitce of our globe. He recognizes the 
great truth that life is a series of combined existences, 
from the lowest and simplest infusoria, up through each 
successive and superior race, to man, the highest in the 
scale of God's mysterious workmanship. Through each 
sujccessive step, it may be seen that the decay of the one, 
has formed the step for the superior and more perfect or- 
ganization of the next. 

Geology also teaches that each step in the series is dis- 
tinct ; that, at each successive overthrow, destruction, and 
renovation, the previous races were destroyed, new races cre- 
ated, and thus successive acts of creative power were ex- 
erted, at each of which, creatures of more perfect and com- 
plicated organization were produced, as the earth became 
suited to their existence and necessities. And the termin- 
ation as well as the beginning of many species is marked 
with a distinctness and an exactness which is truly won- 
derful, and which cannot be mistaken. We might revert 
to the time when this earth was an incandescent mass — 
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a sphere of boiling lava; to the time when our granite hills 
were mere bubbles upon its surface, and which, during the 
process of ebullition, cooled and congealed in the form in 
which they now exist; or to a later period, when our 
globe was agitated by conflicting elements. We might, also, 
exhibit the existing proofs of the many and terrible reyolu- 
tions that hare, in former ages, changed the surface of our 
planet, and even unfold the strange and grotesque forms of 
animals that then inhabited the earth; when enormous 
lizards or saurian reptiles lashed the foaming deep, or 
darted through the air in quest of prey ; or to a still later 
period, when the huge mammoth and ponderous mastodon 
roamed, the undisputed monarchs of a former world, and 
wMdi perished in the last great catastrophe that preceded 
the creation of man. 

Such speculations, to the reflecting mind and to the lover 
of nature, are indescribably thrilling and interesting. But 
it is not the theoretical part of geology we are to con- 
sider ; our business is with the earth as it is, and of its 
importance to the farmer and to the interests of agricul- 
ture. 

The subject placed at the head of this essay naturally 
embraces the following topics, to wit : Fir sty the origin of 
soils : second, their distribution, mixture, variety, proper- 
ties and capabilities ; point out the deficiencies in the me- 
chanical composition or mixture of certain varieties, and 
teadi the right application of such materials as will restore 
the equilibrium^ and render the soil fertile and productive. 
While, thirdly, it is the province of chemistry to analyze 
and to unfold the chemical composition, both of the soil 
and also of the vegetable to be cultivated, together with 
the right application of specific and special inorganic sub- 
stances as manures or food for plants. The third or last 
division being purely chemical, will not fall within the 
scope and design of this essay. 

Agreeably to the foregoing arrangement, the first topic 
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we are to discuss, is the origin of soils. And here let us 
pause to consider what we are to understand by the term 
50*7. The farmer generally confines his idea of soil to that 
loose pulverulent mass which composes the surface of the 
earth, and which generally extends but a few inches in 
depth. But geologists agree in considering the term soil 
to include the whole of that compound mixture, that loose 
friable matter which constitutes a large portion of the sur- 
face or crust of our planet. It consists of an assemblage 
and combination of a variety of heterogeneous substances. 
In short, the whole surface of the globe that is not solid 
rock may be denominated soil. In common parlance this 
mixture is called earth. 

It is of various depths or thickness ; being in many places 
of vast depth, while, in others, the rocks protrude and as- 
cend far above it, forming mountains of naked rocks, of 
various heights. Much of this substance is very compact 
and hard, constituting what the English geologists call 
cragf and the Americans hard pan* 

It will be perceived that we make use of the term soil 
in a much more extensive sense than that in which it is cus- 
tomary for the farmer to employ it. 

The question of the origin of this heterogeneous mass, 
we will now proceed to consider. 

Prom whence did this mass of soil proceed, and how hap- 
pened it to be placed in the situation in which it now exists, 
are questions replete with thrilling interest, and should be 
made the subject of earnest inquiry and careful examina- 
tion by every tiller of the ground. 

But many do not hesitate to cut the Oordian knot, they 
are for taking every thing for granted that requires mental 
effort, and, methinks, we already anticipate the response of 
such who are ready to say, " why God created it when he 
created the world and all things else." Well, we admit 
that the Almighty created the substance, the materials of 
which it is composed, but we do not admit that He created 
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it and placed it in the same confused mass, in the same 
condition in which it now exists, at one and the same time ; 
on the contrary, it is manifest from the geological construc- 
tion of this globe, that, originally, it consisted of a uniform 
homogeneous mass, and that mass in an incandescent state ; 
that, subsequently, by the process of cooling, the surface 
became crusted over, forming solid rock, the primitire 
granite ; that this solid crust or frame work has since been 
broken up by internal convulsions, rerolutions and great 
overthrows, accompanied by destruction of old formations 
and reconstruction and creation of new ; that the solid 
rocks, thus shivered and torn asunder, and exposed for 
ages to the combined action of air, water, and internal 
heat, have undergone disintegration and decomposition, 
crumbling, first into fragments, and eventually into powder, 
constituting the materials of which the soil is composed. 
These materials have since been exposed to the powerful 
action of those resistless diluvial currents which, at some 
former period of the world's history, swept over its sur- 
face, and which by whirling, grinding, pulverizing and va- 
riously intermingling their materials, have facilitated the 
completion of the process, and rendered the compound 
suitable for fertilization and culture. 

We contend, therefore, that soil is derived from the dis- 
integration and decomposition of rocks, which have for 
ages been acted upon by agents, which, by their mechanical 
and chemical powers, have shivered and crumbled the solid 
ledges into those pulverulent matters which constitute the 
basis of our soils. 

Intermingled with the pulverulent mass, we find boulders 
and fragments of rocks, pebbles and gravel, of every va- 
riety of size, and in various proportions, and distributed 
without order or regularity, strongly indicating that this 
heterogeneous mass has been thrown together by some 
powerful inundation that has swept over the earth's sur- 
face. • 
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Now, to understand the relation which exists between 
geology and agriculture, and the manner in which the for- 
mer can be made subservient to the latter, and promotive 
of its interest, it will be necessary to examine some of the 
revelations which science has made in regard to the struc-^ 
ture and present condition of our globe. 

At first sight, and to the casual observer, the crust, of 
the globe appears a confused assemblage of rocky masses 
piled on each other without regularity or order. But, upon a 
critical examination and close inspection of the geologist, a 
variety of beautiful arrangements has been traced, by which 
science, aided by the light of modern discoveries, has 
been enabled to classify and arrange into systems, these 
apparent irregularities of nature. 

Uneven and mountainous as the surface of the earth now 
is, it is much less so than when in its primitive state. — 
Then, when there was naught to be seen but a naked mass 
of granite, when there was no eye to see it, save the eye 
of Him who created it, the naked granite mountains, in- 
stead of being of the puny height of five or six miles, as 
some of the most elevated now are, must have soared to the 
enormous height of 100 miles, interspersed with seas 
equally profound, and by which, in all probability, the 
mountains were partially, if not wholly, covered. Now it 
is a fact^ of which the very first principles of geology as- 
sure us, that the solids of the globe cannot for a moment 
be exposed to water, or to the atmosphere, without becom- 
ing liable to change, but immediately begin to wear down, 
and the operation proceeds with unwavering certainty. — 
With seas of 100 miles in depth, constantly wearing upon 
mountains of equal magnitude, with the high temperature 
that then existed, and accompanied by internal convulsions 
and volcanic outbursts, a system of disintegration of in- 
conceivable magnitude must be produced ; the materials of 
which, by being carried into the neighboring depths, and 
there deposited, must at length form beds of vast*thicb- 
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ness. The matters thus worn off and deposited in strata 
at the bottom of seas and oceans, became the components 
of the earliest stratified rocks, the first series of which is 
the gneiss and mica slate. The vast thickness of these 
beds of the primitive stratified rocks, is what attests the 
profoundness of the primeval oceans in which they were 
formed. 

Prof. Pallas ascertained an nnbroken series of these pri- 
mary, sedimentary rocks in the peninsula of Tauris, which, 
after making allowances for their inclination or dip, would 
give a perpendicular thickness of more than 68 miles ; and 
Mr. Hitchcock has ascertained that the Western Railroad, 
in passing between the towns of Westfield and Pittsfield in 
Massachusetts, is carried over nearly perpendicular strata 
of gneiss and mica slate, for at least twenty miles. 

The rocks of which the present crust of the globe is 
chiefly composed are obviously divided into the stratified 
and the unstratified, but, for the advantage of science and 
the convenience of reference, they have been subdivided 
into primary, transition, secondary, tertiary, diluvium, and 
alluvium. Modern geologists have made a further division, 
but the above will be sufficient for our present purpose. In 
making this enumeration, we begin with the lowest or oldest 
rocks, and end with the surface or present soil, being the 
newest or last formed. 

The first class, or primary, or the oldest rocks, consists 
of granite, gneiss, mica slate, primary limestone, talcose 
cdate, hornblende slate, quartz rock and clay slate. These 
constitute the great frame-work or primitive envelope of 
the globe. They form the most lofty mountains, and at 
tiie same time extend downward below all the other forma- 
tions to the greatest depths yet penetrated by man, and 
constitute every where the foundations on which the other 
rocks are supported. It is, therefore, very rationally sup- 
posed that they were the earliest formed in the process of 
creation and construction of the earth's crust; and are 
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hence denominated primitive or primary rocks. The 
principal rock in this class, and the lowest in the series is 
granite, and is compounded of three distinct substances, 
quartz, felspar and mica. It is obviously crystalline in all 
its parts, produced by the gradual cooling of the mass in 
a state of fusion. In this rock no results of secondary 
causes are to be found — chemical and mechanical agents 
alone are seen. 

The primitive stratified rocks contain no matters which 
are not to be found in the primitive granite. They are the 
same in material, but , only changed into new forms and 
combinations ; and hence they are denominated metamor- 
phic rocks. These rocks having been formed by the slow 
and quiet deposition in water of the detritus of the gran- 
ite mountains, the strata, which are parallel, must have 
been formed in a horizontal position ; but now they are 
found tilted upon their edges at various angles, and fre- 
quently thrown about in great confusion and wild disorder ; 
evidently the result of great and violent convulsions from 
within. Sometimes these upturned strata are seen vari- 
ously twisted and contorted, indicating exposure to great 
heat, while acted upon by some powerful mechanical force. 

One of the most striking instances to be met with of the 
contorted condition of the strata of stratified rocks may 
be seen in the slate, exposed in excavating for the railroad 
a few rods north of the Railroad station at Brattleboro' 
Vermont. 

The strata of gneiss on or near the summit of Kearsarge 
mountain, are also variously bent, indicating great and 
powerful pressure from below while in a comparatively soft 
or plastic state. The torn and broken condition of these 
rocks render themimuch more easily acted upon by water 
or atmospheric influences, by which, in their turn, they 
were worn down to furnish materials for the subsequently 
formed strata of the transition and secondary rocks. 
These primitive sedimentary rocks, like the primitive gran- 
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ite, contain none of those petrified remains of animals and 
plants which abound so much in the secondary formation, 
and which tell a tale so wondrous of the past history of 
our globe. They simply contain mineral materials, which 
were derived from the primitive granite, and which appear 
to have been formed in seas of vast depths. The absence 
from these rocks of all traces of vegetable and animal 
existence, joined to a consideration of the intense heat 
which must have then prevailed, has led to the general be- 
lief that no animal or plants of any kind then existed. It 
is from the disintegration and decomposition of these 
rocks, and their deposition in water, that the strata of all 
the subsequent stratified rocks have been formed, in which 
the earliest traces of organic life are discernible, and 
which leads us to the next class of rocks in our course up- 
ward from the primary group, on which this class, termed 
the transition rocks, rest. 

Here, as above stated, we enter, for the first time, in our 
progress upward, upon a series or group of rocks in which 
the remains of organic life, (low indeed in the scale, but 
still life,) becomes associated with the mineral or earthy 
constituents, of which the strata are composed. This for- 
mation is found to be composed of fragments of all the 
primitive rocks above described, reunited and consolidated 
into continuous masses, often of vast extent and immense 
depth. It is supposed by geologists, and generally ad- 
mitted by men of science, that these rocks were formed 
when the primary rocks were thrown up from the bed of 
the primeval ocean, when the disruptions, abrasions, dis- 
integrations, caused by such powerful and mighty move- 
ments from below, crumbled and reduced the higher parts 
of the primary to fragments and to powder. These shat- 
tered fragments, becoming agglutinated by their own pul- 
verulent cement, and the organic remains of animals and 
plants that entered into their composition, recomposed 
continuous strata forming the rocks to which we allude, and 
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in which the first rudiments of vitality are to be found — 
the first dawn of organization. 

The first-born of earthly creatures are here seen recorded 
in imperishable characters on the solid rocks. These con- 
sist of beings of the lowest organization, as sea-weed, 
coral, and marine shells, which are here found petrified and 
imbedded, and which afford a decisive and incontrovertible 
evidence of the formation of this group of rocks subse- 
quent to the creation of those organized beings contained 
in them. 

Here, on surveying the fossil structures of this long suc- 
cession of strata, of which this transition or primordial- 
fossiliferous formation is composed, and which must have 
been formed by the slow deposition, at the bottom of an 
ocean, of the detritus of the more ancient rocks, mingled 
with the remains of animals and plants, and which have ac- 
cumulated to the astonishing thickness of three miles, we 
are at once struck with the long lapse of time required for 
their deposition and consequent formation ; and more es- 
pecially, when we contemplate their slow derivation from 
the disintegrated materials of the more ancient rocks ; 
their repeated elevations and depressions ; the long pe- 
riods of repose that intervened, during which hundreds 
of species of animals ran through their cycle of genera- 
tions, and became extinct ; and the continuance of this 
stratifying process until these thin strata had accumulated 
into beds of the immense thickness before stated. 

The next class of rocks the geologist finds in his upward 
course, is that which is denominated the Secondary forma- 
tion. These rocks lie upon and next above the transition 
formation, last described, and appear like deposites com- 
posed of grains which once belonged to primitive rocks. 
These grains and fragments are bound together by some 
sort of cement forming solid rocky masses. With these 
are inter stratified many varieties of limestone ; and through- 
out the whole series is found a great variety of the fossil 
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remains of animals and plants. This class of rocks lias 
been subdivided by geologists into several groups, the low- 
est of which is the coal series or the carboniferous forma- 
tion. In this formation lie imbedded those immense masses 
of carboniferous limestone, so prolific in animal remains, 
and also, those inexhaustible beds of coal which are con- 
tributing so much to the comfort, prosperity and happiness 
of man. These coal strata, which, in places, exist of a 
thickness of many thousand feet, consist entirely of the 
spoils of a series of successive vegetable worlds. But in 
the rank and lu2;uriant wildernesses which are here accumu- 
lated and compressed, are to be found no existing species ; 
not even a variety is found that has not become extinct. — 
On these rocks are impressed no speaking footprints; these 
primeval forests were never traversed by prowling beasts 
of prey, nor is there a solit^y indication that they ever 
echoed to the voice of birds. 

The groups next above the carboniferous, in a regular as- 
cending series, are first ^ the lower sandstone; second, mag- 
nesian limestone; third, sandstone ; fourth, the oolitic, and 
fifth, the chalk formations. These formations are all 
crowded with petrified animal remains. Here we first find 
the remains of those gigantic lizards or saurian reptiles 
which have excited so much wonder and curiosity in the 
scientific world, some of which must have been nearly 100 
feet in length, and of the height of an elephant. The 
bones and teeth of the shark and othe^ fishes, and reptiles 
abound here, and fossil shells are scattered with great pro- 
fusion throughout most of the groups in this extensive class 
of rocks. These groups with their strata, sometimes lie 
horizontally, but are usually more or less elevated, so as 
to dip at considerable, but various angles. 

If we take a retrograde step and plant ourselves once 
more upon the primary rocks, it will be recollected that on 
leaving these we ascend into the transition and secondary 
series* It can scarcely be said that we have passed tiie 

12 
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boundary by which these latter are separated from the 
former, when we begin to find that new conditions have 
taken place in the earth's crust, and new materials have 
entered into the composition of the rocks. Here we find 
the rocks to be formed, in a grca^ measure j of materials de- 
rived from the substance of those which preceded ; but 
they contain also another substance which was not before 
to be found. Here, for the first time, we find lime mingled 
with the other materials, and even beds of limestone, some 
of which are of vast thickness, now arrest the attention of 
the geologist. This limestone is a carbonate of lime, a 
compound, of which tme of the ingredients, (carbonic acid 
gas,) possesses the elementary substance called carbon, 
which is also another new substance to be met with in 
these formations, and which did not exist as a distinct sub- 
stance anterior to their deposition. The inquiry naturally 
arises, from whence were these substances, (lime and car- 
bonic acid/) derived ? These questions are the more im- 
portant and interesting from the fact that these substances 
enter into the composition of all living beings, and the car- 
bon constitutes one of the main ingredients in all organ- 
ized substances. 

There is reason to beKeve that carbon, in its primeval 
state, existed in the form of carbonic fecid gas ; and in that 
state was not only confined in ttie iaterior of the earth and 
absorbed by the water of the ocean, but diffused through 
the atmosphere in much greater abundance than at the 
present time. We know that it is taken in by plants and 
transformed into carbon. It is also known that certain 
classes of animals, (as the marine polypes,) are capable of 
appropriating it in connection with lime, (in the form of 
carbonate of linie,) from the waters of the ocean, where it 
Is held in solution, and deposited in masses, (coral reefs,) 
«qual in extent -to many strata of sedimentary deposits. 
' The primitive *and subsequent history of carbonic acid gas, 
ifr worthy df muc^ i»tjtwtio»# Chemists estimate the quan- 
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tity of this gas locked up in every cubic yard of limestone, 
at 16,000 cubic feet. The quantity confined in the immense 
beds of coal, of which it forms from 64 to 75 per cent., is 
altogether beyond our conception, 

A large portion of this gas must have been, at one time, 
diflfused in the atmosphere. This quantity of carbonic acid 
in the atmosphere would render it incapable of supporting 
life in land animals. But it should be recollected that 
such an atmosphere would be congenial to a luxuriant 
growth of land vegetables, such as took place during the 
carboniferous period, when grew and flourished the mate- 
rials that now form those vast beds of coals, of which car- 
bon is a principal ingredient and which was subsequently 
destroyed, deposited and fossilized as it now exists. 

But during this period, neither the rocks nor the coal, 
although containing, enstamped upon their strata, in indel- 
ible characters, the marks of vegetable and marine animal 
remains, unfold to us any record of the cotemporaneous ex- 
istence of land animals. 

This superabundance of carbonic acid was not only con- 
genial to the support of a luxurious vegetation, but by 
uniting with the lime held in solution by the water of the 
ocean, caused it to be precipitated to the bottom, forming 
beds of lime stone, during the gneiss and mica slate pe- 
riod, but which is more extensively manifested in the for- 
mation of those immense limestone strata, which are found 
on leaving the primary, and ontering on the transition and 
secondary formations. 

And here it is proper that we should recur to the ques- 
tion of the origin of lime. For when we contemplate the 
important relation this substance holds to the science of 
agriculture, it is apparent that an inquiry into its origin, 
natural history, and properties as a fertilizer, becomes 
highly important and interesting to the farmer, and by him 
should be closely studied and well understood. 

The question of the origin of lime has given rise to 
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mucli speculation; for some contend that; as lime does not 
exist as an integral part of the primitive granite, it must 
have been the result of a special creation, subsequent to the 
existence of the granite. But it is now generally admitted 
that, although it does not form 2ltl integral part otgranitef 
yet it does exist as a constituent of one of the integral 
parts of which granite is composed, xiz., feldspar. For it 
is to be kept in view that granite is not a mechanical de- 
posit, but a mass, crystalline in structure, being made up 
principally of crystals, mutually adjusted by salient and 
re-entering angles, or confusedly aggregated ; presenting 
occasional cavities, lined by more perfect crystals. Every 
thing in relation to the formation of granite implies a pre- 
vious state of corpuscular mobility, the particles having lib- 
erty of motion. The only powers equal to the effect pro- 
duced, are heat and electricity, aided by water and the sa- 
line, alkaline, acid, and other soluble chemical agents. 
These we find exist abundantly in the rocks, and they or 
their elements were therefore originally provided in the 
grand store-house of created materials. 

The accumulation of geological evidences leaves no 
doubt of the prevalence of fire in the interior of our planet. 
It is extremely probable then, that heat may have wrought 
those wonders in our earth which demand extensive fluidity 
—a fluidity by fire, rather than by water. Fire and gal- 
vanic electricity have this vast advantage over any fluid 
solvent, namely : that they can render any substances fluid 
without the addition of more matter to that which is to 
be made fluid ; the materials themselves becoming, in a 
sense, the source of the heat needed to melt them, and it 
is without doubt true that this agent may be sufl&cient to 
render the entire planet fluid. Those internal fires still 
exist. This internal heat is an inherent and ever active 
principle, the full effects of which we have not the space 
here to discuss, even if we had the ability. 

What qualities may we not suppose the primeval oceans 
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to possess, at the profound depths to which they reached, 
where their pressure must hate been so vast, and where the 
heat may also have been active and of long continuance? 

Water, under such circumstances, must evidently be a 
fluid of very peculiar properties. It must contain all the 
chemical agents not only that are soluble in it, but also 
that are soluble in a compound fluid> consisting of water 
and of other agents still more active. The acids would 
be solvents for the alkalies, the metallic oxides, and most of 
the earths ; the alkalies would be solvents for alumina and 
silica ; and the alkalies are largely , and the alkaline earths, 
as lime, &c., are considerably soluble in water. 

Thus both mechanical and chemical laws conspire to 
produce solution and fusion on the greatest scale, and with 
the greatest energy. By fusion and softening by fire, 
by solution and softening by water, and its dissolved chem- 
ical agents, we may suppose chemical depositions to have 
proceeded contemporaneously or in succession j confusedly^ 
as in granite, or in layers, as in gneiss and mica slate ; 
while the embedded minerals of the primary rock, the gar- 
nets, the staurolites, the tourmalines, the beryls, and others, 
whose elements were present, crystallized by their affinities, 
producing the beautiful crystalline solids, that adorn the 
early formations of the globe. 

But the lime is still held in solution, which in time unites 
with the carbonic acid that abounds, both in the water and 
in the atmosphere, and, which, in turn, is deposited, forming 
materials for the polype, from which to manufacture and 
construct those vast coral reefs which abound, both in the 
ancient and modern oceans. 

The materials and pabulum being now furnished suitable 
for the habitation, food and continuance of the races of 
those inferior animal organizations, we find them here 
placed to propagate their species, and act their part in 
preparing the crust of the globe for higher and more per- 
fect organizations. 
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Water and fire and pressure, and all the great chemical 
agents, may thus have conspired, in accordance with physi- 
cal laws, in effecting the arrangement of the crust of the 
globe, among which the separation and deposition of lime 
is not the least. 

Violent movements were the natural result of this state 
of things. Igneous agency, the parent of earthquakes, act- 
ing beneath the rocks already formed, and beneath the in- 
cumbent ocean, would, of course, produce fractures, disloca- 
tions and distortions, tortuous flexions, injections of veins 
and dykes, heavings, subsidence and elevation of strata, 
and innumerable irregularities. The imponderable agents, 
heat, light, electricity, magnetism, and other forms of at- 
traction, would be inconceivably active j steam, vapors and 
gases would be suddenly evolved in vast quantities, and 
with explosive force ; and the recently oxidated crust of 
the earth would be torn with violence. It appears there- 
fore evident, that although the materials of our planet 
were created by almighty power, they were evidently left 
to the operation of physical laws, which laws also affected 
more or less, the fate of the various races of plants and 
animals that were successively called into existence. 

There is no reason to believe that any part of the earth's 
crust is now in the condition in which it was originally 
made ; every portion has been wrought over and brought 
into new forms, and these changes have arisen from the 
action of those physical laws which the Creator established, 
and which are as truly His work, as the materials upon 
which they operate. 

The hypothesis of the connection of the beds of lime- 
stone strata, with the commencement of organic life upon 
our planet, is supported by the facts, that in those beds we 
find the first remains of organized beings. And what were 
those beings ? They were merely the unpretending forms 
of zoophytes and polypes, together with a small sprinkling 
of moUusks, or shell fish, all of them creatures of the sea. 
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They were organized beings, lowest in the scale in the 
order of creation. But still they were constantly and un- 
remittingly fulfilling their destiny, by multiplying, enlarg- 
ing, dying, depositing, and in various ways contributing to 
the formation of the earlier fossiliferous, or palaeozoic 
strata, until they accumulated to the thickness of more 
than one thousand feet. 

These being subsequently overwhelmed by some great 
convulsion and destroyed, other creatures of a higher and 
a more perfect organization were created, which served to 
augment the succeeding formations of many thousands of 
feet in thickness. These, in their turn, also perished and 
became extinct, to be succeeded by new creations of beings, 
of still higher, and of more perfect organizations. Thus, 
alternate destructions and new creations succeeded each 
other, until the fossiliferous, or palaeozoic strata, composed 
of limestone, then sandstone, shale, and, finally, the gray- 
wacke, and the coal series, in regular succession, became so 
accumulated that the bed of the then existing seas was 
filled to the depth of from five to ten miles in thick- 
ness. 

We are constrained to acknowledge, in the words of 
Prof. Rogers, that, " geology grows more interesting as we 
penetrate into the deeper secrets of the past ; as we leave 
the obvious and commonplace phenomena, and reach the 
recondite and remote, in the midst of which, as in the 
moral and intellectual recesses of the human constitution, 
would seem to Ue the only true and actual indices of the 
great forces which sway events. It is this very power to 
reconstruct the past, which confers on geology its most 
distinctive feature, and has placed it in so eminent a rank 
among the sciences." 

^^ I question if many minds, even among those devoted 
to geological research, are impressed with the wonderful 
^tent to which this science is likely in future ages to carry 
the restoration of antiquity. I question if we are at all 
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aware how completely the whole history of all departed 
time lies indelibly recorded, with the amplest minuteness 
of detail, in the successive sediments of the globe ; how 
effectually, in other words, every period of time has writ- 
ten its own history, carefully preserving every created form 
and every trace of action." 

" Each broad stratum was once the sustaining surface of 
its region, and supported all that the earth then possessed 
of its teeming generations, and received into its bosom, in 
some form, either perfect or mutilated, every living or or- 
ganized thing. While the waters above it were the cradle, 
and theatre of a multitude of races, it was the universal 
tomb, receiving them all into its soft bosom in every stage 
of their life, and thus recording the minutest particulars of 
their individual biography." 

The next division, in the ascending series, is the tertiary, 
which is supposed to have been deposited since the chalk 
formation, which is the last, and, consequently, the newest, 
of the secondary group. The strata comprehended under 
this division consist of beds of clay, marl, sand, and pud- 
ding-stone. 

This formation abounds with a vast quantity of vegeta- 
ble and animal remains, such as crocodiles, crabs, lobsters, 
fishes, and a vast number of marine and fresh-water mol- 
lusks, the exuviae or shells of which are so well preserved 
as to have the appearance of recent shells. The tertiary 
is remarkable for containing the bones of mammiferous 
animals, as perfect in their organization as any of the 
existing species of land animals ; but most of them belong 
to genera or species that are extinct. This formation also 
contains the remains of marine animals, of some of which, 
the genera are entirely unknown. 

The next formation in regular order is the Dihiviat or 
Drift, which is generally considered as having been formed 
by a deluge. It is composed of clay, sand and gravel of 
different degrees of comminution, intermingled with boul- 
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ders and fragments of rocks, and the whole mixed together 
in just the manner that violent currents of water would do 
it. This sand, gravel and soil is not always derived from 
the rocks beneath it, but from those at the distance of 
several miles, and, in this country, usually from ledges which 
lie in a northerly direction. In some situations these have 
evidently been transported from a vast distance ; for fre- 
quently no rocks similar to the fragments occur within 
hundreds of miles of the place where they are deposited. 
They indicate the action of powerful torrents and inunda- 
tions which have swept over the face of our continent. 

There is still another group or stratified deposite, which 
is the result of causes now in action, and which materially 
modifies the surface of the earth ; this is called Alluvium. 
Alluvium is generally understood to mean those deposi- 
tions, made by rivers, of rich friable earth ; such as are our 
meadows and intervale lands on all our large, and many of 
our small rivers and streams. 

Thus have wo taken a cursory view of all the various 
deposites and formations that have taken place since the 
primitive formation of our planet. Such are a few of the 
facts which the researches of modern geology have disclosed. 
Let us now consider what are the conclusions which have 
been deduced from them. 

1st. One of the grand conclusions to which geologists 
have arrived is, that the materials of which our globe is 
composed are of very high antiquity, and were brought 
into existence long before the creation of Adam. The 
exact period or length of time which these materials may 
have existed previous to the introduction of man, or any 
approximation to it, no geologist has yet undertaken to 
determine ; but they indicate a lapse of time, in comparison 
with which, many thousands, yea, millions of years sink into 
a trifling period. 

2d. Another conclusion, which has been deduced from 
the above state of facts, is, that during the changes which 
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the globe has undergone, since its original production, sev- 
eral destructions and subsequent new creations of animals 
and plants have taken place at different distinct and verj 
distant epochs. In other words, that whole groups have 
been swept at once from existence by some powerful ca- 
tastrophe, and their places supplied by other races, called 
into existence by the creative energy of the Almighty. — 
The records of geology seem to testify that such was the 
condition of the globe in those early periods, as to tem- 
perature and other circumstances, that our present race of 
animals could not then have existed. 

3d. A third conclusion is, that the successive changes, 
to which our globe has been subjected, have been improve- 
ments in its condition as a habitable world; that there has 
been a correspondent advance toward perfection in the na- 
tures of the animals and plants which have from time to 
time been placed upon its surface ; and that the Deity, dur- 
ing this long period of successive changes, was gradually 
filling up this world for the ultimate residence of moral 
and intellectual beings. For it appears quite certain that 
the race of man could not have inhabited this globe in any 
of the past periods of its duration, prior to that era in 
which he was placed upon it. It would further appear that 
the Deity did not think proper to prepare a suitable habi- 
tation for man by a miracle; but by the agency of those 
physical laws which he had impressed upon the elementary 
principles of the material universe. 

Again, this earth being evidently intended by the Crea- 
tor for the abode and support of man and other animals, 
and to furnish those vegetable productions which are nec- 
essary for their subsistence, He has given it that exact 
degree of consistency which is requisite for these pur- 
poses. . ^ 

Were it much harder than it now is, it would be incapa- 
ble of cultivation and vegetables could not be produced 
from its surface. Were it softer, it would bo insufficient 
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to support US, and we should sink at every step. The exact 
adjustment of the solid parts of our globe to the nature 
and necessities of the beings which inhabit it, is therefore, 
an evidence of Divine wisdom and beneficence. 

The diversity of surface which it every where presents, 
in the mountains and valleys, hills and plains, with which it 
is variegated, indicate the same benevolent contrivance and 
design. If the earth were divested of its mountains and 
hills, and its surface every where uniformly smooth, there 
would be no rivers, springs, or fountains of water j the 
vegetable tribes would droop and languish j man and other 
animals would be deprived of what is necessary for their 
existence and comfort ; the sea itself would become a stag- 
nant marsh, or overflow the land j and the whole surface of 
nature in our terrestrial sphere would present a barren 
waste, an unvaried scene of dull uniformity. Those pic- 
turesque and sublime scenes which fire the imagination of 
the poet, and which render mountainous districts so pleas- 
ing to the philosophic traveller, would be completely with- 
drawn ; and all around, when compared with such diversified 
landscapes, would appear as fatiguing to the eyes as the 
vast solitudes of the Arabian deserts. But in consequence 
of the admirable distribution of hills and mountains over 
the surface of our globe, many useful and ornamental ef- 
fects are produced. Their lofty summits are destined by 
Providence to arrest the vapors which float in the region^ 
of the air, and cause them to be distilled in the form of 
rain ; they are the original sources of springs and rivers, 
which water and fertilize the earth; they form immense 
magazines in which are deposited stones, metals, and min- 
erals, which are of so essential service in the arts that pro- 
mote the comfort of human life ; they serve for the pro- 
duction of a vast variety of herbs and trees, which admin- 
ister so essentially to the wants and necessities of our 
race ; they form thousands of sublime and beautiful land- 
scapes, and afford from their summits the most delightful 
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prospects of the plains below ; in a word, they adorn and 
embellish the face of nature. What is more beautiful to 
behold than mountains covered with forests, hills clothed 
with verdure, spacious plains adorned with vineyards, or- 
chards, and waving grain, interspersed with naked rocks, 
abrupt precipices, extended vales, deep dells, meandering 
rivers and streams, roaring cataracts, brooks and rills, lakes 
and gulfs, bays and promontories, seas and oceans, caverns 
and grottoes? These form a variety which is at once 
beautiful and majestic. 

It is computed that about 7-8 of the whole habitable 
globe, is overlaid with secondary and fossiliferous strata, 
that is, that about 7-8 of the present dry land has, at some 
former and very remote period, constituted the beds of 
oceans long since dried up, or the waters of which have, 
by the force of gravity and the upheaval of the present 
continents, been forced into the basins they now occupy. 

To this circumstance are we indebted for the superior 
fertility and productiveness of the secondary and tertiary 
formations over those of the primary; for the celebrity 
of the " great west," for its superiority, as an agricultural 
district, over New England. 

Almost the whole of the territory of the United States, 
which is embraced between Lake Champlain and the Hud- 
son river on the east, and the base of the Rocky mountains 
on the west, and from the great lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, once constituted the bed of a vast sea, a mighty 
ocean, of 2000 miles in diameter, in which deposite suc- 
ceeded deposite, and formation supervened upon formation, 
from the transition blue limestone of Ohio and Kentucky, 
(upon which stands the city of Cincinnati), up through the 
numerous and different series of the secondary to the top 
of the coal beds, and the tertiary of the Southern Atlantic 
Coast. Prof. H. D. Rogers, of Pennsylvania, in speaking 
of this vast basin, remarks that " the sediments of that 
enormous sea, which, filling once the whole interior of our 
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continent, has its history, despite of all catastrophes, beau- 
tifully recorded in the vast sheets of matter, which from 
beyond the lakes to Alabama, and from the Atlantic slope 
to the far Missouri, tell of its depths and changes, its 
earthquakes, its intervals of long repoise, and the structure 
and mode of life of its inhabitants. Throughout this great 
mass of strata, whose aggregate thickness exceeds, in sonie 
districts, thirty thousand feet (nearly 5 1-2 miles), made 
up of an extraordinary number of distinct formations, each 
characterized by peculiar organic remains and composition, 
and marking a series of events and a vast lapse of time, 
we behold one uninterrupted succession of deposites, 
closely linked by an equally imbroken sequence of animal 
and vegetable remains. We are, therefore, constrained to 
view the whole a? constituting a single system, the entire 
record of one immense continuous period^ the collected 
gatherings of one prodigious sea." 

I have been thus particular in describing the formation 
of these limestone and fossiliferous deposites, and their 
subsequent elevation, forming dry land, as it is evident that 
the whole constitutes a series of events, designed by the 
Creator to prepare the earth for the habitation of man. — 
Possessing the materials of a first rate fertile soil, this 
section yields abundant supplies for the support of man 
and beast, thereby contributing liberally to the comfort 
and happiness of the human race. 

Although, to the farmer of this State, or of New Eng- 
land even, a knowledge of the structure, composition, and 
agricultural importance of this vast and extensive palaeozoic 
deposite, may seem of little or no consequence, yet he can- 
not but see, upon reflection, that all are, more or less, in- 
terested in it, and more especially when he takes into con- 
sideration, that it is from thence that a very large portion, 
even of the New England population, is supplied with 
bread. Its importance, in a national point of view, is be- 
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yond human calculation to conceive. It is a district, which 
may, in truth, be denominated the granary of the world. 

Of the Varieties, Properties and Capabilities op 
Soils, and their Distribution. We have before stated that 
ihe mineral part of all soils originated from the decay and 
decomposition of rocks, hence, it is apparent that there 
must be a great variety of soils. The most simple divis- 
ion of soils is into the sandy, clayey, loamy, and calcareous, 
variously combined with vegetable and animal substances. 
But a more scientific and a more correct division is into 
Alluvium, Diluvium, and Tertiary soil. Secondary, Sand- 
stone soil, Graywacke soil, Argillaceous or Clay-Slate soil, 
Limestone soil. Mica Slate soil, Talcose Slate soil, Gneiss 
soil. Granite soil, Sienite soil. Porphyry soil, and Green- 
stone soil. 

The alluvial, diluvial, mica slate, gneiss, granite, and 
sienite soils, comprise all the important varieties found in 
this State, while the fertility of the west and south is ow- 
ing to vast deposites of limestone with the animal and veg- 
etable remains imbedded in them. 

With common alluvial soils — ^the result of deposition 
from overflowing rivers and streams, it is presumed every 
intelligent man is familiar. They are, of course, formed of 
the comminuted silt of every kind of rock over which the 
stream passes. These soils, probably, owe their value^ 
chiefly, to the perfect manner in which the detritus flowing 
from every kind of rock and every variety of soil becomes 
mixed and commingled together, and to the fine state to 
which their component parts arc reduced. Freshets bring 
dawn this comminuted matter, and the overflowing streams 
spread it widely over the inundated meadows and inter- 
vales, where the fine particles are deposited, which greatly 
enriches the soil. This operation being repeated annually, 
the intervales are as often top-dressed with these fertiliz- 
ing substances. 
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All the most fertfle parts of the globe were formed by 
alluvial depositions. Alluvial agency appears to have been 
the means employed in the economy of nature to prepare 
the world for the residence of social and civilized man. 

The most ancient cities of which we have any authentic 
record, Babylon, Nineveh, and Thebes, were founded in the 
midst of alluvial soils, deposited by the Euphrates, the 
the Tigris, and the Nile ; indeed it does not appear unrea- 
sonable to believe, that the formation of soils, for the sup- 
port of vegetable and auimal life, is the final end to which 
all terrestrial changes to which we have alluded ultimately 
refer. Hence, also, we may infer, that those grand revolu- 
tions of the globe, by which new continents are elevated 
from the deep, ikre parts of the same series, extending 
through ager of indefinite duration, and connecting all the 
successive phenomena of the material universe. 

Of diluvial soil and its importance in agriculture, I shall 
have occasion to speak more at length under the head of 
distribution of soils. 

Granite and gneiss being composed of the same ingre- 
dients, viz : quartz, felspar and mica, the soils resulting 
from them cannot materially differ ; these soils, when un- 
mixed with others of a more fertile quality, are the poorest 
and most unproductive of any in the State. They generally 
produce a loose sandy soil. 

The mica slate soils are of a far superior quality to the 
last mentioned variety ; they are less siliceous or sandy, more 
in^pregnated with alkaline ingredients, are much warmer 
and more retentive of moisture. 

Dr. Jackson observes, that "in crossing the State of 
New Hampshire, from the Connecticut River to Portsmouth, 
near the southern part of the State, the traveller will pass 
over soil formed from the detritus of granite, gneiss 
and mica slate, and cannot fail to notice their difference in 
fertility, the mica slate soil beiug by far superior to the 
others." 
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Sienite diflfers from granite in being nearly or quite des- 
titute of quartz and mica, and in taking hornblende into 
its composition. By containing more felspar than gran- 
ite, and, consequently, more potash and soda, and the horn- 
blende furnishing magnesia, the soil resulting from its de- 
composition is deemed to be more favorable to cultivation 
than that derived from granite. 

The Suncook mountains, in Gilford, being composed of 
this rock, the presumption is that the diluvial current has 
swept the soil derived from these mountains, southerly into 
Alton and other towns in that direction, and given charac- 
ter to the agriculture, and to the fertility of the soil in 
that section of the State. 

Soils being derived from the decay and decomposition 
of rocks, we should expect that the soil of every place 
would be of the same composition, and, consequently, of a 
like character as the underlying rock of such a place. But 
upon examination this is not found to be uniformly, or even 
generally, the case. In this State, or in New England gen- 
erally, this state of things very rarely exists. But, on the 
contrary, it appears that powerful currents of water or 
some other equally powerful disturbing force, have swept 
over this continent, carrying with them, huge boulders, loose 
stones, gravel and soil in their impetuous course. 

That this has been done by some powerful, overwhelm- 
ing force not now in operation, is so clear that there 
seems no room for further doubt on the subject. This 
force, or current, whether produced by water, or by gla- 
ciers, (as some contend,) has been denominated the dilu- 
vial current, and the substances removed and scattered 
with such astonishing profusion, have received the appella- 
tion of diluvium. 

Pebbles, boulders, or masses of rock, since the geologi- 
cal structure of the country has been investigated, can be 
readily traced to their original beds, no matter where 
found; and the course in which they have moved since 
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their first breaking ap^ is also the coarse of the action to 
which their removal is owing. Throughout the whote of 
the North American continent, from Nova Scotia to the 
Bocky Mountains, this action has been from the north to 
the south, with occasional slight deflections, owing to local 
causes. This is proYcd by the boulders, which are not 
onltj found invariably to the south of the places from^vrtueh 
they were derived, but are larger and more numerous near 
their original location^ than farther from it. 

In every part of New Hampshire, Vermont, Maine, Bhode- 
Island, uid Massachusetts, the scratched rocks and trans- 
ported materials, indicate tiie northern origin of the drift. 
The whole of the vast transition formation, which extends 
from the Little Falls of the Mohawk river, in New York, 
to the Biocky Mountains, embracing the valley of the great 
lakes, the states of Mi^d^m, Wisconsin, Iowa, the Minne- 
sota Territory, the northern parts of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Missouri, is covered with boulders from the prim- 
itive rocks to the north of the lakes in Canada. ''Some 
of these boulders," says Mr. Lawrence, " will weigh twenty 
tons;, others thirty, fifty, and, perhaps, one hundred tons, 
and yet they have been transported not less than four hun- 
dred miles, with an immense quantity of smaller materials 
of the same sort, of all sises, down to the fineness of sand. 
Their roimded forms and smooth surfaces strongly indicate 
a great amount of attrition, and that it was of long con- 
tinuance. And yet they aj^ear to have been conveyed in 
neiurly straight lines, and in a horizontal direction^" 

The intimate intermixture and commingling of the dif- 
ferent soils by the diluvial current, attended as it must 
have been by commotions the most appalling, could not &il 
of greatly improving the quality of the soil, and render- 
ing it much more fertile than it otherwise would have been. 
There is no conceivable way in whi<^ the thorough mixture 
of the earths, so requisite to fertility, ^mid have been ^tc- 
complished so effectually as by the breaking up, and grind- 

13 
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ing down, the rocky masses, and depositing the disinteg- 
rated substance in the form of diluvium. On these pre- 
Tious processes of nature, the whole tillage of the soil is 
suspended; and without them there could haye been no 
successful agriculture. 

This gigantic operation, therefore, has produced a pow- 
erful influence on the agricultural character of diluvial dis- 
tricts, and may be regarded as a wise and merciful dispen- 
sation of Providence, by which He>de8igned to remove and 
duly commingle Ahe soils from various rocks, so as to ren- 
der the earth more uniformly fertile, by a mixture of vari- 
ous ingredients, which is known to produce fiivorable re- 
sults. 

As this was the last geological change — the last great 
overthrow which took place previous to the creation of 
man, it may be regarded as the crowning act of the Deity 
in fitting and preparing this earth for the residence and 
enjoyment of the human race, where we now find it, the 
last created, the most intelligent, and the most largely en- 
dowed resident. 

A knowledge of the nature and composition of the soil 
he cultivates, is of vital importance to every former. That 
loose friable matter, called soil, is, as we have said, a mix- 
ture of a variety of heterogeneous substances. The con- 
stituent parts of this mixture are the earths siUca, alumina^ 
lime, and sometimes magnesia; portions of iron, and other 
elementary substances are also found in it, but these latter 
are always in smaller proportions than the earths. Besides 
these simple substances, fertile land contains an exceed- 
ingly compound matter, which, on account of the pulveru- 
lent form, has been called mould, vegetable m^mtd, Ac. 
More recently this substance has received the technical ap- 
pellation of humuB. This substance is composed of de- 
cayed and decomposed vegetable and animal matter, and is 
a very important and essential ingredient in all fertile 
soils. 
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An acqtiaintance with the individual earths and their 
properties teaches the agriculturist how to derive the 
greatest possible advantage from those powers whidi Na- 
ture has placed at his disposal, in the land which he pos- 
sesses. It is this knowledge which will prove a sure guide 
to that method of improving and enridiing his land^ which 
is afforded him by the power of extracting various kinds 
of earths from the substrata, and spreading them upon the 
surfitce, whenever a deficiency of such variety of earths 
eidsts. 

The earths are compound bodies, composed of a me- 
tallic base, united with oxygen; thus, silica is composed of 
52 parts of a metallic base called silidum^ and 48 of oxygen ; 
alumina, of 53 parts of aUimiwumj and 47 of oxygen; and 
the other earths are similarly compounded. Thus, it will 
be seen that oxygen constitutes nearly one-half of the 
ponderable matter of the globe. It has also been estima- 
ted that the crust of the globe contains 45 per cent, of 
silica; 20 per cent, of alumina; 15 per cent, of carbonate 
of lime ; 3 per cent, of the oxide of iron. Some of the 
unstratified rocks, as compact felspar, contain from 10 to 14 
per cent, of potassa; while some of the basalts contain 
6 per cent of soda. The other compounds are diffused 
more or less extensively, and though in small proportions, 
contribute essentially to the quantities of the earths, and 
their formation into soils. 

SiUca and alumina are the most abundant of all the 
earthS) and their properties are the best defined. Next 
to them, limei^ most abundant, and exhibits the most mark- 
ed characteristics ; but it resembles the alkalies more than 
either of the former. Magnesia now forms a connecting 
link between the insoluble earths and the alkalies. 

Silica derives its name from silex ot flint, which, as w^ll 
as quartZj is almost entirely composed of it. It is, also, 
the principal ingredient in all the precious stones, with the 
exception of the diamond, and occurs in nature more 
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abundantly than any of the other earths ; the enonooo^ 
mountain masses of granite^ porphyry, gneiss, &c., together 
with the yast oceans of sand in des^ts and in plains, being 
mainly composed of it. 

Silica, when pure, is of a white color, (as are all the 
earths,) without taste or smell, and will not unite with 
any of the acids, excepting tiie fluoric. 

Alumina, which is never found in mriiure hi its pure state, 
is mostly contained in the compound mass called potter's 
clay. Clay, into the composition of which, alumina always 
enters and imparts to it its peculiar plastic character, 
exists, in a greater or less degree, in every soil, and is also 
found in extensive strata beneath the sur&ce of the earth. 
<]!lay is a compound of silica and alumma chemioaU^ com. 
bined; and not merely mixed or mingled together^ 

Alumina is of great importance to the agriculturist. As 
a constituent part of clay, it always enters into the c<»n- 
positioncf vegetable mould. A perfect aeqtmntanee with 
it is also essential to the agriculturist, in or4e^ io enable 
him duly to appedate the influence of iday iq)on his fi^s, 
and the improvement or deterioration of soil which it oc- 
casions. Olay, likewise, deserves attention on mccount of 
its utility in the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and pottery. 
All these considerations shoidd induce the &rmer atten- 
tively to study, first, the properties of ^rare ^lumiim ; and, 
secondly, those of clay. 

lAmSf also, is a very in4>ortant couAUtuent in all fertile 
soils ; for, although some soils are fertile which contidn but 
a eonall proportion of this eartii, yet a soil entirely desti- 
tute of it will be comparatively unproductive; and as it 
(exists as a silicate in neurly all the rodks, we imj expect 
it in all soils. And this imiversal difibsiim of 4t is a pre- 
sumptive argument in favor of its importance, if not of its 
necessity, for the production of healthy vegetation. 

From numerous experiments Hioi have been inade, Inne 
is fcpoaeid 4o increase the fertility of land, whether applied 
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as quieklimef or as marl; or ground limestone, which are 
carbonates ; or as gypsum; which is a sulphate ; or as pul- 
verized boneS; which are phosphate of lime. After a few 
years, it becomes necessary to add another quantity, Hei^e, 
it is to be inferred; that the lime in the soil is gradually 
used up by entering into the composition of the plants 
growing upon it. Where a sufficient quantity of Ikaie al- 
ready exists in the soil, as is sometimes the case, the ap* 
{^cation of an addUionaL quantity, will be of no advantage 
to the sucoeedii^ crop. The occasional fidlures and dis- 
appointments of farmers in not perceiving that benefit re« 
sultingfrom the application of lime which they thov^ht they 
had reason to expect; is no doubt owing to this circum- 
stance. Lime should be applied to land in form of a com- 
post; made of swamp muck, barn-yard manure, &c. 

A due mixture of these earths, in proper proportions, 
united to a certain proportion of animal or vegetable mat- 
ter, is essential to a healthy and vigorous vegetation. A 
soil consisting of one kind of earth alone, is barren — ^no 
matter of which of the earths it may be composed; whether 
fiilex, alumina, lime or gypsum. The result is the same. 

Pure animal or vegetable matter is also barren ; plants 
will not flourish on the manure heap that is destitute of 
any of the primitive earths. But proper combinations or 
mixtures of three earths, always produce fertility, provided 
the pabulum or food of the plant be present also. 

It is not absolutely necessary that these different ingre- 
dients should be combined in precisely the same propor- 
tions, in order to insure fertility; for we find by analysis, 
that different fjurms in this State, containing very different 
proportions of the earths, Ac, as ascertained by Dr. Jack- 
son, were but little different in their fertilizing properties; 
and productiveness. According to the analysis of Dr. 
Jackson, of the soil of a large number of farms, the pro- 
portion of each ingredient, (taking the highest and lowest,) 
ranged as follows : Silex and insoluble silicates, from 76 
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to 91 per cent. ; alumina; from 3 to 5 per eent. ; lime and 
salts of lime, from 1-10, to 4 per cent. ; oxide of iron, from 
3 3-10 to ^ 3-10 per cent. ; vegetable matter, from 3 1-10 
to 9 3-10 per cent. 

We perceive by this that the soils of this State contain 
no less than from 80 to 90 per cent, of silica, the earth of 
flint and quartz, while no one of the other earths constitutes 
10 per cent. We perceive, also, that, although Ume appears 
to be necessary to a healthy and vigorous growth of plants,, 
yet soils containing not more than one tenth of one per cent*^ 
are sometimes productive ; yet there may be other combi- 
nations existing in such soils, which supply the place of 
lime in producing fertility. This can be tested by the ap- 
plicatien of chemistry. 

But I am admonished that it is time to pause. I close,, 
not because my subject is exhausted, but because I have 
exeeeded my just limits. 
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INSECTS INJURIOUS TO VEGETATION. 



BY P. B. BATON. 



It will be seeu that the subject, above presented by the 
State ^ricoltural Society, for an essay, embraces a rery 
wide field, and one not likely to be well treated in the 
limits of a single readable article. The insects, already 
eaumerated as peculiar to this latitude, reach the number 
of 2300 — 1600 of which have been honored with a specific 
description* Many of them are included in the class of 
innocents. Many are varying individuals of the same gen- 
eral species, and are to be destroyed by the same class of 
remedies. Still, with the strictest classification and the ut- 
most reduction, the depredators will not be conquered 
without many hard fought battles. I have thought best to 
select from the numerous insect foes of man, and to sug- 
gest some remedies for such as most infest the apple, pear, 
and plum, and the vegetable vines of the garden. 

The insects most destructive to the apple tree, are, cat- 
erpillars, canker-worms, bark lice, and borers. The rava- 
ges of the insect last named, in some localities, are abso- 
lutely frightful, and large orchards, by reason of neglect, or 
want of knowledge on the subject, have presented the ap- 
pearance of deadly blight. The species most common and 
pernicious is that named cliaiocany>a, from its living in a 
camp or tent of its own construction, to which in order to 
distinguish it from those of similar habits, Dr. Harris has 
added Americana^ or Aineriean tent caterpillar or lackey. 
It is produced by a moth of a reddish brown color. Its 
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wings expand an inch and a quarter or half and sometimes 
more. They appear in the month of July, flying about and 
entering houses by night. At this time their eggs are de- 
posited, in preference^ on the wild cherry, as any one may 
see, who has ever noticed these trees in midsummer. They, 
however, accommodate themselves to circumstances, and 
are content with a fine orchard of apple trees. In the 
winter and early spring, while the trees are bare, the eggs 
may be found and removed with a blunt edged scraping 
knife. This should be carefully done, and the lower limbs 
of the trees thoroughly cleared of moss and rough bark 
which may conceal them, as a still earlier method, small 
bonfires are strongly recommended in various parts of 
the orchard in July, when thousands of the moths will in- 
sist on burning themselves to death. After nXl these pre^ 
(^utions there will still escape enough to work much in- 
jury. As soon as their shining tents are pitdied, it behooves 
the farmer to be on the alert. Your caterpillar is a gen- 
tleman bred, with all his Bedouin habits and does not leave 
his room until nine in the morning. For their removal, 
affix a sponge, or a stiff brush, or short mop of n^ on a 
suitable pole — dip in a strong solution of brine, soap su^ 
lime, or whale oil soap, or sulphur mixed with lard, which 
will destroy the insects coming in contact, or they can be 
brought down by the brush and killed with the foot. Fire 
produced by lighting a ball of lirt dipped in turpentine or 
fluid has also been used with good effect ; caution is, how- 
ever, requisite lest young trees be injured. For tiiis latter 
method, a tin lamp, with large wick, to be fflled with spirit 
or fluid, may be obtained at little expense. After all reme- 
dies which may be devised, they will prove practically useless 
without early and diligent application. If no caro has been 
taken to scrape and clear the trees of eggs and ooeoons, the 
i»timber of tents or nests, will often times be too numerous 
to be overcome. In connection with this, let the earth be 
moved from the roots and as isir as Ae branches extend, 
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which is to be replaced by fresh earth ; this will disturb th^ 
insects in their haunts, and, if dene ^rly in the spring, may 
do much good. Never drive away the birds, for in insect 
killing they are the fiu*mers greatest aid. The toad also, 
bad as has been his reputation, is verily a most honest 
fellow, worth his weight in gold. A moderate number of 
toads in garden or orchard destroy more insects from the 
grounds than the labor of one man. 

The canker-worm makes its appearance crfter the first 
hard frost in October, and is found in greater or less 
abundance, according to the severity of the weather after- 
wards. The general time of rising is March and early 
spring. The male is a small grey moth with ashen colored 
wings, accompanied by a wingless £dmale with oval body, 
ashen above and grey beneath. They mi&e their way to 
the nearest tree, deposit their eggs in rows containing from 
seventy to a hundred each, and cover them with water-proof 
varnish. When the heat of the sun brings the little ^- 
gtroyer forth, it marches for the dioieest leaver which are 
* stripped of tiieir tenderest portion. With increase of the 
insect's size, ability and appetite, it takes more, until the 
skeleton only of the leavea remains. At maturity they are 
about an incb in length, a Aen colored on the back with a 
pale yellow stripe on each side. They quit the trees at 
about a month old, and may be seen slowly crawling down 
the trunk, or, more commonly, letting themselves to the 
ground l^ a thread nature has provided. la four and 
twenty hours they burrow in the soffc ground, assume the 
chrysalid form, and are ready for new transformations. 

Nothing diows so well the formidable nature of this evil, 
as the number aud variety of remedies which hav« been 
tried without avail for its extinction. This insect seMom 
penetrates the ground to the depth of more than two inches, 
and, if the soil be turned up in October, many of them will 
perish from exposure. A coating of air-slacked Ime, or salt, 
if the tree is of a nature to withstand it, will be of service. 
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or the earth may be entirely changed for new under the 
tree^ which is the best plan* Bind a strip of canvass 8 or 
10 inches wide about the trunk near the grouted, and cover 
with tar which will eflfectually prevent moths from ascend- 
ing ; it must be renewed as often as it becomes, hard. — 
Melted rubber from old shoes is still better as it never 
hardens. Collars of tin, in shape like an inverted milk pan 
without bottom, have been tried- Sometimes the under side 
of the tin is covered with tar. Boards may be fitted on in 
a similar way. It will be also productive of benefit to 
throw strong soap suds on the tree and through the 
branches. A tin tube of any desired capacity, may be had 
at a tin shop and made into a syringe for the purpose. — 
The farmer needs as many eyes as Argus, for, while lackey 
and canker worm assail his foliage, sappers and miners 
are vigorously at work below, the worst of whidi ugly 
beetles are termed, speaking entomologically, Saperda 
bMtataj two-striped or brown and whitei striped saperda. 
They wear overcoats of a brown cast, longitudinally striped 
after the prevailing fasbioU; and are from 1-2 to 3-4 inch 
long. Early in June these amiable bugs contract matrix 
monial alliances, deposit their eggs on the apple trees, and 
raise a large family of hungry children. The world may 
have bores, but these are borer. Every brat carries a re- 
volver and bowie knife before he is weaned. Every grub 
is hatched with a pod-auger in his head. No sooner does 
the little pest smell day-light, than he begins to dig, and 
though he has not a leg to stand upon, yet carries his point 
by power of jaw. Up he goes straight into the bark and 
solid wood, sweeping out his saw-dust day by day, until at 
last wearied out by such infernal bores, the stoutest tree 
gives up the ghost. 

Another branch of this distinguished fiuttUy of grubs de- 
votes its attention more to the peach tree^ and a thirds still 
humbler in his aspirations, bores into and goes with or 
rather against the curraat. Other trees are not free from 
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this pest^ and, from the 09k to the locnsti none so lofty as 
to escape his attack. The peach, the currant; quince and 
apple trees, having been domesticated, appeal to man for 
protection. This is most effectually given, first, by care- 
fully removing all dirt from the roots as far as possible, at 
an early time in spring and destroying all the fellows who 
have commenced their approaches by parallels or in zig- 
zags. Then, with a wire, kill the rascals in the tree, plug 
up the holes with soft wood, and cover with clay, wind a 
strip of sheathing paper or cloth with the edge below the 
soil, and plaster over with clay mortar, fill around with a 
mixture of loam, air-slacked lime and ashes. It cannot be 
too well remembered that the beetle should be diligently 
sought out and slain previous to all this. The infested 
trees may be scraped and washed with a mixture of strong 
suds, with equal parts of clay and lime to bring to the con- 
sistency of white-wash ; the tree should be washed over as 
far as the limbs will admit. The addition of a little brine 
to this will be a further guard against insects and their 
eggs. It is quite possible, that, having been at all this 
trouble,, the farmer thinks to rest himself a moment from 
his labors, but, alas, to use the idea of Hood << his limbs are 
lousy,'' and a sore affliction it will be to the young apple 
trees if these dose clinging parasitical acquaintances be 
not scratched off. They will be found clinging in minute 
oval scales on every limb. The best time to remove them 
is just after a rain when they are softened and easily re- 
moved with a blunt scraping knife, a stiff brush, or a piece 
of sand paper. After thoroughly removing them, wash the 
tree in the preparation as above. Your louse, as Parson 
Evans has it, is a "very familiar beast," and pastures in 
wooly droves on the under side of rose bush leaves as 
well as on many vegetables* If the plant will permit, dip 
its branches in strong suds for a half a minute, otherwise 
wash them off with a bit of rag, or syringe. Soap suds 
and tobacco tea, a solution of washing soda, or of whale 
oil soap, will overcome them if persevered in. 
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When the fitrmer has planted, hoed i^d weeded with care 
the squash, and beholds its fair ronnd hurrying np to greet 
the mom, he, belike, dreams of a plentiful harvest, when, lo 1 
coreus tristis, literally a sad bug, begins coolly to pack the 
leaf into his insatiate stomach. In shape like a fiat iron, 
in color like tobacco juice, in efiSuvia indescribable, the 
squash bug is a sore annoyance in the garden. Their eggs 
may be found about the last of Jun^ and first of July, 
under the Tine leaves. At first they herd in small groups^ 
but soon separate, each in search of his fortune. Every 
biig carries the war into Africa, and makes the enemy's 
country support him. Capt. Dalgetty never looked after 
his provision with a keener eye. The fitirest vines soon 
wither, and look as if desolated by fire, under their poison- 
ous touch. If, indeed, any thing be so lucky as to escape 
the attention of this agreeable guest, it is often cut cleaa 
off and laid prostrate, by that brown ashen grub, called the 
cut-worm. Then, there is a gay gentleman, in yellow, with 
stripes, if not stars, who thinks the world owes him a 
living, and a living he will have. 

The best remedy for all such flying insects as infest vines 
in the early stages of tiieir existence, is to make a set of 
frames, twelve or fourteen inches square, wid four inches 
deep, to be covered with coarse muslin, which can be had 
at about twelve and a half cents per yard. Cover the 
plants with them during those hours when bugs are abroad, 
and remove them at morning and night if desirable^ By 
the time that the plants are too large to be covered by the 
frames, they will be beyond the reach of small insects. 
The squash bug, however, with the dirty coat, who carries 
in his head a convex and concave eye, and thus enchants 
hmiself with distant view, or makes a critical inspection 
of the grounds of his delight by a nearer squint, he does 
not ^ve up the field so easily* K, therefore, they have not 
been prevented from depositing their eggs about the vinos 
at first, they must be diligently sought mkI removed. They 



are flattened in shape, and deposited two or three at a 
time, on the under side of the leaf, and can be readily 
scraped off. 

Among the enemies of ihe pear tree is % small jumping 
louse, of the genus psylla. Thej infest the leaves and 
buds at an early season, and if not looked after, will short- 
ly cause the death 9f a young tree. The leaves over which 
ibej travel have a rusty brown appearance, and they are 
such gluttons that the sap which they extract in such quan- 
tities, exudes from their bodies at all points. Soap suds 
and sulphur, or solution of whale oil soap, either applied 
with a brush or syringe, will remove them. The pear tree 
is subject to a disease which affects the limbs with blight, 
so that the sap ceases to pass, the foliage withers, and the 
end affected dies ; other parts of the tree escape. The 
investigations of Br. Harris and others, have determined 
the cause to be a minute insect, called the blight beetle. 
This little imp is one tenth of an inch long, of the color 
of Scotch high dried snuff, its legs shaded off to the hue 
of a rusty bucket-hoop^ with a half a dozen rasps and a 
fish hook on each shank, and is placed by Mr. Harris, ap- 
propriately in the genus tomicus. This tomicus, or his 
mate, is supposed to deposit a minute egg at the base of 
fiome bud, the larva of which, as soon as he comes out, 
goes in for a time— the limb dies above where he entered. 
The only remedy yet devised is to watch the tree carefully, 
and, on the appearance of blight, cut off and bum the 
limb, before the insect has time to complete his transform- 
ation. 

The tomicus and his allies having made a good thing of 
it, probably induced the slug or saw-fly to try his hand at 
the pear tree. He wears a professional suit of black, as 
becomes his surgical disposition — dark breeches and yel- 
low silk stockings on his fore legs, with a dull black pair 
of pants, and a fitshionable clay colored stripe across each 
lo&ee of the hind legs, the wings ia*e a compound of rain- 
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bows and cigar smoke ; they are not over one-fifth of an 
inch in length. This insect carries a minnte and highly 
finished saw, on one side of which is also a rasp. An in- 
cision is therea^ith mStde in the nnder side of the leaf, and 
a single egg deposited in a place. In about a fortnight the 
yonng slug worms come forth, generally, through the months 
of June and July ; they come to maturity in about three 
weeks or more, and the largest are nearly half an inch 
long, resembling young tadpoles. Ashes or quicklime scat- 
tered on the tree through a sieve, or the solution of whale 
oil soap is to be used as a remedy. No time should be 
lost in applying it, for the efifect of these insects is highly 
pernicious to the tree ; the leaves assuming a rusty slimy 
appearance, and the whole tree languishing for want of 
sap to sustain the drafts made upon it. In some parts of the 
country the slugs have been found in such numbers, as to al- 
most poison the air with their presence. Among all these 
enemies of a vegetable diet, none, as yet, have proved so 
formidable, or so hard to overcome as the curculio, some- 
times called, from the crescent shaped puncture the crea- 
ture's snout inflicts on the plum, the Grand Turk. A little 
black, dirty, weazen-faced varlet, is this same Turk ; who, 
although he has been pickled in lime, stifled with ammonia, 
smoked with tobacco, thoroughly white-washed, swallowed 
by pigs and chickens, and, in short, if we except, perhaps, 
the unsavory weapons of the Crimea, has been assailed 
with every species of engine in the hands of man, yet 
brings down his game at every shot, and flourishes as dry, 
ugly and ravenous as ever. 

After reading with some care the remarks of many wri- 
ters, and noting the results of many experiments, it seems 
that the use of lime and sulphur, in the form of white- 
wash, has been most effectual. Let a handfuU of the flour 
of sulphur be mixed with enough quicklime to make a gal- 
lon of white-wash, or in that proportion, throw it over the 
trees before and about the time when the curculio begins 
its ravages. 
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It will be seen that this essay makes no pretence to 
fullness, and that the vast subject is but just approached. 
The writer has only aimed to group in convenient form, 
some remedies worthy of trial, a part having stood the 
test of experiment; and others commended by those worthy 
of confidence, which, if not all successful, will at least be 
plain, and attended with little cost. 
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WOOD AND TIMBER LMD. 



BY LEVI BABTLBTT, ESQ. 



The Secretary of the N. H. Agricultural Society, has 
issued a circular, containing a series of important agricul- 
tural queries. Those respecting the " amount of wood- 
land, and in what ratio it is diminishing" in the several 
towns in our State, are questions of grave import to the 
people and the future interest of New Hampshire. 

Where our lumber, for building, mechanical and manufac- 
turing purposes, for fences and for fuel, is to be obtained, 
when a few more years are passed by, is an interesting 
question, and one that cannot be easily answered. 

Since the completion of the various railroads in different 
sections of New England, great and sweeping havoc has been 
made, and is now making, upon nearly all the lines of these 
roads, upon the wood and timber lands. It is now some over 
four years since the railroad passing through this town was 
completed. The building of the road has greatly enhanced 
the price of wood, and furnished a ready market for any 
quantity, that can be delivered at the several depots ; and 
this seems to have created a perfect mania for "plying the 
woodman's axe" to every thing in the shape of a tree. 
Ten, twenty, forty, and eighty-acre lots of standing trees 
are eagerly bought up on speculation, and speedily the 
growth of centuries is prostrated over large tracts. The 
venerable oaks and pines, that were good sized trees ere 
Miles Standish and his toil-worn associates first stepped 
upon Plymouth beach, are now swept off as with the " be- 
som of destruction." Many of the noble trees are used 
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for '^ keel and mast" of first class ships, while the smaller 
ones go for ship and building timber, boards, wood, &c. 

In most instances, where the entire growth is removed, 
the land is burned over for a^crop of grain. Other tracts 
are left to rear a new growth of trees, for the use of those 
that will succeed us. And could our noble timber trees, 
and the growth of our wood-lots, be annually replaced, as 
are our com and grain crops, we could look upon this 
wholesale prostration of our forests with less painful feel- 
ings than we now do ; but it makes one sad, to think how 
many long years must pass, before the seedling tree of the 
coming season shall equal in size some of these '< monarchs 
of the wood," that have just measured their length upon 
this winter's snow. " Let us pause," says Miss Cooper, in 
her " Rural Hours,^^ " to count the days, the months, the 
years ; let us number the generations that must come and 
go — ^the centuries that must roll onwards, ere the seed of 
this year's cones shall produce a wood like that just pros- 
trated. The stout arm so ready to raise the axe to-day, 
must grow weak with age, it must drop into the grave ; 
its bone and sinew must crumble into dust long before 
other trees, tall and great as those," shall again occupy 
the same spot. 

But this wholesale sweeping of the heavy forests, is not 
confined to any one section or State. It has been calcu- 
lated that 60,000 acres of pine woods are cut, every year, 
in the State of New York alone. At that rate, it is cal- 
culated that the year 1870 will look upon the last pine 
that rears its head within the limits of that State. By 
their State Reports, for 1835, it is estimated that the value 
of the products of the forests, lumber, wood, staves, &c., 
carried to tide-water, by the Erie canal, amounted to four 
and three quarters millions of dollars. Probably, since 
that time, the yearly amount has been greatly increased. 

The lumber, wood and bark business, and the ravages of 
fire, are fast sweeping away the noble forests of Maine. 

14 
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A similar fbte is in progr^s with oar western pineries. 
According to Dr. Owen's estimate, in 1850, there were forty- 
five milKon feet of pine luipber sawed, on the waters which 
discharge into Green Baj. Some of the steam mills, hav- 
ing a <' muly" saw, can turn out, with clear logs of good . 
size, 12,000 feet to a saw, in twenty-four hours. There are 
water-mills in Maine that average more than six thousand. 

The lumber manufEictured on Wisconsin, Black, Ohippe* 
way, and the St, Croix rivers, and their tributaries, in 1847, 
aiidounted to thirty-six and a half mUlion feet of boards> 
Buij millions of shingles, 95,000 feet of square timber, 
nine million of laths, seventeen thousand logs. Most of 
this lumber found its way to the St. Louis market. The 
steamboat, War-Eagle, towed out of lake St. Croix, at one 
time, a rq-ft of logs and sawed lumber, which covered, by 
measurement, eleven acres. 

According to the calculation made in the pine re- 
gions of New York, and the New England States, of the 
quantity of lumber which one acre of ground will produce, 
five thousand acres of land must annually be denuded of 
its timber, to furnish the lumber sent into market from the 
Chippewa land district. The immense immigration inio 
the vast and fertile regions of the west, since 1847, the 
year liiese last statistics were collected, must have given 
an impetus to the lumbering business, almost beyond the 
limits of huuuin conception. " The pine trees, from which 
this lumber, laths, and shingles, are made, are nearly all 
taken from the public lands." This fact, undoubtedly, 
causes more <' haste than good speed," in sweeping the 
pineries of the far west from the public domain. 

In Prance, the wood and timber of individual land-hold- 
ers is under the control of government inspectors, who 
permit the proprietor to cut off their wood only at stated 
periods, and under certain restrictions. 

So in Germany; since the year 1818, the wood4otd are 
under the care of forest directors, appointed by goveim^. 
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ment. Previous to that time, the woods irere managed by 
each proprietor, as he thought best. But it was clearly 
seen, that under such management, the country would be 
destitute of wood and timber, in course of a century or 
two. At the commencement of the system, the people 
thought the act a most oppressive one ; but some thirty- 
five years experience has proved the wisdom of the mea- 
sure, and the people would be unwilling to return to the 
old management. 

In this free country, every man has a right to sit undis- 
turbed beneath his own <^ vine and fig-tree" ; or he may cut 
them down if he pleases ; and so with his forests. In these 
times, hewers of wood are an unsparing race } and the evils 
arising from tho recklessness and destruction of our wood 
and timber, will surely be visited with a yengeance on our 
children, here in the bleak and cold north, far beyond the 
third and fourth generation, in the future scarcity itnd high 
price of timber, lumber, wood, &c. 

This " devil take the hindmost policy," (as our friend, 
Fred. Holbrook, terms it,) is altogether too selfish. If 
^' posterity has done nothing for us," we have something to 
do for them ; it is for us to guard, as much as possible, 
against the time when wood for fuel shall be sold here, as 
it is in the cities and many other parts of Prance, by the 
pound and ounce. 

Such, said the late Mr. Colman, is the value of wood 
there, that "many large proprietors think they cannot 
make a better provision for their children, than by plant- 
ing fbrests, or preserving and cherishing such as they al- 
ready have*" And well will it be for the future interests 
of New England, when hundreds of thousands of acres of 
her bleak hill-tops, and their sloping sides ; her worn-out 
fields and sandy plains, are planted out with the various 
kinds of forest trees, adapted to the different soils and 
locations. But, as that time may be fiur in the future, it is 
an imperious duty devolving upon ui^ to adopt and carry , 
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into effect the best methods of preserring and cherishing'' 
snch as we already have. 

The most economical method of managing wood-lots is 
still a mooted question ; whether it is best to select out 
only the full grown and decaying trees— leaving the young 
and thrifty standing — or to make a clean sweep of the 
whole, has not been positively settled, and, perhaps, as is 
the fact in many other rural matters, no one rule wUl apply 
in all cases. 

We have alluded to the laws of Prance and Germany, 
which place the control of the forests of individual owners, 
under the care of government. In the former country, 
wood and charcoal are the principal fuel used. To supply 
the wants of the people, there are immense forests, some 
of them being pQrtions of the national domains. The 
forests of Fontainbleau and Chamboid contain about 65,000 
acres. There are other forests of great extent, many of 
them the property of individual proprietors. The trees 
are regularly and gradually cut off for fuel and timber ; 
the ground replanted, or trees are suffered to grow from 
the stumps, or from seedlings that may spring up from the 
soil. The law permits the owners to cut off their wood 
only once in eighteen years, and this under the direction 
of a government inspector, who requires it should be cut 
clean; and that only such trees should be left as may be 
valuable for ship timber or for other purposes, which the 
government claims a right to take for its own uses, at an 
equitable price. Says Mr. Colman, '^ under these excellent 
arrangements the supply of fiiel is constantly kept good, 
and the price of wood has scarcely varied for a quarter of 
a century." 

Much of the land in this section of the country that has 
recently had, and is now having, its growth of wood re- 
moved, is of poor quality, rocky, and steep hill sides, or 
low swampy lands. K the fire, cattle and sheep, are kept 
from the denuded lands, and the forest is allowed to re- 
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snme its original claimS; there will speedily spring up an 
abundance of seedlings and sprouts, from the seeds, stumps 
and roots in the ground, and in most cases the growth of 
trees will pay, eventually, better interest than any series 
of crops that could be grown upon them. But with too 
many, the quicker returns to be derived from a crop of 
burnt-land rye, outweighs the sure, but more distant, 
avails derivable from the future growth of wood and tim- 
ber. The growth of trees, imder favorable circumstances, 
is much greater than many seem to be aware of. In Janu- 
ary, 1844, we cut the entire wood from an acre of rather 
wet land ; the growth was mostly hard wood, of various 
kinds. Cattle and fire have been kept from the land, and 
there is now a thick 'growth of trees, from twenty-five to 
thirty-five feet in height, and a large portion of them from 
four to six inches in diameter one footfrom the ground. We 
thii^k, however, it will be more profitable (by gradually 
thinning out) to let the best trees stand till they are thirty 
or more years old, than to cut off the growth at eighteen 
years, as practiced in Prance. 

In Germany, the management of wood and timber lands 
is under the direction of educated and competent govern- 
ment agents. The course of study which young men must 
pursue to fit them for the post of forest directors, is as 
long and difficult as that of medicine. The planting of 
seeds, propagation, transplanting, trimming ; how much wood 
can be profitably cut in one year, and how soon tracts 
will be cut away, and how long forests may be advantage- 
ously permitted to stand in particular places, &c., — are all 
under the most intelligent direction. 

In making new plantations there, from seeds, broadcast 
sowing, rather than in drills, is found to be the better 
method. At proper periods, the weaker and poorer ones 
are removed, leaving the best and straightest to grow ; al- 
ways careful, however, to keep the ground thoroughly 
shaded. 
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Many farmers object to tMnning out a growtb^ be it ever 
so densely set with young trees. Their doctrine is — na- 
ture will perform this process, better than man can. But, 
says an able writer, '^ to cultivate a wood plantation suc- 
cessfully, requires the same degree of care and attention 
in thinning out, as an onion, carrot or beet bed. K the 
trees are left to struggle with each other for the mastery, 
the vanquished will die ; while the victors will suffer se- 
verely from the effects of the struggle." 

Our own experience in the management of a growth of 
young wood, verifies the truth of the above statement* 
Twenty-five years ago we came into possession of several 
acres of pine plain land, thickly covered with a growth of 
white, yellow, and Norway pines. The trees were then 
about twenty-five years from the seed. On two acres we 
cut out more tfaim half the number of trees, they being the 
smaller ones — ^the wood cut out more than twice paying 
the expense of cutting and hauling. Soon after this we 
sold the land, since which nothing has been done to it. A 
few days since, in company with the present owner, we ex- 
amined the whole lot, and it was our opinion that, acre for 
acre, the wood and timber on that portion thinned out, is 
woi;th 33 per cent, more, than on that part left to thin it- 
self. We sold the land for ten dollars per acre ; it is now 
worth one hundred. 

The lower limbs of the trees bordering on cleared land 
should not be removed, as they serve to break the force of 
winds, and prevent the blowing away of the leaves and 
snow. In thinning a plantation of trees, they should be 
left thick enough to thoroughly shade the ground, thereby 
preventing small trees and grass from springing up. 

It is estimated that nearly one hundred thousand dollars 
worth of wood and timber land has been purchased by 
wood dealers in this town within the past four years, all 
of which has been and will be cut off. A just regard for 
the interests of those that may succeed us, points out clear- 
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ly the course that should be pursued in the future disposi- 
tion of most of the lands from whence our forest growth 
is removed. Cherishing our wood-lots, not blasting them, 
should henceforth be our policy. 
Warner, N. H., Jan. 17, 185$. 
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THE CULTIVATION AND PRESERVATION 
OF FORESTS. 



BT B, F. CUTTEB; ESQ. 



The first thing to be taken into consideratian in the cul- 
tivation of forests is the means by which they are propo- 
gated, whether from seed or by transplanting young trees. 
I propose first to notice the propagation from the seed. 

The seeds of all the oaks, hickorieS; butternut; black 
walnut; beech; chestnut; bass, hornbeam; and nettle-treC; are 
ripC; and may be gathered; at the time of the first hard 
frosts of October; and all require the same treatment; viz : 
ihey may be planted directly after ripening or may be kept 
in some moist place until spring; and then planted. It in- 
jures all of the above kinds to dry them. 

The scarlet and • silver mapleS; canoe and river bircheS; 
and elmS; ripen their seeds early in JunC; and should be 
planted immediately without drying. In good land they will 
grow from 3 inches to 3 feet the first year. They may also 
be dried and kept. 

The sugar maplC; white pine, hemlock; sprucC; arbor- 
vitsB, white cedar, larch, black and yellow birches, ripen 
their seeds in August and September, and may be either 
sown directly or dried and kept till spring before planting. 

The pitch pine and white birch ripen from November to 
March, and of course should be planted in the spring. 

When seeds are not liable to be destroyed by birds, micC; 
or squirrels, it is best to plant them in the fall, as that is 
the time designed by nature j and a most shady place is 
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much the best, especially if they are to be transplanted. — 
The arbor-yit89, white cedar, larch, spruce and hemlock 
will seldom vegetate unless they are sown in wet and 
shady places. 

All seed trees need but a thin covering of earth, if the 
ground is moist ; but if the ground is dry, there should be 
allowance made and the seed covered a little deeper as the 
ground is drier. One of the best rules that can be given 
is to follow nature, as near as possible, in the time and 
manner of planting and also in the selection of lands. All 
the lighter kinds of seeds, that are scattered by the wind, 
need but very slight covering, and generally succeed with- 
out anything more than the rains will do. 

It is a very good plan — and is in practice in the old 
countries — ^to sow several kinds together, as the oak and 
pine, or the pine and white birch, as they protect each 
other, and one may come up if the other fails. 

The red cedar, mountain ash, and the thorn ripen their 
seeds late in autumn, and require two years to vegetate — 
they should be gathered and kept in some shady place un« 
der ground one year previous to planting. 

All the oaks, nut-bearing trees, maples, bass, &c., require 
strong moist soil, while the evergreens, white birch, &c.; 
will generally succeed on the lightest soil. The white pine 
probably adapts itself to all kinds of land better than any 
other tree, growing equally well from the quagmire of our 
swamps to the top of the highest hills. 

If trees are to be transplanted from the forest, care 
should be taken to select good, strong, growing young trees 
from places where they have not been too much shaded^- 
have them taken up carefully and set out as soon after- 
wards as possible. They may be set at first from 3 to 6 
feet apart, and the trees may be of any size from 1 to 12 
feet high, or more, according to taste, and care should be 
taken not to have them set much deeper in the ground 
than they formerly grew in the woods. 
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A growth of wood could probably be obtained in this 
way sooner than by sowing the seed ; but the fost cost 
would be much the most. K seedling trees from the seed 
bed were to be transplanted, I should recommend to trans- 
plant them when much smaller ; say from 1 to 3 feet high. 

The protection of our forests might be all summed up in 
a very few words, viz : keep out the cattle, fire, and the 
speculators, and let the birds live, especially the wood* 
peckers. 

Every man knows what would be the consequence if the 
fire should run through his wood-lot ; but it is not every 
man that is aware of the damage his cattle do to his lot by 
being allowed to run in it ; and any one would hardly be 
able to make him believe that a herd of cows would de- 
stroy more young wood in a few days or weeks than they 
were all worth, and yet it is frequently the case. 

It is probably not of much consequence to say anything 
at this time about the destruction of our old growth, as it 
is nearly all gone in this region, but do our best to save 
the young growth that is left and let the speculators go 
for the present. 

In regard to birds, it is well known that all kinds, that 
live in the woods, subsist, at times, almost wholly on in- 
sects, and it is also very well known by naturalists and 
others, that all insects are injurious to trees, hence it 
should be the duty of every man to do all in his power to 
save the birds from harm. I have never known but one 
kind of bird that ever injures a tree, that one is the sap- 
sucker, a species of wood-pecker, which sometimes eats the 
tender bark ; and he, probably, does ten times more good 
than mischief. 

It is thought by very many of our farmers that the forest 
doQs best if let alone and not pruned, and as the work has 
generally been done, this is the best way ; but, from nearly 
twenty years experience in the business, I have come to ^ 
different conclusion. I know of no good reason that can be 
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given why a wood-lot may not be as much benefitted by 
pruning as an orchard. Every good cultivator of fruit 
knows that it injures his orchard very much to let an inex- 
perienced man prune it with an axe, as people generally have 
done their wood-lots, and the same rule applies as well to 
the one as the other. 

The method I should recommend to be pursued would 
be^ to thin out all trees that are dead or show signs of de- 
cay, and also others where they are so thick as to inter- 
fere with each other too much, and to trim off, with a 
pruning saw, all dead and decaying limbs and others where 
they interfere. I very much doubt the propriety of cut- 
ting off good, thrifty, growing limbs, unless they interfere 
badly with other trees or limbs of the same tree. 

It is frequently said that it does not pay to trim them. 
It may be so in some instances ; but when wood sells tor 
from four to nine dollars per cord in our markets, it does 
not take but a small pUe to pay for a day's work. I know 
of many places near by, where a man may turn out two or 
three dollars worth per day and still leave the lot in a 
better condition to grow for ten years more, than if not 
pruned. 

In order to have a growth of trees start in good shape, 
it is necessary to have them very much thicker at first 
than they can grow when they become larger, and most 
farmers argue that they will die out and thin themselves 
best if let alone, and refer you to the old growth and talk 
of the clear lumber they make where the limbs have rotted 
off; but they do not consider that our climate is very differ- 
ent from what it was when the whole face of the land was 
covered with wood, and that those old trees that made the 
clear lumber had been 200 years in growing from 1 to 2 
feet in diameter; nor that the dry winds now sweep 
through and between our scattered wood-lots, and have a 
tendency to preserve the dead limbs from decay, so that 
they remain on the tree in a dry state and make what the 
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carpenters call pin knots, so that the only way by which we 
can have clear lumber is to prnne the limbs off when the 
trees are small. It is well known to every observing man 
that the lumber of our second growth grows much faster, 
and comes to maturity in much less time, than it took for 
the original growth, and that there is a vast difference in 
the value of the lumber, some of it being more valuable 
and some of it less — the ash and white pine, for instance — 
the former being more valuable and the latter less. 

In regard to the length of time that a lot of wood should 
be left to grow, people differ very much; but where wood 
is for the fire, and dollars and cents are the only objects in 
view, from 25 to 30 years is long enough. But, if this pro- 
cess were followed out, the question would soon be asked — 
where is our lumber for building and mechanical purposes 
to come from ? and the answer, will and must be, let your 
wood-lots stand longer, and prune and continue to thin out, 
and you will soon have lumber enough. 

In conclusion it may not be out of place here to give a 
few instances of the growth of some trees on my own land, 
to show at what age of the tree we may expect good sized 
lumber. I have two white pines one of which was trimmed 
about 50 years ago to the height of about 25 feet, and a 
man, who was present at the time said that it was just the 
right size to hew for a six inch square stick ; the other was 
pruned 5 years later and was just about the same size ; 
they stand in thick woods and are 100 feet high and girt, 
4 feet from the ground, 8 feet 3 inches each, and are esti- 
mated by good judges to contain more than 1200 feet each 
of merchantable lumber. Another lot of six trees, where 
the old growth has, more of it, been cut out, measure 7 feet 
7 inches, at four feet from the ground, are not so tall as 
the others, but grow much faster, as I can remember the 
time that I could carry off, on my back, the whole of a 
tree, and my age is 52. Another lot which came from 
seeds of the first mentioned tree, and cannot be more than 
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40 years old, are now 60 feet, or more, in height, and large 
enough to make timber 40 feet long and from 6 to 10 inches 
square. From the above it will be seen that the trees 
gain in quantity much faster after they are 40 years of age 
than they do before. 

The study of nature, as seen in the growing forest, is a 
very profitable and pleasing one to me, and it seems strange 
that there are not more who pursue and ei\]oy it. 
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rOBEIGN FOWLS. 



BY JOHN 0. MOORE. 



" The Hen Fever" has come and gone. The turpitude 
of the many quacks who treated the disease, and the cre- 
dulity of its numerous victims, have been ludicrously, and 
fully, exposed. The sequent opinion — at least that which 
is the more generally prevalent — ^is that the results of 
honest attempts to improve the character of domestic 
poultry, through the importation of foreign varieties, have 
been failures. This belief is correct, and it is not so, 
which paradox is explainable according to the manner in 
which the efforts to improve have been conducted. 

It is well known to every one who has studied the ani- 
mal economy, even superficially, that a deterioration in 
shape, character, quantity and quality of produce invaria- 
bly associates itself with the transfer of an animal from 
its native to more artificial or less favorable, conditions 
of existence— that an undue change of climate, food and 
treatment always produces physical revolutions which do 
not tend to improve the subject of cultivation. It has 
been precisely so with the eastern fowls imported into this 
country during the past seven years. They came here ex- 
otics — ^hot-house creatures — and being required to demon- 
strate all their native superiority in our frigid climate, of 
course they failed at the outset to meet the requirement, 
and the process of acclimation put a veto on their utility 
as a separate feature of domestic culture. 

I have known many who made the attempt, under cir- 
cumstances of common management to preserve their east- 
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em fowls pore, and to realize their fabled qualities of pro- 
duction at the same time, but I never yet saw one individ- 
ual who felt satisfied with his labor. A few gentlemen 
have used artificial means to test the question of superi- 
ority of the eastern varieties of poultry, and with some 
success of demonstration, but at an expense of time and 
outlay which would produce a ruinous aggregate. Few, 
perhaps, have had a fuller opportunity than I have had, to 
prove what was, aaaid was not, to be expected from import- 
ed fowls in the common way of improvement ; and the re- 
sult of my experience teaches me that, in the proposal to 
substitute such for what we call our native fowls, (but which 
axe of eastern origin and merely acclimated,) instead of 
mixing the bloods^ the practical error existed. In 1849, 
wien the primary symptoms of the " hen fever" began to 
i^pear, I imported from Shanghae a flock of fowls, only 
three of which reached me in health — one male and two 
females. The male died in a few days after I got him 
home. I put a small Dorking male in the yard with my 
lai^e Shanghae females, who produced several dozens of 
eggs, which I had hatched out by common barn-yard fowls^ 
and the produce was a lot of finely compacted fowls, of 
large proportion, and generally uniform grey color, which 
at four months old gave four and a half pounds each of 
cUcken-flesh, in color and consistency fit for the table of 
an alderman. This result satisfied me that benefit could 
be derived from my importation in one shape. The suc- 
ceeding year my crossed chickens proved the best layers 
I have seen, and such has been my experience up to the 
present time. 

I have used males of the Dorking, the Black Spanish, 
a&d the gold spangled Polish variety — invariably prefer- 
ring the males as the smallest f&wls — and, in all respects, 
with the exception of color, the properties, and weight of 
produce has been the same. 

In 1850, 1 supplied myself with almost every feature of 
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the fowl-fashion of the period— even including that moa. 
strosity (then in its incipiency,) called the " Botherum Poo^ 
trumy' by myself, I believe, in a sportive moment. I soon 
found out that the expense of separate quarters for various 
so-called varieties of Chinese fowls had been lost; for, 
out of a pair of yellow Shanghaes, brown ditto, grey ditto, 
and ditto, ditto to any extent, feathered legs or smooth 
underpinning, no matter which, I could procure members 
of every kind in my possession, from the purest white to 
the most dingy black, and also with every intermediate 
shade, mottle and mark. 

My Botherums were all Shanghaes or Cochin-Chinas^ 
and vice versa. Moreover, each generation became more 
gaunt and stilty than its predecessor ; and, with the best 
care during winters, one half of the lot had their toes, 
feet or legs frozen off, which liability never attached to a 
single member of the crossed varieties. As layers, the 
imported stock possessed rather semi-occasional proper- 
ties ; and such hath been my respect for them as an article 
of separate cultivation, that I have only some half dozen 
of them left, and these are kept on account of their full- 
ness of shape and reasonable altitude, and with the hope 
that their produce next year may be like them, and consti- 
tute a fine table fowl. 

As I said previously, I am satisfied that good has pro* 
ceeded from crossing the foreign with the common breed 
of fowls, but the attempt to preserve the former pure, in 
this climate, is foolish and eminently profitless. The good 
I specify may be seen almost every where, in the enlarged 
size of the domestic fowls, and the greater uniformity of 
their color, which is always a safe indication of strength 
of blood -— an article which was much wanted in fowls 
prior to the past three or four years — ^for in and in 
breeding had reduced their stamina, so that reproduc- 
tion was more a matter of chance than certainty. It is 
not so now. 
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It occurs to me, in connection with this subject, that the 
prizes offered for the so-called varieties of eastern fowls, 
by the N. H. Agricultural Society, are not calculated to 
serve the best purpose. One prize is sufficient for the 
whole class, as from any one of its members may be had 
all the other varieties. The best shape and size of Chi- 
nese fowl may be worthy a prize ; but color amounts to 
nothing, any more than does smooth or feathered legs, any 
and both of which can be produced in a single clutch from 
fowls of any of the denominations of eastern origin. The 
Black Spanish, Dorking and Bolton Grey varieties are the 
only other gallinaceous fowls the Society ought to counte- 
nance, as they generally produce their like, which is not 
the case with the common barn-yard stock, any more than 
the Shanghaes. I have elsewhere spoken, incidentally, of 
the Polish fowl, but I canmot recommend it to &vor through 
my own experience. It is very delicate when young, and 
difficult to raise ; and I find this variety rather erratic in 
their habits, and in laying. But the above is submitted 
with deference, as reasons may exist of sufficient impor- 
tance to obviate iM objections I have specified. 

15 
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NATIVE CATTLE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



BY C. E. POTTER. 



The first cattle brought into New Hampshire, were im. 
ported by Capt. John Mason, from Denmark, in 1631-2-3 
and '4. There might have been a cow or two imported 
prior to that time for the purpose of furnishing milk for 
the fishermen ; but in those years Mason made frequent 
importations of bulls, oxen and cows, for the purpose of 
permanently stocking his manor of "Mason Hall." 

Mason A Oorges had not succeeded according to their 
expectations with their patent of Laconia, and in 1&30, to 
secure some advantage to themselves, and to their asso- 
ciates in England, as well as their agents upon the Piscat- 
aqua who had been active in executing the plans of the 
proprietors, they obtained two patents of the lands upon 
the Piscataqua. One included the lands and works at Do- 
ver Point, and was made to the Hiltons and their associates 
who had operated there. This patent included Dover Neck, 
the north part of Newington and Greenland, the whole of 
Stratham, and a part of Exeter up to Squamsauke falls 
carrying a breadth of three miles down the Exeter river 
and Great Bay, to the Piscataqua. This was called " The 
Hilton Patent." The other patent was at the mouth of 
the Piscataqua, on both banks of the same, and included a 
large part of Kittery in Maine, all of New Castle, Rye and 
Portsmouth, and the south parts of Newington and Green- 
land. This patent was issued to Sir F. Gorges, Capt. 
John Masou; and seven associates, and was known as " The 
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Piscataqua or Rendezvous Patent." Upon this patent, Ma- 
son had erected extensive salt and fish works. In 1634, 
Mason, by purchase, had become the sole proprietor of the 
<' Piscataqua or Rendezvous Patent," and had imported 
numbers of Danes and Danish cattle for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a permanent colony. The Danes were acquainted 
with making potash, and were brought over to engage in 
the manufacture of that article. Upon their arrival they 
immediately set about the business for which they were 
employed, and thus the manufacture of that article was first 
commenced on the Piscataqua. The Dajiisfa cattle were 
imported by Oapt. Mason on account of their capacity for 
labor and enduring the rigors of our climate. They were 
large, of powerful make, and yellow color. These cattle 
were mostly kept upon Mason's plantation at Newiche- 
wanock, which was at Berwick, and so extending across the 
river at Salmon and Great Falls. This plantation was 
eoxnmenced by Mason on his grant of Laconia and was con- 
tinued with great outlay till the time of his death. Others 
of these cattle were kept upon his plantation at Straw- 
berry Bank (now Portsmouth) and at Kittery Point and 
his manor of Mason Hall on Odiorne's Point, in Rye. 

At this period, there were probably some three hundred 
cattle upon Mason's patents, and these were mostly Den- 
marks. Mason had imported many swine, but of what 
breed or country, we know not. It is probable that Mason 
had at this time, more cattle, by far, than were in all the 
rest of New England. In fact, it has been estimated that 
at this time, there were not much ov^ two hundred neat 
cattle in the Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies. Gapt. 
Mason died in 1635, and his affairs became very much em- 
barrassed. His people upon the plantation at Piscataqua, 
seized upon his personal effects to satisfy their demands 
against his estate. Those that fancied such property, ap- 
propriated his cattle, and the best were soon dispersed 
Miong the small &rmers np and down the river. But there 
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was still a large number left unappropriated. These were 
left upon Mason's estate, subject to the orders of his ex- 
ecutrix. At Piscataqua, including the manor of Mason 
Hall on Odiorne's Pointy west of the mouth of the Piscata- 
qua and the settlement at Kittery Point, there were in 
July, 1635, the following animals belonging to Capt. Ma- 
son — as appears by a receipt and schedule of his agents, 
Ambrose Gibbins and Thomas Wannerton — ^viz: — ^^24 
cows, 2 bulls, 22 steers and heifers, 10 calves, 92 sheep and 
lambs, 27 goats, 64 hogs, old and young, 13 mares and 
horses, 9 colts.'' Besides these, there were others at 
" Strawberry Bank" and still more by far, as has been sug- 
gested, at " Newichewanock," where was Mason's principal 
establishment-— his saw-mill, corn-mill and potash works 
being at the latter place — ^the first establishments of the 
kind erected in New England. Of the amount of stock at 
these last places, we have no account ; but there can be no 
doubt of the fact that the number of cattle at Newiche- 
wanock was greater by far, than at all the other planta- 
tions — as it was Mason's principal establishment — and his 
people were engaged in that kind of business requiring the 
aid of oxen and horses. 

As before named, upon Mason's death, his personal ef- 
fects were seized upon by his servants, and his cattle were 
thus appropriated. His agent, Francis Norton, drove an 
hundred head of these cattle to Boston and sold them. — 
. The account of this transaction has been handed down in 
certain depositions, which, as they give a history of these 
cattle — ^their origin, size, color and destiny — as well as of 
some other matters of interest connected with aur early 
history, we here suljjoin: 

Fbangis Small's DEPOsirioir. 

" Francis Small, of Piscataqua, in New England, planter, 
aged 65 years, maketh oath, that he hath lived in New Eng- 
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land upwards of 40 years ; that he very well knew the 
plantations Capt. Mason had caused to be made at Piscat- 
aqua, Strawberry Bank, and Newichewanock, and was well 
acquainted with all the servants employed by Capt. Mason , 
upon the said plantations, some of whom are yet living ; 
and that there was a great stock at each of these planta- 
tions. And this deponent doth very well remember that 
Capt. Mason sent into this Country eight Danes to build 
mills to saw timber, and tend them and to make potashes ; 
and that the first saw and com mill, in New England, was 
erected at Capt. Mason's plantation at Newichewanock, 
upward of fifty years, where was also a large house, with 
all conveniences of out-houses, and well fortified with store 
of arms. That about forty years since the said houses and 
buildings were burnt to the ground, but by what means this 
deponent doth not know ; That about the same time this 
deponent, with others, was employed by Capt Francis 
Norton, (who then lived at Capt. Mason^s house at Pis- 
cataqua^ called the great house) to drive about one hundred 
head of cattle towards Boston, and the said Capt. Norton 
did' goe with the cattle ; that said cattle were there usually 
sold for Jive and twenty pounds, the head money of Eng- 
land. And the said Norton did settle himself at Charles- 
town, near Boston, and wholly left Capt. Mason's planta- 
tion, upon which the other servants, shared the residue of 
the goods and stock among them, which were left in that 
and the other Plantations, and possessed themselves of the 
houses and lands, and this deponent doth verily believe that 
from the cattle sent thither by Capt. Mason, m^st of the 
cattle in the provinces of New Hampshire and Maine, 
have been raised, for this deponent doth not remember or 
heard that any one person else did bring over any. That 
Thomas Wannerton, a servant to Capt. Mason, and lived in 
a fair house at Strawberry Bank, about the year 1644, did 
carry quantities of goods and arms belonging to Capt. 
Mason's plantation, and did sell them to the French that 
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did inhabit at Port Royal, where the said Thomas Wamer- 
ton was slain. That some time after one Sampson Lane 
came over flrom England, with power, as he pretended, to 
.look after and take care of the aforesaid plantations, and 
did settle himself in the great house at Strawberry Bank^ 
a\)d made additions thereonto, where he continued about 
three years and then returned for England, upon whose de- 
parture John and Richard Cutts got into possession of the 
aforesaid house and lands at Strawberry Bank, but by what 
right this deponent never heard, and have sold several 
tracts, upon which many houses are now built and possessed 
by the relations of the said Cutts. 

FRANCIS SMALL. 

Sworn before me the 8th September, 1685, 

R. CHAMBERLAIN, Justice P."* 

The foregoing deposition is conclusive as to the fact of 
the sale of the cattle in Boston, by Norton, as the depo- 
nent assisted in driving them to Boston. It also establishes 
the price of cattle at that time, and that there remained 
about one hundred cattle upon Mason's plantation, after 
his servants had taken as many as they desired. The fistcts 
sworn to in Small's deposition are corroborated, and the 
origin, extra size and color of these cattle, are given in 

Nathaniel Boulteb's and John Redman's Depositions. 

" Nathaniel Boulter, aged 60 years, and John Redman, 
aged 70 years, of the town of Hampton, in the Province of 
New Hampshire, Yeoman, make oath that they were two of 
the first planters that did sit down at Hampton, aforesaid, 
about forty years since by the authority of the Massachu- 
setts General Court, which gave power to some few per- 
sons (called Sellectmen) who came likewise to inhabit in 
the said town, to grant or sell land to others as they 

•See fllM in Sacretaiy of StateM office at Ooncoid. 
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thought fit. That npon these deponents first settling at 
Hampton several of the servants of Gapt. Mason or his 
heirs, came from Piscataqua to Hampton, and did forbid 
these deponents and others from settling in the said town 
without license from the proprietor or his agents, and pay- 
ing a quit rent* But these deponents and others of the in- 
habitants being backed by the authority of the Massachu- 
setts government which had declared those lands to be in 
their jurisdiction, no regard was had to the prohibition 
by Oapt. Mason^s servants. And these deponents do very 
well remember that Mr. Mason had made a great planta- 
tion at Piscataqua and Newichewanock, where there were a 
grectt stock of cattle^ and much land improved — and these 
deponents about forty years since, did see a drove of one 
hundred head of great cattle, or thereabouts, that cam^ 
from off Capt. Mason's plantation at Piscataqua, and 
drove through the town of Hampton, towards Boston, by 
Capt. Norton and others, the servants of Capt. Mason or 
his heirs, and there sold and disposed of (as these depo* 
nents were informed) by the said Capt. Norton, who did 
then settle himself in or near Boston, and deserted the 
plantation at Piscataqua, and these deponents do further 
testify that such cattle were commonly valued at Jive and 
twenty pounds the head, being very large beasts of a yel- 
lowish color, and said to be brought by Capt. Mason from 
Denm>ark. And these deponents say, that soon after Capt* 
Norton's going to Boston to inhabit, the Massachusetts 
government did lay claim to the whole province of New 
Hampshire, as pretending it to be within their patent, and 
did accordingly exercise a jurisdiction therein and required 
those inhabitants to take an oath of fidelity to them. 

NATHANIEL BOULTER, 
JOHN KEDMAN, 

Sworn before me the 6th of November, 1686, 

R. CHAMBERLAIN, Just. P."* 

*8«e fllei in Secretaiy of Bute's office at Concord. 
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It might be inferred from the preceding depositions that 
Gapt. Norton was one of those servants who was engaged 
in embezzling the property of his principal ; bnt he un- 
doubtedly remitted to Mrs. Mason the funds derived from 
the sale of these cattle. This is evident from the fact, 
that in 1639, sometime after the embezzlement of Mason's 
effects and the dispersing of his Denmarks, Mrs. Mason 
continued Norton as her general attorney. All of which 
is apparent from the following order for the delivery of 
the swine remaining on the plantations upon the Piscataqua : 

" Loving friend Mr. Gibbins, 

I understand that you have some swine in 
your hands belonging to my late husband, Captaine John Ma- 
son, and now to me. I pray, good sr, deliver them speed- 
ily to ye bearer hereof ffrancis Norton whome I have made 
my generall attomie for my whole estate in your parts, so 
whence I pray you afford your loving assistance in what, is 
convenient, and your aquitanoe and love wherein shall 
oblige me to remaine 

Yor loving friend, 

ANNE MASON." 
East Greenwich, May 20th, 1639. 

Now these Denmarks of Capt. Mason, thus distributed 
through Maine, New Hampshire and Massachusetts, soon 
became mixed with the cattle that had been imported into 
the Plymouth and Massachusetts colonies — and which may 
be mainly called Devons — and formed that cross or breed 
of cattle denominated Natives. This cross predominates 
now throughout New England, though it has been qualified 
by importations of black cattle from the Spanish islands, 
and by a sprinkling of Durham blood. Our native cattle 
then at the present time may be put down as grades of 
Devon, Denmark yellow, Spanish black, and a slight 
sprinkling of Durham. 
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As before suggested, however, the Devons and Denmarks 
predominate, as is found by the large numbers of dark 
red, light red, and ydlowish red cattle seen among the na- 
tiye cattle of New England. The yellow comes from the 
Denmarks imported by Capt. Mason ; and its mixture witt 
the dark red of the cattle from Devonshire accounts for 
the shades of dark and light red found among our native 
oattle. In fact, the characteristics of these Denmarks are 
every where seen in the large light red, or yellowish red 
oattle, with branching horns, long gaunt frames, powerful 
in the yoke, and when stalled, of extraordinary weight. 
Look at our exhibitions of working cattle throughout New 
England, or in the butchers' pens, and we shall find that 
the best cattle have some of the characteristics of these 
Denmarks — showing their descent without mistake. We 
have often tried the experiment with some of our best cattle 
growers, and have never known it to fail. 

The Denmark importation is what gives superiority to 
the working oxen of New England. It is true that there 
is a prejudice among farmers against yellow cattle — ^but it 
is one oi fancy merely, for oxen of that color are gener- 
ally of docile disposition, tractable, and always excelling 
in strength, in short among the very best oxen upon our 
forms. Facts go to show this — among others this one : 

*' Out of an 100 yokes of the finest draught cattle of 
Massachusetts, which in 1822 had been exhibiteid at the 
Worcester Show, the best were taken to Brighton, where 
a pair of very light yellow oxen received the premium for 
docility and speed at the plough." These oxen were na- 
tives and descendants of Mason's Denmarks. 

After the cross of Devons and Denmarks, the next de- 
cided modification of the natives was by the introduction 
of the black cattle of Spain. These were generally intro* 
duced by the way of the West Indies. From' these are the 
various shades of black and blackish cattle seen through- 
out New England. Of these we have never had a favorable 
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opinion; jet it is barely possible that their friends can 
point out some good qualities. 

The fact that the red cattle among oar natives are con- 
sidered as the best workers, of the best forms, and as 
the best for the dairy, and that they are undoubtedly in 
part of Devon origin, speaks much in favor of Devon stock. 

But we are candidly of the opinion, that this excellence 
in our red and reddish natives, is a result of crossing the 
original Devon with the Denmark, and of breeding them 
upon New England soil and among New England men. 
Upon this latter point we are not alone ; for John Hare 
Powell, Esq., a distinguished agriculturist and breeder, of 
Pennsylvania, says, "I should ascribe, the extraordinary 
performance of New England cattle, to the skill, sagacity, 
singular steadiness, and peculiar firmness of the men — to 
care in selection — and to the face of the country in which 
they are bred." These have accomplished much — but cross- 
ing the Devon with the Denmark has accomplished as much 
or more. 

These remarks lead us to the point which we wish to 
make with our readers, and this is, that we doubt the util- 
ity of a general introduction of pure Devon stock. They 
are of fine color, sleek and glossy, not good milkers, and 
by no means extraordinary workers. Then why so much 
pains and expense in importing and obtaining Devon stock, 
when other breeds, the " Improved Short Horn," or the 
"Holderne&s," are better milkers, by all odds, and no De- 
vons that were ever imported, or that now exist in Ei^- 
land, can compare as draught oxen, in docility, speed and 
bottom, with our pwn New England natives? Our work- 
ing oxen are the surprise of aU Englishmen, in activity, 
docility, patience and strength, and yet we are beginning 
to run wild after Devon bulls and Devon cows — a breed, 
for all practical purposes, decidedly inferior to our own 
native breed. 
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But we don't wish you to take our word for this 5 hear 
what Mr.i Powell says upon this subject : 

" I can conceive no advantage which is to be had from 
the introduction of imported Devons among our farm 
stock. Have any instances been brought wherein it ap- 
pears that, in activity, patience or strength, they have in 
Great Britain, surpassed the oxen of Massachusetts, or 
New York? 

^^ I have never seen in Europe, performance of oxen, 
comparable to that, which in Massachusetts would scarcely 
be remarked." 

Mr. Coke, in speaking of his favorite race, acknowledged 
" that diflFerence of opinion must necessarily exist, yet on 
the light lands of Norfolk, Devons were allowed to excel." 
Have the rare Devons, for which we are indebted to the 
munificent and distinguished improver of Norfolk husband- 
ry, shown extraordinary excellence in the secretion of fat, 
production of milk, early maturity, or weight in the valua- 
ble parts ? They, no doubt, during six years, have had all, 
that food, care and skill could effect, to make evident the 
vast superiority of this active and fashionable race, over 
the gross, heavy beast, which we Pennsylvanians prefer for 
their vulgar hind quarters, productive udders, propensity 
to sleep, and grow fat." 

Mr. Powell " can conceive of no advantage to be derived 
from their introduction among our farm stock," and Mr. 
Coke claims excellence for them, only upon the light lands 
of Norfplk I How then can we expect superiority in the 
Devons upon the hard, rocky, hilly lands of New Hamp- 
shire? 

But let us see what a distinguished writer in England, 
says of Devons. Mr. Lawrence, in his treatise upon cattle, 
says : 

" In my own opinion, the purest Devons frequently run 
to too great length of leg, crooked behind, or sickle-ham- 
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med; and of insufCicieiit general substance. They are 
also, I think, inclined to be in-kneed, that is, crooked in the 
fore legs ; a defect analogous to that styled sickle-hammed 
in the hinder legs, or, as we may say of the human animal, 
knock-kneed, than any other reputed race. These cattle 
hare generally, for a century past, commanded the best 
price at Smithfield ; but, of late years, the buyers there 
have shrewdly remarked, that although blood and fine form 
are very pleasing to the eye of the gentleman breeder, yet 
substance and weight are, and ever must be, the grand ob- 
jects at market." 

The Devons are the speediest working oxen in England, 
and will trot well in harness ; in point of strength they 
stand in the fourth or ffth class. They have a greater 
resemblance to deer than any other breed of neat cattle. 
As milkers, they are so inferior to both the long and short 
horns, namely, both* in quantity and quality of milk, that 
they are certainly no objects for the regular dairy, however 
pleasing and convenient they may be in the private family. 

By these remarks, we would not be understood to under- 
value the Devons, or the efforts of those gentlemen who 
have spent time and money without stint to introduce that 
stock among us. On the contrary, we approve of their 
efforts most highly. But thus approving them, we sinerely 
believe that the advantages to our farmers, to be derived 
from the importation of pure Devon stock, are to arise 
from the crosses of such stock with natives, and other ap- 
proved breeds of cattle. Of one thing we are most sure, 
the Devons, or any other imported stock, can never, 
of themselves, produce working oxen superior or even 
equal to those we have of native origin at the present 
time in New England. Old England cannot think of com- 
peting with us in this particular. Our working oxen are 
unrivalled. Then why seek to supplant them ? Why not 
rather improve them ? 

And it is not a little singular that the most noted milkers 
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in New England have been native cows. And is it too 
mucli to assume; that if the same pains had been taken to 
improve our milkers that have been taken to improve our 
oxen, or that have been taken in England, we should 
now have had native cows throughout New England, that 
might have challenged the world in their productiveness ? 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF CHEMICAL ANALY- 
SIS OF SOILS, TREES AND PLANTS. 

BT WILLIAM PBESCOTT, M. D. 



[This Essay is intended as a sequel to the one entitled 
" Geology as Connected with Agriculture," by the same 
author, and published in a former part of this volume.] 

The study of soils, in their connection with cultivated 
plants, presents a wide field for experiment and critical re- 
search. 

It is folly to suppose that all soils can be improved with 
equal facility and profit, or that all vegetables will flourish 
with equal luxuriance on the same variety of soil. The best 
•way to impart a high degree of fertility to any given piece 
of earth, is a problem often very complex and difficult of 
solution. This renders it highly necessary that the farmer 
investigate the science of fertility ; that he study carefully 
into the chemical composition, not only of the different va- 
rieties of soil upon which he is to operate, but also of the 
different vegetables he intends to cultivate. He should 
endeavor to discover what portion of the constituents of 
plants he should husband with the greatest care, and what 
part nature will supply in water, air and other materials, 
necessary to their growth. 

To suppose that one can produce a root, seed, or stem 
from other ingredients than such as Providence prepared 
and fitted for the purpose, is to assume that there is no 
difference between lime and iron, or that wheat and the 
fir-tree are identical. 
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Finding, as we do, many different elementary bodies in 
all fertile soils, and in all cultivated plants, it is alike nm- 
philosophical in science and imsafe in practice to assume 
that any one mineral can perform the functions of any 
other mineral in the economy of plants and animals. We 
may be profoundly ignorant of the office performed by an 
atom of lime, iron, sulphur, carbon, phosphorus, chlorine, 
nitrogen, potash, or magnesia, in any of the phenomena of 
vegetation ; yet direct experiment and universal experience 
have proved the necessity of having all these substances 
in the soil, as well as silica in a soluble form, before it can 
be productive of those valuable plants cultivated by the 
former. 

For the formation of productive soils, an intermixture 
of at least the three earths — clay, sand and lime — ^is ab- 
solutely necessary. The oxide of iron is also a requisite 
ingredient. Vegetables will not grow in any one of these 
earths alonej nor will they flourish in any two of them, if 
the third be entirely wanting. He who possesses on his 
estate these three earths — clay, sand and lime — of a good 
quality, with facilities for drainage or irrigation, has all 
the materials for permanent improvement. 

The other most valuable elements of fertility, and valua- 
ble in proportion as they happen to be deficient in any soil, 
are ammonia, phosphorus, sulphur, potash and chlorine. 
It may happen that' one of these is abundant, and anather 
is scanty, or that more than one is scanty, or even alto- 
gether absent, Ac. Now to know and understand, which 
is deficient, or altogether wanting, and how to supply that 
deficiency, is a desideratum of the first importance to the 
practical agriculturist. 

Plants are essentially composed of carbon, oxygen, hy- 
drogen and nitrogen. Some small portion of the earths and 
alkalies, also, is foutid by chemical analysis in plants, 
whicA in all probability are formed from more simple ele- 
Ments, by the process of vegetation) for it is now ascer- 
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tained, that the earths and alkalies are compound sub- 
stances. Where the essential earths are properly inter- 
mixed, instances are recorded of land producing a succes- 
sion of good crops for many years without manure ; but 
such instances are very rare, for in this state, and in most 
of the states in Npw England, the soil is either deficient 
in some one or more of the earths, alkalies, or vegetable 
mould, or they are too wet or too dry, too loose or too 
adhesive, to admit plants to extract the food or pabulum, 
in proportions necessary for their nourishment and growth. 

How are these difficulties to be corrected and overcome 7 
It is at once obvious that the deficiences must be supplied 
by the addition of the earth or alkali wanting, while the 
tenacity, compactness and humidity is to be overcome by 
the addition of manures. These will not only furnish an 
abundant supply of carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, &c., which 
the plants require, but they will also render the soil more 
loose and pulverulent, and thereby enable the plants to 
extract these substances with greater facility. 

Phosphoric acid, ammonia and potash are the substances 
that are least abundant in nearly all cultivated lands. If 
we study the natural products of the earth in connection 
with the elements of fertility, we shall find that large, long- 
lived, and thrifty forest trees grow only in soils which are 
rich in potash. When the farmer has occasion to bum 
maple, elm, oak, walnut, beech, birch, and other hard- wood 
forest trees, he finds them rich in this alkali ; and he also 
finds that soils that produce this kind of timber, are al- 
ways good for agricultural purposes. Their productive- 
ness is not to be ascribed to potash alone, for all the other 
elements of available crops, are equally present ; but the 
existence of an abundance of magnificent potash-yielding 
forest trees will never deceive the &rmer as to the natu^ 
capacities of the soil. Hence, when a fietrmer can leam 
what amount of potash 100 pounds of his soil contains in 
an available condition, he majr judge with considerable 
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safety of the natural resources of his land. This alkali 
exists in some soils as high as two per cent. — ^a quantity, 
however, rarely found — and in others, ten thousand parts 
of earth yield not one of potash. Such soils are always 
unproductive, nearly barren. And so, also, with lime ; land 
that contains no lime is unproductive, but so small a quan- 
tity as one-fifth of one per cent, will render it fertile, for 
even this small quantity amounts to more than two tons to 
every acre, supposing the soil to be but seven inches deep. 

The best wheat growing soil of our western prairies con- 
tains only from one to one and a half per cent, of lime. — 
This is the principal earth which has been used to intermix < 
with soils, and is considered as a manure; but its opera- 
tions as such are very imperfectly understood. It combines 
with vegetable and mineral acids in the soil, which might 
be injurious to vegetation. It also unites with silica, form- 
ing the silicate of lime. In all these forms it operates as 
a fertilizer, by promoting the growth of plants to which it 
is applied, and also by neutralizing those substances which 
are deleterious to vegetation. If the soil contain copperas 
or sulphate of iron, which is poison to most vegetables, the 
lime will seize the sulphuric acid contained in the copperas, 
and form the sulphate of lime or gypsum, a well known fer- 
tilizer, and leave an oxide of iron which is also essential 
in all productive soils. 

Swamp muck contains a large quantity of vegetable acid 
which renders it worthless until the acid is neutralized by 
being mixed with lime, or some other alkaline substance. 
So that whether lime exists in soil in the form of a phos- 
phate, carbonate, sulphate, humate, or silicate, it performs 
a healthful influence in promoting the growth of the crop. 

The phosphate, as it exists in the bones of animals, is 

being better understood than formerly, and by those who 

have made trial of it, is duly appreciated and highly prized 

for, its fertilizing properties. 

. In fact, lime, in all its forms, and in all states o£ combi- 

16 
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nation in which it exists, or is applied to the cultivated 
^eld; produces a salutary effect; both on the land and on 
the production of the soil. On ihe land; by opening and 
rendering freer such soils as are stiff and clayey, while it 
increases the porosity of those that are already light and 
sandy. To the former the mechanical action is generally 
&Torable;to the latter, frequently the reverse. It increases 
the fertility of all soils where limo does not already 
abound; and especially adds to the productiveness of such 
such as are moist or contain much mert vegetable matter, 
iHiich it calls into action. When used freely it will de- 
•stroy plants whidi are natural to sandy soils, also such as 
contain a free acid like sorrel. It not only increases the 
qpuintity; but improves the quality of the crop. Grain is 
heavier and produces more flour to the bushel; where the 
soil possesses a sufficient supply of this earth; while the 
flour is said also to be richer in gluten. 

It renders potatoes more agreeable to the taste, and 
more mealy. It improves turnips both in quantity and 
quality, while peas are more pleasant to the taste, and it is 
said more easily boiled soft. The effect of lime is greatest 
when well mixed with the soil, and Irept near the surface, 
within the influence of the atmosphere, also upon such soils 
as are newly turned out by the plow; and this effect is 
increased by the vegetable and other orgamc matter whidi 
has accumulated within them. 

There is one thing in rela4;ion to Hme the &rmer shotild 
never forget, and that is, that it expels ammonia from fresh 
and decomposing organic fmmwres. It should therefore 
never be applied to the same piece of land at the same 
time or within several months of the time that the ammo- 
nial manure is applied, whether that consist of stable ma- 
nure or guano. When lime is to be applied to the same 
tract with the manure, it should be applied in the autmnn, 
when it will become converted into the mild state — ^that of 
carbonate of^lime»-ibefore the manure is laid on in the fol- 
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lowing spring. For the carbonate of lime has no sensible 
effect in expelling the ammonia of decomposing manure. 

As a chemical constituent of the soil, lime supplies a 
kmd of inorganic food which appears to be necessary to 
the healthy growth of all our cultivated plants. 

Whenever a vegetable is burned, it leaves a certain per 
cent, of a solid inorganic compound matter, called ash, — 
This substance, which is now considered of great impor- 
tance in promoting the fertility of the soil, should engage 
the attention of the practical agriculturist. 

In considering the chemical nature of the ash of plants, 
we learn that lime, in all cases, forms a considerable pro, 
portion of its whole weight. Hence, the reason why Kme 
is regarded as a necessary food for plants. And the ex- 
istence of this earth in the ashes of wood and other vege- 
tables, is one important source of their value as a manure 
in the cultivation of lands. 

The quality, and, in some measure, the quantity, of the 
ash left by plants when burned, varies with a variety of 
circumstances. It always consists, however, of a mixture 
of variable proportions of carbonates, silicates, sulphates 
and phosphates of potash, soda, lime and magnesia, with 
certain other substances present in smaller quantity, yet, 
more or less, important to vegetable growth. 

Thus according to chemical analysis, 100 parts of the 
ash of the following forest trees consists of : 

Sugar Maple. Hiekorf . Wbito Oak. . Beecb. 

Potash, 6.50 16.00 10.75 22.11 

Soda, 2.33........ 0.06 4.25 3.39 

Lime, ...40.00 38.00 97.00 .95.00 

Magnesia, 8.00 6.00 0.25 5.00 

Phosphoric acid, 5.69 

Sulphuric acid, 1.17 3.95 0.17 .7.64 

Phosphate of lime, 7.50 11.00 91.25 

Oxide of iron, 3.77 

Oxide of magnesia , 3.85 

Carbonic acid, 37.95 28.33 14 00 14.00 

Chlorine, 0.06 1,75 1^ 

Silica, -. 5.17 aSO 6.58 

Soluble silica, 0.34 0,55 

Organic matter, •—.. 6.40 

Alumina, 9.33 
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Elm wood. Elfflbaik. Ban. PHchPiao. CbastasC. 

PoUdi, 3.79 7.05 14.10 3.00 

Soda 1.65 6.50 90.75 1J» 

lime, 97.46 41.75 13.60 ^.00 

MagnMia, 13J0 7.40 4.35 3.40 

Fbotplioric acid, 0.90 * 

Salpburic acid, UUa ai4 0.60 3.45 0^ 

Phoapliate of lime, 3.40 16.00 13.00 

Oxide of iron 11.10 

Ozidoof magneaia, 2.75 

Cail>oiiie add, 39.44 18.00 17.50 96.50 

Silica, 2i». 750 1.60 

Organic matter, 9.00 9.25 

The composition of these different kinds of ash, it will 
be perceived; is very unlike, that of the pitch pine, for ex- 
ample, being greatly richer in potash and soda, and poorer 
in lime and the phosphates, than the other species, while 
the maple, hickory, and bass-wood are richest in lime and 
the phosphates. 

Another important fact is here developed. While the 
bark of the elm is rich in lime, magnesia and carbonic acid, 
the wood of the trunk exhibits no trace of any inorganic 
matter, except 12 per cent, of sulphuric acid. 

If we now examine the component parts of the ash of 
cultivated plants, we shall be led to the conclusion that 
wood ashes perform an important part in the process of 
vegetation, and are, therefore, of great benefit as a fertilizer 
when applied to the soil. 

Their immediate benefit is most perceptible upon legum- 
inous plants, such as clover, peas, beans, &c., and also upon 
tuberous and tap-rooted plants, such as the potato, beets, 
carrots and turnips. 

The following table exhibits the rate per cent, of ash 
remaining after the combustion of 100 parts by weight, of 
each of the following vegetable substance^ t 

Subatancea biuned. Per cent .in aslies. 

Wheat, 9.01 

Bye, , 9.37 

Indian com, (yellow,) 1.99 

Barley, 5.58 

Oata,. , 4.14 

Buckwheat, •• 1.09 
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Sutotaneee bunked. Per cent, in tshet. 

Garden peaa, 3.18 

Field peaa, S.79 

Garden beans,. 4.38 

Potatoes, 3.50 

Oarrete, 5.77 

Bed beets, 6.43 

Mangel wurtzel, 5.03 

Rutabaga, 4.01 

White turnips, 7.09 

Unions, 6.53 

By chemical analysis it has been ascertained that 100 
parts by weight of the ashes of the following plants pro- 
duce the results here stated: 

WHEAT. RYE. BABLEY. 

Seed. Straw. Seed. Straw. Seed. 

Potash, ...3054.... 12.48 31.89.. •.17.03 19.10 

Soda, 4.06.... 0.25 4.33 

Lime, 2.06.... .4.94 2.84.... 8.96 3.60 

Magnesia, 10.94.... 1.43 9.86.... 2.39 7.60 

Oxide of iron, 2.04.... 0.06 

Silica,. 2i».... 69.94 0.17.. ..63.89 

Phosphoric acid, 45.73.... 8.53 46.03.... 3.80 31.20 

Suli^uric acid 0.33.... 2.33 

Chloride of sodium, 2.30 

OATS. INDIAN CORN. 

Seed. Straw. Seed. Stalks, Itc Cob. 

Potash, 12.90 12.18 23.92 12.76 35.80 

Soda. 14.69 2259 8.51 5.91 

Lime, 3.70.... 7.29 016 6U)9 0.30 

Magnesia, 7.70.... 4.28 2.41 1.25 0.90 

Oxide ofiron, 1.30 

Silica, 53.03 9.50 53.55 13.60 

Phosphoric acid, 14.90.... 1.94 

Sulphuric acid, 1.00 4.38 4.19 0.13 

Chlorine^ 0.30 0.41 9.76 0.13 

CaAon, 4.70 6.35 

Oxygen of bases, .....14.97 

Earthy phosphates, 35.50 1925 23J2 

PEAS. BEANS. 

Buckwheat. Seed. Straw. Seed. Straw. 

Potash 21.27 43.07 8.20 42.13... 21.26 

Soda 2.32 12.50 0.90... 4.56 

Lime 3.01 4.77 30.53 8.65.. .21.29 

Magnesia, 15.84 7.25 6.00 6^... 4.88 

Oxide of iron, 0^1 0.93 0,36... 0.90 

Phosphoric acid, 49.85 40.56 Oitl .31.87... 7.35 

Sulphuricjacid, 1.55 044 7.01 4.50... 3.21 

SiUca, 1.95 0.33 0.62 0.88... a86 

Carbonic acid, 0.70 17.36 1.94.. .22.73 

Muriaticacid, 1.96 7.15 

Muriate of soda, 1.90... 9.05 
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Ill the preceding and following table, one important 
fact should be noticed, and that is, that while the seed of 
peas and beans, and the tubers of the potato are rich in 
potash and the phosphate of lime^ the straw of each con- 
tains but little of those articles, but is rich in the carbon- 
ate of lime. 

POTATOES. 
Tuber. Straw. TumiiM. Haagel Wurtzel. Carrot. 

T<AmA, 33.00 J28.25 30.25 

Soda, 7.50 1555. 1600 

lime, 2.00 2.00 -20^)0. 400 30.00 

Magneaia, 5.00 1.00 3.00 4.25 455 

Phosphoric add, 12^ 12.00 10.00 4.00 6.00 

SulphurK acid, 3.50 12.00 4.25. 8.25 

Chloride of sodium, 4.50 2.80 13.50 35v00 1255 

Carbonate of potash and soda, 58.00 4.34 

Carbonate of lime, 43.68 

ASH OF 6BASSES. 

BedCiorer. White Ciorer. Mixed Hay. 

Potash, 14.85 14.33 1.50 

Soda,' , 1.40 3.72 0.50 

Carbonic acid^ 16.81 18.03 1.0O 

Phosphoric acid, 6.35 11.53 1080 

lime, 35.39 26.41 30.00 

Carbonate of lime, 6.90 

Magnesia...... 1152 8.15 21.80 

Chloride of sodium, 2.36 4.94 3.06 

Chloride of potassium, 2.96 3.06 

Silica, 3.34 3.68 

Sulphuric acid, 4.18 751 

Sulphateof potassium or sodium,' 253 8.84 

TABLE OF THE ANALYSIS OF THE ASH OF FBUIT TBEES. 

Apple. Pear. Peach. Plum. Grape. 

Potash, 3.10...... 2255 7.11 11.00 13.39 

Soda, 2.50 1.84 11.15..... 255 ... 9.69 

Lime, 12.00 12.64 23.26 17.00 4.39 

Magnesia 3.00 3.00 6.40 5.50 1.74 

Sulphuric acid, 19.50 0.50 1J50 18.00 2.06 

Carbonic acid, 31.25 27.69 3.50 

Phosphate of iron, 055 0.31 0.32..... 0.60 0.50 

Phosphate of lime, 32.00 2752 29.19 94.99 32.56 

Phosphate of magnesia, , 1.00.. 1.34 1.16 0.75 

Chloride of sodium,. 0.45...... 0.45 0.16 0.45 0.75 

Silica, 0.40 0.30 1.35 1.70 29.65 

The constituents of the ash of the cherry tree do not 
materially differ from those of the plum, both being rich in 
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potash, lime and the phosphate of lime. They also con- 
tain a large per centage of sulphuric acid, which indicates 
that the sulphate of lime, (gypsum,) would be a valuable 
manure for these trees. 

The analysis of l^e ash of the currant shows that fruit- 
shrub to be particularly rich in soda and the phosphate of 
lime. 

Now if we compare the results of the preceding analysis 
we shall see the importance of certain substances in the 
cultivation and growth of such fruit and vegetables as are 
of the highest importance to the farmer. No one who rea- 
sons upon the subject will fail to see how many important 
fects are only beginning to dawn upon the patient investi- 
gation, and how much may yet be learned by repeated ex- 
periment. 

A little observation will satisfy any careful inquirer, that 
hitherto but little has been practically known of the proper 
mode of applying the food of plants so as to render them 
uniformly productive. 

The results of (^emieal analysis show us the elements 
which enter into the composition of ihe inorganic parts of 
trees and plants. These results and these investigations 
are of the highest importance to the cultivator, inasmuch 
as they elucidate many difScuIt points, and establish a basis 
for a more rational and scientific system of manuring. 

In examining the preceding tables it will be seen that 
potash, soda, lime, and the phosphate of lime enter largely 
into the composition of the ashes or inorganic parts of all 
trees and plants. Now no intelligent cultivator caa ex- 
amine these results without being conscious that this large 
necessity existing in plants for these substances should be 
supplied ; and as they do not naturally exist long in a soil 
in suflicient quantity, it becomes important that they be 
applied artijkially, and from time to time as they become 
exhausted. 

It should be understood that these inorganic substances 
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form, a3 it were, the skeleton or bones of all vegetables, 
as they do more emphatically in all animals. The bones 
of animals are lime, nnited with phosphoric and carbonio 
acids— chiefly the phosphate of lime — and the frailer net- 
work skeleton of the trunk, leaves, and fibres in plants, is 
formed of precisely the same substance. 

The bark, the veins and nerves of the leaves, the skin of 
firuit, are all formed upon a firame-work of this organized 
salt of lime, which, in the growth of the plant, is taken up 
from the soil, and circulates freely to the outer extremities 
of the tree or plant in all directions. 

Wherever the soil is wanting in potash, lime, and the 
phosphate of lime, common manures from the stable and 
barn-yard will not answer the purpose. In this case the 
remedy is plain and simple. Potash, lime, and bone-dust 
are the remedy. If they are not at hand, common wood 
(ishes, which contain all of them, and which all families 
make, may be substituted, and may be used in much larger 
quantities than are commonly applied. Since these salts 
penetrate to the remotest extremities of trees and plants ; 
since, indeed, they are the foundation upon which a healthy 
structure of all the other parts must rest, it appears ra- 
tional to suppose, that upon their presence in sufficient 
quantity, must depend largely the general healthy condi- 
tion of the stem, leaves and fruit. 

Animal ob Stable MAmiBEs. 

We have only time to state here that the quality of 
these is affected by a great variety of circumstances — 3uch 
as: 

1st. By the kind of food upon which the animal is fed. 

2d. By the quantity of urine voided by the animal 
and preserved. 

3d. By the length of time during which the manure 
has been kept. 
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4th. By the way in which the manure has been pre- 
served. 

Since, then, the quality or richness of the droppings of 
the same animal is liable to be affected by so many circom- 
stances, it is obvious that no accurate general conclusions 
can be drawn in regard to its precise fertilizing yirtue, 
when applied to this or that crop. 

From numerous experiments which have been made, it 
would appear that night-soil is most propitious to the 
growth of rye, cow manure to oats, and sheep manure to 
that of com, barley, and wheat, — all other ciwumstances 
being similar. 

As the geological origin and mechanical composition 
of soUs were pretty fully discussed and considered in the 
"Essay on Geology as connected with Agriculture," it only 
remains to recommend to every practical agriculturist to 
procure a chemical analysis of his soils, the better to en- 
able him to conduct his agricultural operations with profit 
and success. 

That the farmer may have an opportunity of comparing 
the probable productiveness of his land with that of others 
which has been analyzed, and which is known to be pro- 
ductive, we have compiled the followiiig table of the anal- 
ysis Of soil of the upland farm of the Shakers in Canter- 
bury, of Long Island in the Winnipisseogee, of the inter- 
vale on the Merrimack river, of the intervale on the Con- 
necticut river, and the farm of Dr. J. A. Kennicott, near 
the summit of a rolling prairie in Illinois. 

By comparing the soil of his farm with the constituents 
in this table, the farmer will at once see in which of the 
essentials his soil is deficient, and he can supply those de- 
ficiences by the application of such manures, (organic or 
inorganic,) as he finds it necessary, to restore the substance 
or substances wanted. 
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A table of the analysis of soils from various sections: 

INTERVALE. INTERVALE. LONG ISLAND. SHAKERS'. PRAIRIE. 

Merrim'k Rirti. Coon. RivM. WiiiBipiM«ogM. Canterbaiy. Illinois. 

Water, 3.03 3.00 3.00 4.05 

SfUea, 79.09 8404 86.07 77.03. 76.00 

Ozideoi iron, 3.05 3.06 3.06 3.03 4.35 

Alnmina, 4.04 3.09 3.01 3.06 4.35 

OaiiWBateorUme,... 0.09 LOO 9.05 .\.. 1.06. L50 

MagnMia, &03 0.01 0.08 IJOd 3.50 

Vagetable matter,... 7.05 4J09 4.06 9.09 

Vegetable matter and water combined, , 10.00 

It may not be amiss here to state that, for every one per 
cent, of lime or other substance in the soil, there is con- 
tained in every acre, within seven inches of the surface, 
more then ten tons. Hence, it may be seen that where 
there is a deficiency it will require five tons to the acre to 
supply the soil with one-half of one per cent, of the sub- 
stance needed. 
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ESTHETICS OF FARM LIFE. 



BY P. B. EATON. 



" A thing of beauty," said the poet, " is a joy forever." 
The utterance may be never so true, and yet how vast the 
diflference in our ideas of what is a thing of beauty. The 
Indian admires his ochre and vermilion face, the yellow 
son of the celestial empire admires in extasy the crippled 
feet of his lady-love, while the yankee husband, secure in 
the fastnesses of his native hills, is content with the cut of 
his swallow-tailed coat, and sees a sufficient grace for him 
in the rough hides of his barn-yard "critters." There is 
beauty in the sylvan fancies that cluster about a cottage 
farm-house, with the pattering music of the flocks, the mel- 
low call of the herds, and the " cock's shrill clarion" in the 
early morn j but what a dispeller of enchantments is a 
great square house, desolate as a barn, standing full in the 
dusty road, without a single tree near by — ^fields all run to 
waste, and fenced by tottering walls of a revolutionary 
epoch — ^pilea of stones turned loose on all sides of the 
public road, or piled in ragged heaps, just where the best 
mowing should have been — ^lean, sorry, hungry kine, con- 
suming the bitter herbs of poor pasture, and staggering 
home at night, cross, ill-conditioned, " skim milk" cows, of 
whom four do not equal the value of one well-fed creature 
— ^lousy calves, ticky sheep, and breechy oxen 1 There is 
precious little beauty in all this. 

It is, or may be, a matter of some curiosity to know 
how many of the thirty thousand farms in New Hampshire 
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are in condition to be called beautiful. Let us allow a 
most liberal space, and give the best of chances. How 
many are complete in the first requisite of any fine farm — 
order ? It is to be feared that a majority of cases present 
an unfavorable yiew, and that where one well cared for, 
well fenced, neat farm, in field and wood, excellent in all 
departments, is found, many more exhibit radical defects in 
management. They seem mostly new and unfinished — ^so 
they have for many years — ^for the reason that their own- 
ers can never get time for any thing more than the very 
great amount of hard work which is required to clothe and 
feed, so to speak, their farms. On an average, the farms of 
of this State consist of more than seven hundred acres 
each — quite too much for one man to cultivate — ^and when 
the real proportion is ascertained, and the small farms are 
counted out, the preponderance of land over labor is still 
more startling. It is true that allowance is to be made 
for extensive pastures — ^for what we suppose to be wood- 
land by the census of 1850, is not included in this estimate 
— ^but even then the crying evil of too much land, stares 
one in the face with emphasis. How is one man in his 
lifetime — ^and few farms continue in one family longer — 
to wall,and trim and clear up, to ditch, drain and irrigate, 
seven hundred acres of our hard soil ? We are told that 
many acres are unfit for cultivation, that all labor would be 
thrown away, that the cheapest way is, for one man in his 
life to get what off of it he can, and then to sell, or leave 
the robbed, impoverished farm to his children. Of these 
unfit and barren acres, which have been so nftich complained 
of, all but a very small minority can be made to produce 
by fair dealing. Fair play is a jewel, not only in the dealg 
ings of men with men, but of men with nature. The earth 
even cannot be cheated with impunity. We have seen 
farms enough, hard, sterile, rocky, full of stumps and un- 
promising swamps, pass from the hands of a discouraged 
owner, into those of a farmer who carried the same system 
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of honesty into his labor, that he practiced at other times. 
The result was as sure as a problem in mathematics. In- 
credulous ne^hbors stood by and prophesied evil. " He'd 
better keep his money," "he'll never get it back," and 
harder sayings yet, flew about the ears of the man who 
dared advocate and practice a reform in farming. A few 
years pass, his fields are burdened with crops, his fruit trees 
begin to produce, his walls are strengthened up, and the 
laugh gradually changes to the other side. Enough has 
been, and is to be seen every day, to overthrow all such ar- 
gument and pretences, as those under which the careless 
farmer shields himself. Give freely, and freely ye shall re- 
ceive. 

The first matter of importance is, to own no more land 
than you can well take care of — or, at all events, concen- 
trate your labor and capital where it will tell. It is sheer 
folly to mow a hundred acres, and get the produce of ten. 
Spare no effort to enrich the soil, if you ever mean it to en- 
rich you. Similar remarks have been so often made, that they 
may seem trite and old, but they are yet far enough from 
having wrought all the effects they should. It is careful, 
sensible, well directed effort, that can only ensure success, 
and which lies at the bottom of all attempts to introduce 
beauty and regularity into the farms of a town. 

Some will say, " go West, where labor is easier, crops 
are surer, and no manure is required." But is it not a 
dear sacrifice to give up all your chosen society, the free- 
dom and purity of New England, the schools, the churches, 
the social life, for at best a doubtful pecuniary advantage ? 
If one considers the risk to be run, the want of a market, 
the chances of ill health, and the fact that, here or there, 
nothing can be done without hard labor, the question will 
not greatly favor the West. 

New Hampshire has been called a good State to emi- 
grate from, but if a tithe of all the energy that has dis- 
tinguished her sons abroad, were but put forth on her own 
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soil, it would soon be such a State to live in as the world 
seldom sees. It is not alone to raise great crops, to keep 
great herds, to own countless acres, that man exists ; his 
primeval heritage was a garden, whose " verdurous walls" 
and ambrosial bowers pointed upward. The streams that 
course our mountain sides, the forests that belt our living 
hills, the incense-breathing flowers of the valleys, are all 
evidences and examples of the ideal that Nature gives the 
farmer. Forms of beauty every where are before him, he 
has but to reach forth and take them. Where in the world 
is a tree more pleasant than the maple, more brave than 
the oak, more hardy than the walnut, more bright through 
winter snows or summer sun, than the broad green hem- 
lock, or the tidy spruce ? And yet a little labor will give 
you each or all disposed in sheltering groups against 
your bleakest winds. What -product of all the earth can 
be found more exulting in the beauty of Nature, than the 
broad green leaves and waving tassels of your Indian 
corn, with its golden autumn burden ? Who has not mused 
of seas as he stood by the waves of the dark green rye, 
or the lighter glow of wheat fields ? And, with these and 
such as these, the universal school mistress aims to impress 
on her too often dull scholars a lesson of beauty. We 
may lack, indeed, the gorgeous foliage of tropical climes, 
but the clustering vine affords a shade as grateful, and 
throws a charm as perfect, about the cottage, over whose 
trellises it clambers, as any found in song or story. 

How much better for men of all occupations, in town or 
city, to contribute something to perpetuate the kindly re- 
membrances of the glens and wood-land farms in every 
street. The mechanic, as he comes from his weary task, 
at sunset, can have a better glance at the skies and heaven, 
and sit with greater content in his shady dwelling. The 
lean and anxious merchant, with brain racked in counting 
uncertain gains, can but experience a feeling of relief as 
he looks through over-arching boughs about his. house. 
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"If this farm had been started right," says one, "I 
might have done something with it, but it is of no use ; if 
trees had only been set out when grandsire came here, they 
would have been worth something now." Go to, you fool- 
ish logician, you are knocked down with your own argu- 
ment. Time was, when our ancestors as much disliked a 
tree, unless it were an apple tree, as they did an Indian, 
and moreover they had no wish to have the sight obstruct- 
ed about the windows, or any preventitive to seeing just 
what their neighbors were about, or where they were going. 
But that time and that general feeling no longer remains 
BOOL excuse ; the standard of good farms is higher by far 
than it was twenty years ago, and you are under ten-fold 
greater obligation to set out trees than yoxir grandsires. 
The feeling against a tree or bush near the house was once 
strangely bitter, and the bare door-yards as desolate as a 
desert. Much may be done by voluntary association, to 
retrieve this state of things. Would that such were form- 
ed, and that each had a special article binding the members 
every one to clear away the stone, and set trees upon the 
road-side borders, at least, of his own farm. As a general 
rule, the greater portion of the thirty thousand farms, 
which it is possible for a man to ride by in New Hamp- 
shire, are by no means attractive to the eye, but may be, 
for all that, both profitable and productive. The best 
fields are hid on some southern slope away from the road, 
or unseemly thickets of birch, alder or beech intercept the 
view, while the fences, comprising every variety of ragged 
stone wall, board fence, stump fence, and brush fence, often 
all kinds at once about a single five-acre lot, present a 
most unsightly aspect. This may be a sweeping assertion, 
but it is made -^th no invidious motive, but with the ear- 
nest hope that some attention may be drawn to the subject. 

The writer, while passing one day through a Rockingham 
town, the people of which, though by no means behind 
their neighbors, are yet but sorry farmers, as a whole^ was 
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accosted by one who had the benefit of twenty years ex- 
perience near a great city, and had, at last, purchased a 
ferm near his birth-place. *' Sir," said he, " will you just step 
this way, there is a field of handsome grass ; last year I cut 
thirty-four tons of good English hay, and this year I shall 
do about the same." It was, indeed, a fine field set at regu- 
lar intervals, and at some distance apart, with young fruit 
trees. " Now," said he, " step this way and I will show you 
how I do it." Under his barn were four pens, and four hogs. 
^' I here catch and retain all the solid and liquid manure of 
my stock, to which is added a layer of saw-dust, then a 
layer of leaves, and one of muck. My hogs work it over, 
and next spring I shall have four hundred loads of manure. 
My neighbors are doing nothing ; they go to sleep in the 
Ml and don't wake up till spring. I can't get a man to 
set a shade tree, build a side walk, or lay over a rod of 
stone wall." The whimsical earnestness of the man, as he 
pointed down the lines of crooked fence which bordered 
the road-side, vrith few exceptions, as far as the eye could 
reach, told that he felt what he said, almost as a personal 
matter, and the neat walls he had furnished about his lands 
gave emphasis to his words. But his exertions and those 
of a few others like him are beginning to be seen. The 
farmers are the bone and sinew of our State ; they have 
heretofore contended with many an obstacle which enter- 
prise and capital are rapidly removing. Under the touch 
of her kindred genius, Mechanic Arts and Manufactures, 
new life is infused into Agriculture. Hand in hand, each 
ministering to the wants of the other, they ascend the way 
of prosperity, of beauty, of plenty. One great object of 
the State Society, in its yearly show of products, and its 
publication of facts, is to add to the useful, the beautiful;, 
to adorn the arts of life with something of that grace 
which falls from the hand of nature as freely as the dew 
from heaven. You, husbandmen of the granite hills, can, 
if you will, make your homes still more attractive, and add 
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to the delights that cluster about your free heritage at a 
very little cost and by labor which pays well as it goes. — 
As to the ways in which these many farms are to be im- 
proved, it does not fall within the scope of the writer's in- 
tention, to attempt particular directions. There are 
methods, however, of improving the taste which may be 
considered : and first, take, at least, one agricultural paper 
giving that published in your own State the preference, and 
when by careful attention to its contents you are able to 
have another, let it be one of the best in the country. Buy 
and read agricultural works ; above all, if you love your 
ferms, never miss owning the writings of the lamented 
Downing. His taste was after the purest model. Let 
your farming implements be of the best kind, and you will 
accomplish more work and with greater ease. Once a year, 
if not oftener, two or three days will be profitably spent 
in viewing, with your own eyes, some of those fine farms 
which the progress of the day and the impulse of the State 
Society are bringing to public notice. Nothing is so in- 
structive as the conversation of a real live farmer, and he 
will often convey more useful information in a few words, 
while the illustration of his meaning is under your eye, 
than volumes would afford. If, at any time, business should 
call you to any of the larger cities, do not lose the chance 
to see some of the beautiful places in their vicinity. The 
owner of such a' place is, generally, glad to show it, and 
free to talk of his improvements. When you have seen, 
do not give way to the idea so apt to arise in the face of 
contrast, " I can do nothing like this, it takes money." Do 
what you can in the right line. " Labor Omnia Vincit" is 
the motto of our Manchester men, and under it the bar- 
ren sand-hills of old Derryfield blossom like the rose. — 
Never neglect to adopt such new ideas as are applicable 
to your circumstances. You can set hedges, drain swamps, 
plant trees, cultivate vines and flowers, straighten out your 

n 
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crooked walls and fences as you have opportunity, as well, 
so far as you go, as the owner of millions. 

If more of this general spirit of improvement prevailed 
we should have better roads, broader, with round, even sur- 
face, good water-courses, to receive the spring freshets, 
watering places made accessible for the traveller's horse, 
and good stone posts, with plainly painted directions at 
the crossings, to direct him on his way. Then legal enact- 
ments and town taxes would no longer be considered a 
burden when made for such purposes. The shade of one 
graceful elm over a brook by the road-side, may aflFord 
cooling rest and pleasure to many a weary man and crea- 
ture, long after the hand of him who planted it has lost its 
strength forever, and yet at how little expense can a man 
rear for himself such kindly monuments, and secure grate- 
ful recollections. I have seen satisfaction and happiness 
more genuine, flush of the face of a fine old man who had 
reached the allotted three-score and ten, as standing by 
the tree he had that day planted, he said, " it will do some- 
body some good," than wealth could confer. 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that a people, proverbially 
hasty and careless in regard to the taste that adorns their 
living dwellings, should also neglect the resting-place of the 
dead. The hearth-stone and the graves of our fathers, form 
no tie which may not be soon broken at the call of adven- 
ture, the need or greed for gold, and the restless nature of 
the Anglo-American. It is well not to be fettered by any 
useless deference to forms, or to make parade over the re- 
mains of the departed, but there is a medium equally re- 
moved from apparent neglect and ostentatious show. 

Neatness, above all, and quiet simplicity should character- 
ize the rural burying ground. In most larger places a 
great improvement has taken place in this matter within a 
few years. We hope that the farmers will turn out, with 
ready hands and willing hearts, to redeem this backward 
feature of New Hampshire town customs. It may be a 
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stoical or a philosopliical thing to be indi£fereiit to the 
character of our final bodily resting place, and to suffer the 
brambles and weeds to choke the rude avenues that lead 
where we have laid our friends, but it is far from being a 
christian virtue. How much beauty and how many hal- 
lowed associations cluster about the English church yard. 
It is so that England lives more in her mighty dead than 
in her present men. We have now, for the most part, the 
time, the money, and the chance, to improve this very im- 
portant item of town scenery, not only as a duty urged by 
principles of taste and refined, good sense, but by our 
higher moral obligations to those who have gone on before 
us. 

There are other matters, doubtless, on which one might 
dwell in commenting upon the beauty and propriety de- 
veloped and latent, in farm life. Such as the leaving, at 
convenient places, public squares, to be planted with shade 
trees, and many like things which would readily suggest 
themselves to those who are in earnest in the improvement 
of their farms and towns. We submit that it would not 
be unworthy the dignity of such a body politic, to enter 
into competition, if a suitable prize were offered, for the 
best looking town, or the town in which subsequent to the 
oflFer, voluntary association should achieve the most in 
the right direction. It is well known that there are towns 
which are the boast of the State; they need not be few or 
far between, and we close this article with the sincere hope, 
that if there be any good in its suggestions, they may be 
improved and enforced by the pen and example of those 
practical farmers whose labors in the cause *re an honor 
to New Hampshire, 
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ABSTRACT OP REPORTS. 



COUNTY SOCIETIES. 

There are now eidsting six Agricultural Societies in the 
diflferent counties of the State, though they do not in all 
cases partake of the nature of County Associations. 
Rockingham has an efficient organization, which numbers 
some members in nearly every town. The limits of the 
county are so wide that many towns remote from the cen- 
tre, and not accommodated with railway communications, 
do not manifest so deep an interest in the existence of the 
Society as is desirable. 

The Merrimack County Society is limited in its opera- 
tion to a few towns in the vicinity of Fisherville. A large 
proportion of the county is entirely uninterested in the 
movements of the Association. 

The Hillsborough Society interests the whole county — 
from Hillsborough to Pelham, and from New Ipswich to 
Manchester. It is no ordinary thing to find a county so 
large as this, in which there is such unanimity of feeling. 

In Cheshire County there is sustained a successful Soci- 
ety, which engages the attention of farmers in nearly every 
town. Besides this organization, the town of Fitzwilliam 
has for several years kept up a profitable local Society. 

Sullivan County has generally sustained a good institu- 
tion, and is well located, so as to be accommodated at 
its Fairs without distant travel. 

Grafton County has maintained a good Society in the 
western section, which .accommodates but a small section 
of the whole county. 

Thus it will be seen that the southern and western sec- 
tions of the State — the counties of Rockingham, Hills- 
borough, Cheshire and Sullivan, a portion of Merrimack, 
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and a part of Grafton — are embraced in agricultural or- 
ganizations — that the eastern and northern portions — 
Strafford, Carroll, Belknap, Coos, a large section of Graf- 
ton, and a good part of Merrimack — are not sufficiently 
interested in the work to sustain such institutions. 

Strafford county, on account of its size, position, its soil 
and its mechanical operations, is favorably situated for the 
support of a local society. It has some of the best farms, 
and |the most enterprising farmers in the State, and its 
manufactures are scarcely equalled in other counties. Its 
large towns are so located as to afford suitable accommo- 
dations for fairs, and the holding of meetings for business 
and discussions. Only one thing is wanting — a disposition 
to commence. 

Belknap and Carroll counties, are each well located for 
the support of similar societies. If it should not seem 
advisable to establish an association in each, they might, at 
present, unite in one organization, and hold their fairs al- 
ternately in the vicinity of Ossipee and Gilford. The 
means of communication are easy, and the interests of the 
two counties by no means diverse. , 

Coos county is sparsely inhabited, and extends over a 
wide section of country. The different towns in the north- 
ern and eastern parts have not the most desirable means 
of reaching the central parts, though railroad communica- 
tion will soon essentially benefit them in this respect. 
Some portions of the county might be accommodated in 
connection with Grafton, perhaps, which should have an- 
other organization, as it once had, in the north — and a few 
towns in the south of Coos might unite with Carroll, es- 
pecially if the latter should organize independently 
of Belknap. Though Coos has not accomplished much in 
manufactures, it has some successful mechanical operations, 
and much arable land which is excelled by none in the 
State. 

In the Eastern Judicial District of Grafton, there should 
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exist another society. There are some fifteen towns in 
that portion of the county, possessing a good soil, and an 
intelligent population, which should sustain a flourishing 
society. 

Merrimack county should manifest a more extended in- 
terest, and if need be, establish another society, for the 
accommodation of the towns distant from the centre of 
the county, though, were it as practicable, we prefer an un- 
broken county organization. 

Now, why will not a few men who have zeal and energy, 
set about the formation of societies in these localities ? 
Send out circulars and obtain the signatures of a few 
men in each town, name a time and place for a meeting, 
and put the ball in motion. It will require some effort, 
some sacrifice, but there will be a pleasure in it, when it 
succeeds, and a profit which will fully repay for all toil. 
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EEPORT OF PROCEEDINGS. 



The Secretary of the Society has furnished the Secreta- 
ry of the State Society with the material from which the 
following report of the Pair, and the transactions of the 
year have been gathered. 



The second annual exhibition of the Society was held at 
Exeter, on the 14th and 15th days of September. Ou 
Thursday, the first day, at an early hour, the various 
thoroughfares leading to the town from all quarters of 
Bockingham, gave indications that an unusual and exceed- 
ingly interesting event was at hand, and before nine o'clock, 
all the highways entering the town, were thronged with 
carriages of every description, bearing men, women, and 
children from all parts of the county, and by multitudes of 
people on foot. Nor was this all ; long lines of working 
cattle could be seen briskly approaching in every direction, 
and fat cattle, overburdened with their own dignity, crept 
in at a snail's pace ; sheep frisked along the roads in great 
glee, and seemed to think the sunshine was sent purposely 
for them, while majestic bucks tramped on before, appa- 
rently intent upon premium honors ; swine, some of which 
had evidently eaten themselves into the belief that loco- 
motion was only intended for the lower classes, grunted 
along in their carriages and clean straw; fowls, natives 
mostly, came like lions, in their cages, and some of the 
cocks looked &r more dangerous than the '' king of beasts," 
as usually exhibited to our nervous city belles and wonder* 
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ing bumpkins; farmers came, — ^the young and ambitious 
ready to bet they could beat all creation on vegetables, 
the old not caring a copper who beat, but determined to 
bring the young bloods to a severe test, — all, however, 
armed with some vegetable wonder, such as long ears of 
corn, that stood up as a terror to grain-speculators ; huge 
golden pumpkin-spheres ; great strings of onions, — mighty 
fountains of tears ; mammoth beets, — ^beat them who can I 
massive potatoes, some representing the fingers of the 
'^ Fat Lady," and some her head ; butter in quantities and 
quality that would delight an entire Broadway ; indeed, 
everything that could be considered a representative of 
the animal or vegetable kingdom, as it is in this section of 
the State, was seen approaching Exeter on that eventful 
morning. 

At a few minutes after nine, the procession was formed 
on the plains, near the residence of J. L. Cilley, Esq. It 
was the most striking and attractive procession that ever 
passed through the streets, and was thus formed : 

The Lawrence Brass Band, 
composed of a company of gentlemanly young men who 
well understood the concord of sweet sounds, and display- 
ed their skill with alacrity : 

Fountain Engine Co. and Tub, of Exeter ; 

Union Engine Co. and Tub, " 

Piscataqua Engine Co. and Tub, " 

Dover Band, 

a handsome, orderly and well-trained body of young men,. 

and contributing largely to the attractions of the festival : 

Tiger Engine Co. and Tub, of Dover ; 

Cataract Engine Co. and Tub, of Exeter ; 

the Tigers are a handsomely uniformed and finely appear* 

ing body of young men. They were the invited guests of 

the Cataract Company, and were regarded throughout the 

whole line of march, with much interest. The Cataract, 
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who succeeded them, wore a uniform, patterned precisely- 
after that of the Tigers, viz : red shirts, black pants, and 
red caps, trimmed with white. 

Next in order came one of the most striking and beau- 
tiful objects ever beheld in any agricultural festival in New 
England, — 

The Hampton Falls Car, 
consisting of an immense carriage, some 30 feet in length 
by 15 in width, constructed expressly for the occasion, and 
every portion of the wood work, even to the wheels, con- 
cealed by evergreens and flowers, the roof being neatly 
thatched with wheat straw. This car far exceeded in taste, 
extent, and beauty, that from the same place last year. It 
bore on the front, in letters formed of evergreen, the words, 
" Hampton Falls Farmers^ ClubJ^ The sides and ends, 
externally, were covered with flowers and evergreens, for 
a distance of about two feet from the floor, and thence, to 
the roof, the whole was left open. 

Within were the choicest productions that any town can 
present for the admiration of the great mass of citizens, 
consisting of no less than seventy-six young ladies and 
twenty-two young gentlemen. This elegant car, with its 
priceless freight, was drawn by forty noble oxen. 

Two barouches succeeded this car, containing 
The Officers of the Society, 

The Orator of the Day, 

His Excellency Gov. Baker, 

Invited Guests. 

Next in order, were two carriages, drawn by oxen, con- 
taining, in the shape of agricultural implements, the rep- 
resentatives of " Young America," and " Old Fogyism.'' 
These, also, were sent from Hampton Falls. In the first 
carriage were most of the agricultural implements now in 
use, plows, harrows, ditchers, rakes, seed-sowers, hay-cut- 
ters, forks, hoes, &c., all from the establishment of Ruggles, 
Nourse, Mason, & Co., Boston; on the second carriage 
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were to be seen the 0I4 fiMhioned flax-brake; swingle, and 
tow-comb ; the linen wheel, whose hum rejoiced the heart 
of some gentle damsel in Hampton Falls, at least a hun- 
dred years ago ; lanterns, that looked sufficiently ancient, 
considering their semi-translucence, to have held a place at 
the prow of Columbus himself — one, indeed, having served 
on the Constitution f plows of wood ; a morter and pestle, 
some four feet high, used anciently in the preparation of 
samp } a cheese press, probably used soon after the Ark was 
evacuated ; together with numerous other articles which 
our fathers used in husbandry, and which we may well re- 
gard as a curiosity for farmers and their wives. 

Immediately following these, were, the 
Exeter Team, — 52 Cattle; 
Epping Team, — 42 " 

Brentwood Team, — 68 " 
Kensington Team, — 44 " 
Stratham Team,— 32 '^ 

The procession passed through the principal streets, to 
the Show grounds near the railroad station. 

Arrived at the Field, a noble collection of animals was 
exhibited. In swine, sheep, fowls, bulls, cows, steers, and 
heifers, the county well sustains its reputation. The show 
of fat cattle did not equal that of last year, nor was it by 
any means equal to the ability of the county. A pair of 
cattle from George 0. Hilton, Esq., of South Newmarket, 
took the first premium, and were the objects of admiration 
of all connoisseurs of cattle present. Their girth was 7 
ft. 9 in., and 7 ft. 7 in., and their weight exceeded 4000 
pounds. They may well be described as belonging to the 
mammoth class. 

The Working Oxen appeared on the ground in immense 
numbers. We confess we had no just idea of the number, 
value, and excellence of the working oxen owned in our 
immediate vicinity, until we saw them here congregated in 
long lines, all obedient to their masters' bidding, and con- 
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ferring honar upon their owners, the county, and the State. 
The show, in this department, was extraordinary, and pro- 
nounced by competent ju^es, superior to anything they 
had observed in this section of New England. 

The Town Hall, was, through the kindness and politeness 
of a few of our estimable young ladies, assisted by the ex- 
cellent Committee appointed by the Society, very hand* 
somely decorated with evergreen, and presented, together 
with the Court Room below, many features of attraction. 

In the Apple Department was a more extensive exhibi- 
bition, as competent judges from abroad declared, than 
has ever been seen in this vicinity. The show of apples 
was uncommonly large and fine, yet we r^ret to observe 
that it presented only two or three specimens of some of 
the most desirable apples now produced in this region. 

We observe upon the tables, among other articles of 
note, four well filled ears of Virginia com, sixteen rows 
each, from the farm of Hon. Wm. Noyes, of Atkinson, the 
seed having been sent from the banks of James River. 

From the farm of Joshua W. Pierce, Esq., of Greenland, 
specimens of thirty-four diflferent kinds of apples were 
sent, fiUing one entire table. 

From Abner Littlefield, of Greenland, twenty-six kinds 
of apples, twenty-eight of peadies, twelve of pears, two 
of quinces, and two of tomatoes. A better collection of 
frxai from one person, we have never seen. 
We observed, among the noticeable vegetables, six apples, 
weighing six and one-fourth pounds, one weighing twenty- 
one ounces, from Abraham Rowe, of Kensington. Two 
bunches of grapes, each weighing two pounds, were exhib- 
ited. They were termed the Black Hamburgs, and sold 
for seventy-five oents^ a bunch. 

Among the fruit and vegetables presented, were choice 
cranberries, from David M. Currier, of Bast Eirigston ; 
Egyptian com, from John Sullivan, of Exeter ; Porter ap- 
ples, from L. B. Roby, Exeter } a fine lot of potatoes, beets 

18 
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and cabbageS; from Wm. Odlin, of Exeter ; com and beanS; 
from Okas. Stevens, of Exeter ; two noble pnmpkins, from 
Aaron Adams, of Exeter ; Egyptian com, from J. H. Shap- 
ley, of Exeter ; three yarieties of splendid apples, from J. 
Drown, of Exeter; splendid apples and potatoes, from Ed- 
ward N. Greenongh, of Atkinson ; magnificent squashes and 
potatoes, from Wm. Wadleigh, of Exeter ; sqnashes and 
beets, from Wm. P. Monlton, of Exeter^ 23 yarieties of 
apples and 15 of pears, from Geoi^e Barker, of Stratham ; 
pears, apples, peaches, potatoes, carrots, onions, turnips, 
com — a beantiM display — all from the ferm of J. O. Wig- 
gin, of Stratham ; hnge bell peppers, by Theophilus Good- 
win, of Exeter ; 2 kinds of potatoes, excellent com and 
squashes, by Frederick Robinson, of Br^itwood; a lot of 
apples, from Benj. Dow, of Epping; 2 yarieties of com, 
from L. D. Harvey, of Epping; wheat, from James H. But- 
ler, of Nottingham ; excellent trace com, from George W. 
Femald, of Exeter ; melons and cucumbers, from James 
Palmer, of Kensington; 13 varieties of apples, 2 of pears, 
and a lot of grapes, plums, com, and turnips, all excellent, 
from the garden of J. M. Sanborn, of East Kingston; ap- 
ples, 4 varieties, and 1 of pears, from Jacob H. Sanborn, 
of East Kingston ; 10 varieties of apples, from Hon. John 
M. Weare, of Seabrook; apples, 19 yarieties, pears 7, 
peaches 1, all from the excellent garden of Nathan Norton, 
of Greenland ; good squashes and pumpkins, from .Ajnos 
Tuck, of Exeter ; John B. Byder, Jr., 2 varieties of apples j 
Nathaniel Gihnan, of Exeter, mammoth squash; Ezra Dur- 
gin, of Exeter, 1 fig tree and fruit ; oats, James H. Dow, of 
Eye ; from George 0. Yeaton, 3 varieties of pears, 1 of 
apples, and 1 of quinces ; from Nathan Barker, of Strat- 
ham, 8 of apples, 1 of peaches, 6 of pears ; from Asa Jew- 
ell, 1 fig tree ; from Daniel P. Hayes, of Exeter, 18 varie- 
ties of apples, 2 of potatoes, &c. ; from A. J. Towle, 8 
squashes from one hill, 132 lbs. ; from J. Lowe, of Exeter, 
10 varieties of apples and 2 of pears. 
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Flovers were presented by J. H. Dimaii; of Stratham, 
and Wm. H. HUls, of Plaistow. Both also exhibited nu- 
merous specimens of dahlias, and much of the beauty of 
the Hall should be attributed to them. The former, also, 
presented a couple of beautiful wreaths, bearing the names 
of the President and Secretary of the Society. 

The plowing match took place, on Thursday afternoon. 
Seven teams were engaged in the match. About one- 
sixth of an acre was allotted to each, and forty minutes 
was limited as the time, the judges enjoining on the plow- 
men not to hurry in their work. The officers of the So- 
ciety and other competent persons, consider the plowing 
much superior to that of last year, although there is much 
room for improvement yet, in this department. When the 
Society shall have the means to offer premiums sufficient 
to pay our fitrmers for practicing beforehand with their 
plows, and attending the show with their cattle without a 
pecuniary loss, we may hope to see, as in some counties in 
Massachusetts, thirty, instead of seven teams in the field. 
The Hampton Falls Parmer's Club entered by the side of 
a Michigan and Sub-soil plow, drawn by their finest Devons, 
an old foshioned wooden and wrought iron plow, drawn by 
six of the poorest cattle in their town, and attended by a 
plowman, driver, an extra hand to help set in, and another 
to finish up behind with a hoe, all clad in the costume of 
'76. The contrast was ludicrous, and, at the same time, 
instructive. 

A heavy rain set in before the match was ended, and the 
crowd of ladies and gentlemen were soon dispersed. On 
the whole, the plowing match was an improvement on that 
of last year. 

The drawing match took place on Friday morning. 

The day opened pleasant, although Thursday closed rainy, 
and many persons, together with their animals had to leave 
the ground. 

The trial of working oxen proved one of the most satis- 
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factory features of the exhibition. The hill near Deacon 
John Gordon's, was the place of trial. A load of 160O 
bricks, weighing about 7000 pounds upon a large wagon, 
was drawn, by each yoke of oxen, down the hill, backed a 
short distance up, and turned, and hauled up to the top. — 
Six different yokes competed for the premium. Each yoke 
was able to endure the test, and some of them appeared 
to feel as if their load was rather lighter than they had 
been accustomed to. An immense concourse of spectators 
were present, and expressed great satisfaction at the re- 
sult. We believe that old Rockingham may fairly claim to 
stand at the head of the list, in working oxen, especially 
those trained to work in heavy teams. 

At noon on Friday, Professor Nash, of Amherst Mass., 
editor of the Connecticut River Valley Farmer, delivered 
an address to the members of the Society and all others 
present, at the first Congregational Church in Exeter. His 
address was eminently practical and instructive, abounding 
in valuable information. His manner was unassuming, but 
his matter belongs to the schools, the study, the fire-sides, 
the fields, the common life of the farmer. 

Upon the announcement of premiums, from the balcony 
af the Squamscott House, the street below was one vast 
sea of people. 



The following is the 

LIST OF PREMIUMS: 

TOWN TEAMS. 

Town of Epping, first premium, $10 00 

Town of Hampton Falls, 2d premium,^ 8 00 
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The Committee recommended a similar second premium 
to the town of Kensington. 

The Committee on Town Teams, said : " In coming to 
our decision, we have acted with special reference to the 
form and build of the cattle ; then age, weight, action and 
training." 



BULLS. 

Twelve were entered for premiums. 
William Hoyt, of Danville, first premium, for native 

or mixed, $5 00 

Orin Stevenson, Fremont, 2d premium, 3 00 

Devon Bulls, 

Stephen and Joseph Brown, of Kensington, first 

premium, $5 00 

Frederick Robinson, Brentwood, 2d premium, 3 00 

Durham Bulls. 

Joshua W. Pierce, of Greenland, 2d premium, |3 00 

Ayrshire Bull. 

Daniel Smith, of Exeter, first premium, $5 00 

Jersey or Aldbrnby Bull. 

N. P. Cram, Hampton Falls, 1st premium, $5 00 



FAT OXEN. 

Only three entries were made in this department. 
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To George O. Hilton, of South New Market, was 

awarded the 1st premium of $5 00 

To Wm. Wadleigh, of Exeter, 2d premium of 2 OO 



COWS. 

Only three were entered for premiums. 
Daniel F. Hayes, of Exeter, for his native cow 5 

years old, 1st premium, $5 00 

Jeremiah Robinson, of Exeter, for a native cow, 6 

years old, 2d, premium, 3 00 

Joseph H. Weare, of Seabrook, for Devon cow, 4 

years old, 5 OO 



ONE AND TWO YBAES OLD STEEES. 

Fourteen animals were entered for premiums. 
John H. Nichols, Exeter, 1st premium, 
John Weare, of Hampton FaUs, 2d premium, 
Lyford Thing, of Exeter, 3d premium. 

To Joseph T. Oilman, of Exeter, the first premium on 
one year old steers was awarded j to John C. Evans, of 
South Hampton, the second premium was given j and to 
Joshua Bartlett, of Brentwood, the third. 



THREE YEAR OLD STEERS. 

Four entries. 
Siebulon Sanborn, of Epping, the 1st premium, $3 00 
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John C. Evans, of South Hampton, 2d, $2 00 

E. J. Sanborn, of Deerfield, Transactions. 



FOUR YEAR OLD STEERS. 

Joseph H. Weare, of Seabrook, 1st premium, $4 00 

John Weare, of Hampton Falls, 2d, 3 00 

J. B. James, of East Kingston, 3d, Transactions. 



HORSES. 

Awards were made as follows : 

H. H. Smith, best stallion ; 

Benjamin B. Tuttle, next best; 

Ed. Sanborn, best gelding ; 

G. G. Smith, next best ; 

C. D. Towle, best work horse ; 

John Lamprey, next best ; 

Nathaniel Stevens, best 3 year old colt ; 

James Morrill, next best ; 

Moses Sanborn, best mare and colt ; 

Jabez James, next best ; 

John P. Fowler, best 2 year old colt ; 

Joseph Cram, next best ; 

John B. Ryder, best 1 year old colt ; 

Jabez James, next best. 
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HEIPEES. 

Twelve were presented for premiums. 
On three year old : 

Sam'l H. Dow, Epping, 1st premium. 
John Clarke, Exeter, 2d premium. 

On two year old heifers, native or mixed : 

Thomas Colcord, Exeter, 1st premium. 
S. J. Perkins, Exeter, 2d premium. 

One teab old Heifer — ^Native ob Mixed. 

Jeremiah Godfrey, of Hampton Falls,^lst premium. 

Daniel F. Hayes, of Exeter, 2d premium. 

Joseph H. Weare, of Seabrook, Devon, 1st premium. 

Two YEAB OLD HeIPEB — ^DEVONSHIRE. 

Stephen Brown, Jr., of Kensington, 1st premium. 

The Committee recommend a gratuity to Joseph Brown, 
of Kensington, for a fine 2 year old Devon. 



CALVES. 

Wm. S. Teaton, Stratham, 1st premium. 
Caleb Marshall, Hampstead, 2d premium. 
John M. Weare, Seabrook, 3d premium. 
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SWINE. 

The Committee on Swine award the following premiums 
to the following persons : 

Charles D. Towle, Exeter, best boar, $3 00 

Aaron Coffin, Hampton, best Suffolk boar, 3 00 

John M. Weare, Seabrook, second best Suffolk boar, 

Pat. Office Reports. 
Jeremiah Robinson, Exeter, best breeding sow, 3 00 

Chas. F. Chase, Hampton Falls, best Suffolk sow, 3 00 
Rufus C. Sanborn, Hampton Falls, best pigs, 3 in 

number, 3 00 

Joseph L. Cilley, Exeter, next best pigs, 4 in num- 
ber, Pat. Office Reports. 

Recommendations. — ^We recommend that for two mag- 
m&Qent fat hogs, a boar and sow, presented by James M. 
Sanborn, of East Kingston, there be given a gratuity 
of ' $3 00 

We also recommend, that there be paid to Shadrach 
Drew, of Exeter, for a fine pig, a gratuity of $1 00 

We also recommend, that there be given to Aaron Coffin, 
of Hampton, for a very handsome pig, a copy of the 

Pat. Office Report. 



FOWLS. 

Josiah Smith, South New Market, for 5 Brazilian 

ducks. Transactions. 

J. Spaulding, Kingston, 2 Muscovy ducks. Transactions. 
A. W. Bailey, East Kingston, 6 native fowls, Transactions. 
Charles L. Lowd, Exeter, 5 game fowls. Transactions. 
J. Robinson, Exeter, 9 game fowls, Pat. Office Report. 
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The Committee on Fowls report: ''We regret that 
there was not a greater display of fowls, no turkeys or 
geese having been entered for premium. We suppose the 
reason of this is, that no premiums were offered which 
were sufficient to induce our farmers to bring their fowls 
for a display. A fine lot of Pea-fowl were on the ground, 
but were not entered on our book, and no name nor owner 
was to be found while the committee were discharging their 
duty." 



BREAD. 

Miss Ann Boach, Exeter, 1st premium, |3 00 

Miss Ann M. Flagg, Exeter, 2d premium, 2 00 

Mrs. J. M. Sanborn, East Kingston, 3d premium, 1 00 

The committee say : '' Of the bread presented by girls 
under 20 years of age, and unmarried, your committee are 
not aware of more than one specimen. This was of a 
quality so superior, that your committee are confident that 
the young lady who presented it, possesses at least one 
important qualification to fit her for another sphere in life. 
They are not in a condition to do all that she deserves, 
but cheerfully award to 

Laura A. Purdy, of Exeter, the 1st premium, $3 00 



BUTTER. 

Mrs. J. Tuck, Kensington, 1st premium. 

Mrs. Wm, Bowe, « 2d " 

Mrs. W H. Dudley, Brentwood, 3d premium. 
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CHEESE. 



Benjamin P. Webster, Fremont, 1st premium. 
John Sanborn, East Kingston, 2d premium. 



FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 



Peaches. 



Abner Littlefield, Greenland, Ist premium. 
G. B. G. Moulton, Kensington, 2d premium. 
N. M. Barker, Stratham, 3d premium. 

Apples. 

J. W. Pierce, Greenland, 1st premium. 
S. F. Leonard, Chester, 2d premium. 
Abner Littlefield, Greenland, 3d premium, 

Peabs. 

J. S. Wells, Exeter, 1st premium. 
N. Norton, Greenland, 2d premium. 
A. Littlefield, Greenland, 3d premium. 

Choice VegetabebsI 

R. W. Currier, East Kingston, 1st premium. 
Jere. Godfrey, Hampton Falls, 2d premium. 
J. 0. Wiggin, Stratham, 3d premium. 
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LEATHER 

Jacob H. Sanborn, East Kingston; Ist premium. 
Josiah Hills, Epping, 2d premium. 



HATS. 
A. Merrill & Sons, Exeter, 1st premium. 



CARRIAGES. 

Joseph S. Robinson, Exeter, 1st premium. 



PLOWING. 

J. M. Sanborn, East Kingston, 1st premium. 
S. H. Dow, Epping, 2d premium. 
Hampton Palls' Club, 3d premium. 
S. B. Clarke, Exeter, 4th premium. 

The Committee on Plowing, said : " We are of opinion, 
that the plowing with the double, or Michigan plow, fol- 
lowed by the subsoil, was of the most skilful kind. The 
plows used, were of Ruggles, Nourse, Mason & Co's. make, 
and the team was furnished by the Hampton Palls Farmers' 
Club. These teams were not entered for premium." 

The trotting match was not a very noticeable affair, six 
horses were entered, all in gigs, except that of Mr. B. H. 
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Valentine, of Exeter, which was in a Concord wagon. Mr. 
Valentine's horse took the palm from all on the track. 

The Committee on Sheep, said : " But twelve sheep were 
entered for premium. We judge from appearances, that 
the show will be much larger next year. We found in one 
pen, six from the farm of Mr. Cotton Garland, of Newing- 
ton, and in a wagon belonging to William H. Wadleigh, of 
Kensington, a mother and her four offspring. We would 
say, as Mr. Wadleigh has said, " beat these if you can." 

The Committee appointed to award premiums on family 
and ornamental needle work, painting, drawing, flowers, 
and the like, report : 

That they fear that they have but imperfectly attended 
to the duty assigned them, the crowded state of the hall, 
the absence of a number of the committee, and the pres- 
sure of other duties upon those of the committee who were 
present, having prevented them from giving such an exam- 
ination to the many articles exhibited as their merits de- 
served. And your committee would also say, that they 
have served under a great disadvantage, in not having the 
aid of ladies, as members of the bommittee. It must not 
be expected that the "lords of creation," even, are the 
best, or even good judges, of the fine and ornamental nee- 
dle work of the ladies, and, if in making what few awards 
we had the means to do with, we have failed to appreciate 
some of the best specimens, attribute it to a lack of the 
aid and judgment of the " gentler sex." And hereafter we 
hope the ladies will be fully represented on a committee 
having such duties to perform, and we would also add, 
that, in our opinion, the small sum of money usually ap- 
propriated for premiums, is entirely inadequate for the 
purpose. Let the trustees set apart a liberal sum to be 
distributed as premiums, and we have no doubt but the la- 
dies of Rockingham County will make such a display of 
needle work as will astonish even themselves, and, instead 
of now and then a specimen, the hall of exhibition will be 
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filled with work of snperior merit. In addition to those 
to which we have awarded a premiam, we noticed some 
fine specimens of worsted work by Mrs. E. P. Tucke, Mrs. 
Woodbridge Odlin, Sarah T. Oram, of Hampton Falls, El- 
len P. Smith and Martha B. Robinson; some lamp mats, by 
Lizzie Thing and Abby B. Lane ; embroidered suspenders, 
by Mrs. E. P. Tuck ; scarf, by Lucy Boardman and Mrs. C. 
D. Towle ; also, a piece of work by Sarah P. Plummer, of 
Eppingj embroidered handkerchiefs, by Mary Philbrick, 
Mary L. Gooch, and Georgeann Nudd, 6 and 8 years old ; 
skirt, by Mrs. Wm. N. Tilton, and one by a lady 52 years 
old ; a quilt made by a lady 72 years old, also one by Mary 
Ann Harris and Sarah G. Harris, 11 and 12 years old, 
and one by Grace E. Pernald and Alice M. Pernald, each 
4 years old ; a rug, by Mrs. W. Leavitt j a fine colored 
crayon, by Lizzie Lawrence, of Epping ; also, some fine 
specimens by Jennie James, Nancy Gilman, Lydia A. Plagg, 
and Miss Furdy ; two fine specimens of Grecian paintings, 
by Jennie James; a fruit piece, by Miss M. T. Emery; 
1814, a painting in imitation of the old masters, by Mrs. 
Purdy; a fine variety of dahlias, exhibited on the last 
day of the exhibition, by William H. Hills, of Plaistow ; 
some boquet^ by Mrs. Bufford and others, of Portsmouth; 
a great curiosity in the shape of a cotton plant in bud, ex- 
hibited by Theophilus Smith, and a fig tree, well filled with 
figs, by Asa Jewell ; also, a fig tree and some fine plants, 
by Mrs. E. S. Durgin; some fine specimens of crochet 
work, a collar and under sleeves, by Sarah E. Sanborn, 
Hampton Palls ; collars, by Ellen P. Smith, and Martha J. 
Clark ; some woolen stockings, by Hattie Wells, 8 years^ 
and Georgeann Nudd, 6 years old ; silk stockings ,by M. T. 
Emery ; a shirt, very well done, by Sarah A. Gale ; a shell 
cross, by Samuel Ranels, very well done ; also, some pyra- 
mids, by Miss J. H. Folsom ; some well excuted specimens 
of penmanship, by W. H. Currier, of East Kingston, and 
five pieces of cotton cloth, from the Exeter Manufacturing 
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Company, woven by Lavina Ornmmet, M. A. Sanborn, Ly- 
diaHale, Angelina Batchelder, and Sarah Brown — are some 
of the specimens which came particularly nnder our no- 
tice. In conclusion, the committee have awarded as fol- 
lows : 

Worsted Work. 

Caroline M. Shackford, Portsmouth, best specimen, $2 00 
Mrs. N. Gilman, second, 1 00 

Also, a piece by Catharine A. Cram, Hampton Palls, 1 00 

Embroidery on Woolen, 

Louisa De Rochemont, Newington, best specimen, $2 00 
Sarah Palmer, second, 1 00 

Embroidered Handkerchiefs. 

Sarah A. Gale, Exeter, best specimen, $1 00 

Dress Coat. 

Thomas Parrar, $2 00 

Shirt, and Boy's Clothes. 

Mrs. H. P. Prench, made with sewing machine, $1 00 

Patch Quilts. 

Lizzie D. Robinson, Exeter, best specimen, 
E. J. Band, second, 

Knit and Worked Quilts. 

Mrs. John M. Weare, Seabrook, best specimen, 
Mrs. Joseph Boardman, Exeter, second. 

Blankets. 

Mrs. S. W. Leayitt, woven blankets, best specimen, $1 00 



$2 00 


1 00 


$2 00 


1 00 
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PAmTiNG IN Water Colobs. 

Mrs. Samuel Lamprey, Portsmouth, very fine, $2 00 

Mary Pliilbrick, crayons, 1 00 

Papieb Mache Table. 

S. Jennie James, Exeter, very well done, $2 00 

Ellen A. Laughton, table and portfolio, ornamental 
glass, 1 00 

Dahlias, ifeo. 

J. H. Diman, Stratham, best variety, $2 00 

Wax Flowebs. 

Carrie Lyford, Exeter, 1 vase wax flowers, $1 00 



The total receipts for admission to the Hall and Field, 
were $571,73. The citizens of Exeter contributed $200 
towards defraying the expenses. The cost to the Society 
for fencing the ground, music, keeping the animals, and 
preparation at the Hall, were about $400, and nearly $400 
more were paid in premiums. The Society now has some- 
what over 400 members. The funds of the Society, pre- 
vious to the Pair, amounted to $1400, which are well in- 
vested, and pay 7 per cent. The funds will be increased 
this year, by the accession of members and otherwise, 
some $200. . 



At a subsequent meeting of the Society, the Committee 
on Field Crops, awarded the following premiums on crops 
grown the present season : 
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E. C. Sanborn, Hampton Falls, best crop of com, 

98 34 bushels to the acre, first premium, $5 00 

R. C. Sanborn, Hampton Falls, best crop of carrots, 
264 1-2 bushels on 14 acre, first premium, $3 00 

L. E. Lane, Hampton Falls, next best crop of car- ' 
rots, 123 bushels on 1-8 acre, second premium, 

Pat. Office Report. 

John Nudd, Kensington, best crop of Chenango po- 
tatoes, 200 bushel on 1 1-2 acre, second premium, $3 00 

John Lamprey, North Hampton, best crop of onions, 

35 bushels on 1-8 acre, $2 00 

The Treasurer made a report of the finances, showing 
that the funds of the Society amount to $1570,81, being 
an increase from last year of $211,79. 

At the same meeting a question was raised as to the 
value of guano, and superphosphate, which was discussed 
at some length, by the members. Mr. French, the Presi- 
dent of the Society, prepared the following account of the 
discussion : 

"Many farmers in this county have made experiments with 
both, in various ways, and I have intended, if that leisure 
time, of which we sometime fondly dream, ever should ar- 
rive, to collect the experience of our farmers and publish 
it for the good of the community. Enough facts might be 
brought together from what has been done with these fer- 
tilizers in this county alone, to afford pretty satisfactory 
means of conclusion as to the advantages of their use.-- 
Before proceeding farther, it may as well be suggested, that 
I shall not undertake, just now, to be very decided in the 
expression of any opinion on the subject, for fear I may not 
agree with the principal editor. One gentleman, who did 
not seem to have a realizing sense of the Protean charac- 
ter of editors, said in our meeting, that he heard Professor 
Brown say at the State Fair in New Hampshire, that he 
had no doubt that the guano used in Mass., the past sea- 
son, had done the farmers much more hurt than good. 
19 
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This statement was receiyed with manifest surprise, and 
inquiries were at once made as to what a sort of a Pro- 
feasor this coold be. Some suggested that it mnst be Pro- 
fessor Brown, of Dartmouth College. "No," said our 
friend, " it was the gentleman ^o delivered the address at 
the State Fair." « The editor of the N. E. Parmer," added 
another. " The Lieut. Governor elect, who delivered our 
annual address last year," remarked the third. 

If so, it must be because it was improperly applied.-^ 
The man who put half a pint of salt in each bill for pota- 
toes, concluded that salt, as a fertilizer, is a humbug, and a 
farmer who should give his colt a peck of com at once, 
would probably infer from that single experiment, that com 
is poison to colts. Every one who has used guano, has 
doubtless been informed that it is so powerful, that com 
and even potatoes will refuse to vegetate, if the seed be 
placed in contact with it. Many persons destroyed their 
seed last season, by placii^ it over guano, imperfectly 
covered. If you converse with these persons, you will find 
most of them will declare, they did cover the guano an 
inch or two deep, at least, before dropping the seed, and, 
if you pursue the investigation further, jou will, in nine 
cases out of ten, ascertain that the covering was done with 
the foot and not with the hoe. It is true, that it makes no 
particular difference how the earth is put upon the guano, 
provided it l)e thoroughly done ; but until we see men go 
into the field and actually cover an acre of corn or potatoes 
with a cowhide boot instead of a good polished steel hoe, 
we shall continue to look upon the kicking process with 
suspicion. With the help of my boy Willie, ten years old, 
I applied guano to about an acl:e of com, at the rate of 
one ounce to the hill, and covered it about «n inch and a 
half deep, with a hoe, with my own hands, and not one single 
bin was injuredi and the whole was much benefitted, while 
close by, similar land, part of a neighbor's comfield to which 
guano liad been applied, looked as one might imagine Sodom 
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and Gomorrah to appear, after the first shower of fire and 
brimstone. One half of the piece was nearly destroyed, 
while the other grew very handsomely. I inquired the 
reason of the difference, and was informed that the first 
half was carefully covered with a hoe, and the other with 
the foot. 

For one, I am not yet prepared to admit that guana is 
not to be used to advantage by our farmers in New Eng- 
land. 

That it will supersede the use of other fertilizers, no 
sensible &rmer pretends, and no one should neglect to use 
all the means which Nature has put within his control to 
increase the quantity of manure on his farm. But, after 
we have carefully saved everything from the stable and 
barn, vaults, sinks, swamps, and woods, we have not enough, 
and sometimes may purchase with profit. Ev^ybody 
knows something of the labor and expense of hauling and 
composting stable manure, and the time necessiurily con- 
sumed in these operations. If we consider, that when we 
have loaded a ton of manure in our barn cellar, and hauled 
it out with four oxen, and perhaps laid it in a large pile, 
and afterwards reloaded it, and dropped it in small heaps, 
and once more handled it all over in spreading-*-if we con- 
sider that of the whole ton, all but four hmidred pounds is 
watery just such as we are deluged with every spring — ^it 
does not seem unreasonable that £Etrmers should look care^ 
fully for some more concentrated form of fertilisers. My 
intention now is to say enough to keep the subject in mind, 
as still an open one, for whil^ we have not yet experience 
enough in the use of guano, to satisfy us haw it may be 
used ta the best advantage, there can be no doubt thi^ it 
is a powerM stimulant and fertilizer, when, properly ap- 
plied. 

The great question yet remaind open, whether at the 
preseni prices ot guano, loid of crops, it can be ^ro&lably 
purchased. 
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I will now give a statement made by Mr^Bnfiis Sanborn, 
of Hampton Falls, at the meeting before named, as I t>en- 
oilled it down, when he gaye it. It may be remarked, by 
the way, that the Hampton Falls' Farmers' Olnb, of which 
Mr. Sanborn is a member, has been conducting a course of 
experiments, with the various fertilizers, which may be of 
great service, if we can procure them for publication. 

Mr. Sanborn's first experiment was with potatoes. He 
planted them on dry land, on which he had applied sixteen 
loads of manure and plowed it in. He put 100 pounds of 
Peruvian guano into the hills, on half an acre, leaving the 
rest with no manure except what was plowed in« 

He dug the potatoes in July, and sold them at an aver- 
age price of one dollar fifty cents a bushel. He got just 
twenty-three per cent, more potatoes where the guano was 
applied, and they were of better size. 

His crop was 100 bushels to the acre. The value of the 
guano and labor of applying it was three dollars, and the 
gain by its use about twelve and a half bushels of potatoes 
which sold for $18,75. 

On another piece of similar land, he applied swamp mud 
in the hill, to the whole, and to a part Peruvian guano at 
the rate of 100 pounds to the acre. The crop was under- 
stood to be a later crop than the first, and to have been 
209 bushels to the acre, so that the 100 pounds of guano 
worth three dollars, gave twenty bushels of potatoes worth 
about $16. 

Mr. Sanborn applied 100 lbs. to three-quarters of an 
acre, and plowed it in for rye, leaving a part of the piece 
with no guano. It was cut by his men in his absence, and 
not kept separate. The whole crop was twenty bushels to 
the acre, which he called a small crop. His opinion is, 
that there was fully double the quantity of straw, and 
nearly double the quantity of grain on the part where the 
guano was applied. He applied 200 lbs. to an acre for 
barley, and increased his crop one-third by the means, as 
compared with a part of the field not guanoed. 
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The part on which the guano was used, gave a crop of 
fifty bushels to the acre, so that he got about twelve and a 
half bushels of barley, worth as many dollars, for about 
five dollars of guano, to say nothing of the increase of 
straw. 

The barley was raised last year, and the land laid to 
grass. He says there was this year, no perceptible differ- 
ence in the crop of grass where the guano was used, and 
where it was not. 

Mr. Sanborn said that he made the common blunder last 
year of an over dose of guano on his corn. He applied 
500 lbs. to an acre in the hill, and burnt up his crop so 
that he lost half of it. This year, by no means discouraged, 
he repeated his experiment with corn. He plowed his 
land with a Michigan plow, sowed on 200 lbs. of Peruvian 
guano to the acre, plowed it again lightly, say six inches 
deep, put 100 lbs. in the hill, and 200 lbs. more round the 
hills, before the second hoeing, and gathered ninety-eight 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre, as measured by his 
neighbors, and received the first premium of our County 
Society, for his crop. He has no means of knowing how 
much the crop was increased by the guano, but stated that 
he had no doubt it added to it very much. 

The foregoing is, perhaps, as much guano as is profitable 
at one dose. There is a good deal going on in the Granite 
State, in the way of agricultural investigations and nowhere 
more than in Hampton Falls. Mr. Sanborn, whose state- 
ments are given above, is a reliable man, who labors with 
his own hands, and whose object is to make his farming 
profitable. The testimony of one such man who practices, 
is worth that of two mere professors of agriculture." 
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THE FAIR. 



The Annual Fair of this Society was held at Nashua, on 
the last week in September. There was a general attend- 
ance of the various committees on the first day, and the 
work of examination went on briskly. In the vegetable, 
fruit, and fancy departments, the show was seldom sur- 
passed — ^never in the county. The Messrs Holts and Per- 
ham, of Lyndeborough, Clement, of Hudson, Cutter, of 
Pelham, Spaulding, of Merrimack, and others, had tables 
loaded with the best of fruit — apples, pears, grapes, peaches, 
and plums in abundance, and of the very first quality. — 
These were on exhibition in the City Hall, together with a 
very extensive collection of fancy articles and staple goods. 
There were a considerable number of paintings and draw- 
ings. Among them, a piece by Mrs. C. Williams, two by 
Miss Anne E. Shepherd, others by Miss M. P. Oilman, three 
by Master Hunt, a lad of but eleven years, and others by 
Miss Colburn, were worthy of notice. An infant's wrought 
dress, by Mrs. E. E. Dewey, and a wrought scarf by Mrs. 
H. Moore, of Milford, attracted much attention, as also did 
a case of articles on exhibition by the Rev. E. E. Adams. 
• In this case were several pieces of Sevres ware, made at 
the Eoyal Pottery of Sevres. There ^ere six cups and 
saucers and six plates. Each article was painted by a cel- 
ebrated French artist, in the best style of the art, for 
Louis Philippe, and these specimens were purchased at the 
sale of that monarch's effects, by a gentleman of Paris, 
and were presented by him to Mrs. Adams. In the same 
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case was a black letter bible of 1506, and another book 
printed in 1488. Also a specimen of the chirography of 
the Rev. Leigh Richmond, and a piece from the oaken chair 
of the venerable Bede. And last, though not least, as the 
handiwork of a Yankee, specimens of whittling by Mr. 
Adams, consisting of baskets and other articles made of 
nut-shells and the like, during a voyage across the Atlantic, 
when the whittler was in that indescribable state of mind 
often experienced by a passenger, 'twixt thought and no 
thought. 

There were also cases of splendid silver ware, millinery, 
furs, dentistry, &c., cotton goods from the " Harbor Mills," 
locks from the Nashua Lock Company, edge tools from the 
Underhill Factory, &c. The articles were arranged with 
taste, and the display was very creditable to all concerned. 
There was an unusual entry of domestic wines — some very 
excellent — ^and particularly, a currant wine, exhibited by 
Mr. J. M. Rowell, of Manchester. 

The vegetables, stoves, sleighs, wagons, com-shellers, Ac, 
were on exhibition in halls upon the first floor. Among these, 
potatoes seemed to hold the first rank, being large and 
plentiful. There were squashes in abundance, and some of 
the handsomest sweet potatoes we ever have seen raised 
at the North. The butter and cheese was not abundant, 
but good, and the bread, white and brown, looked well, 
but of its taste we know not. The exhibition of cattle 
was not large, but there were some fine milk cows and 
working oxen. Also some half dozen bulls of good blood, 
but not looking so well as usual, on account of the scarcity 
of good pasture through the past season. This remark 
will apply to stock generally, and this fact operated to 
limit the show in tMs department. At the plowing match 
there were but six entries, but these six teams did their 
work well. The best plowing was done in 20 1-2 minutes, 
by a yoke of black oxen and a Doe's Diamond Plow, the 
plow held and the oxen driven by the same man. 
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The attendance was very large on Thursday; and the 
exercises went off finely. ' The address was delivered by 
the Rer. J. M. Merrick, of Walpole, Mass., and was sound 
in doctrine, and a plain, practical discourse, well deliyered, 
and to an attentive auditory. 

One of the pleasantest features of the Pair was the im- 
mense car exhibiting the mode of flax manufacture. This 
was drawn by scores of fine oxen, and in it, working with 
a will, was a man operating an ancient fiax break, while 
another, with his board and knife, was swingling flax, and 
still a third, an " ancient lady," in dress, at least, was " ply- 
ing the distafT' at a foot linen wheel. In rear of the car 
was an ancient ^'gude man" on horseback, with his *^ good 
woman" behind seated upon a pillionj a child in her arms, 
and lovingly clasping her " gude man" around the waist, af- 
ter the good old fashion of our fathers. The procession 
was formed at half-past nine o'clock, according to the fol- 
lowing programme : 

Aid. Chief Marshal. Aid. 

Manchester Comet Band. 

Cavalcade. 

Lowell Comet Band. 

Baker Guards. 

Fire Department. 

Marshal. Band. Marshal. 

President and Orator. 

Vice Presidents, Secretary, and* Treasurer. 

Clergymen. 

Invited Guests. 

The Mayor and members of the City Council. 

Executive Committee. 

Committee of Arrangements. 

Committee on Premiums. 

Members of the Society. 

Ox team, drawing the Hudson High School. 

Citizens. 

Antiquarian Teams and the Infant Drummer. 

Ox Teams. 
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The dinner came oflF at the Central House on Thursday ; 
speeches being made by Gov. Baker and others, in reply to 
various sentiments. The Corresponding Secretary had re- 
ceived the following letters from invited guests, which are 
published as a matter of permanent interest : 

Mount Hope, Albany, Sept. 5, 1854. 
Mb. Daniels, Cob. Sec, &o. 

Dear Sir: I am favored with your polite invitation 
to attend the annual Fair of your County Society on the 
28th and 29th inst. 

No county in your, my native State, could present stronger 
inducements to me than Hillsborough. The benign in- 
fluences of its shows have by no means been confined to 
itself, nor its attractions to its inhabitants. But unfor- 
tunately for me, I have other engagements at the time of 
your exhibition this year, which must deprive me of the 
pleasure of participating in it. 

With the best wishes that it may not be inferior to your 
former ones, I am, dear sir. 
Yours truly, 

B. P. Pbbnticb. 



Danvbbs, Sept. 5, 1854. 
My Dear Sir: Your polite invitation to be present 
at the Exhibition and Fair of the Hillsborough County So- 
ciety, to be holden on the 28th and 29th days of Septem- 
ber current, brings to mind many pleasant recollections of 
Milford, and the last anniversary, — and will be embraced, 
if in my power. 

The 28th is the principal day of the exhibition at Law- 
rence. My duty as Chairman of a Committee on farms. 
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and on Agricultural Implements, will prevent my leaving 
home on that day. 

I may come to Nashua a few hours on the 29th. I shall 
be most happy to hear the instructions of the gentleman 
who is to address you on that occasion. Any person who 
occupies the position he does among the farmers of Nor- 
folk, is worthy of being listened to anywhere. If the 
Granite State continues to go ahead, as she has done of 
late, Massachusetts will be proud to look to her for ex- 
amples of well doing — among which the County of Hills- 
borough, will be found, not the least conspicuous. While 
such practical men as Shattuck, Tyler, Cutter and others 
are ready to put their shoulders to the wheel, that teami 
must go ahead, and all we lawyers can do, is to pick up the 
pebbles in the way^ and occasionally toss one at some self- 
conceited professor, of which the field of Agriculture is not 
entirely free. 

Very respectfully 

Your ob't serv't., 

John W. Proctor. 

H, A. Daniels, Esq., Cor. Sec. 



Groton, Mass., Sept. 26, 1854. 
To H. A. Daniels: I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge your esteemed invitation to be at the annual Exhibi- 
tion and Fair of the Hillsborough Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Society. I regret that I am compelled to deny 
myself the pleasure of meeting you on so interesting an 
occasion, but an engagement of many weeks standing will 
take me to Berkshire County this afternoon, and I shall not 
return until the 30th inst. 
The prosperity of our Agricultural associations is one 
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of the most promising indications of the times. I do not 
know whether town societies have been formed in New 
Hampshire or not; but I believe that they are destined to 
be general and useful. Not, of course, as rivals to or sub- 
stitutes for the county associations, but as auidliaries to 
them. They are better adapted than larger organizations 
to reach and influence the mass of farmers, and their suc- 
cess cannot affect the county organizations unfavorably. 

Indeed, if the latter were based upon the former, their 
mutual prosperity would be secured. 

Trusting that your gathering may be pleasant and useful, 
I subscribe myself. 

Your obliged servant, 

Geo. S. Boutwell. 



Dover, Sept. 26, 1854. 
H. A. Daniels Esq., 

My Dear Sir: Your note of the 1st inst., inviting 
me to be present at the Annual Exhibition of your Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical Society, to be held at Nashua on the 
28th and 29th proximo, has been duly received, and would 
IiAve been answered ere this, had I not indulged the expec- 
tation of availing myself of the same, and participating in 
the enjoyment of the occasion ; but, professional enga^- 
ments, of a character that I do not feel at liberty to dis- 
regard, interfere and forbid the indulgence. 

Agriculture and mechanical industry have my warmest 
and abiding sympathy. The county of Hillsborough pre- 
sents in an eminent degree the results of an intelligent and 
assiduous prosecution of those branches of labor. Its 
population, favored by soil and water-power, have not fail- 
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ed to improve their natural advantages by a wise adapta- 
tion of means to ends, and success and improvement have 
followed as a consequence. 

Association will do much for any branch of industry, pro- 
viding all engaged in that department of production within 
its prescribed limits turn their friendly co-operation in 
means, and skill and influence. 

In association, there is opportunity for every mind and 
hand to contribute something theoretical or practical, to 
the general stock. 

The rearing of horses, neat cattle, sheep, swine, and 
poultry — the management of the dairy, the cultivation of 
vegetables of every class and variety, even those of the 
meanest grade of nutrition — ^the manufacture of domestic 
utensils, carriages and implements for the field and the 
road, and clothing both useful and ornamental, are avoca- 
tions indispensably essential, and in which no one can en- 
gage without treasuring facts profitable to be communi- 
cated. 

Your Society is making an admirable use of its powers 
to promote the objects of its organization by frequent 
meetings, free, broad and familiar discussions of scientific 
and practical subjects, thereby eliciting thought, stimulating 
observation and research, fostering rhetorical effort, and 
imprinting on the minds of its members, in the most indel- 
ible manner, the fundamental principles upon which com- 
munal thrift and independence are alone firmly established. 

I trust your exhibition will show, notwithstanding the 
s^ere drought, that the husbandmen of your county have 
been adequately rewarded for their toil, and that every 
other department of your Pair will exhibit the cheering 
evidences of skill, progress, and remuneration. 
Most respectfully 

and truly yours, 

Noah Mabtin. 
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PKEMIUMS AWAKDED. 



HORSES. 

P. M. Rossiter, Milford, best stallion, $6 00 

H. Bugbee, Hancock, -second, 4 00 

C. Haywood, Hancock, best stallion colt, 2 00 

Abel Chase, Milford, second. Diploma. 

Oilman Wheeler, Milford, best working horse, 3 00 

U. E. Dewey, Nashua, second, 2 00 

F. S. Rogers, Nashua, third, Diploma. 

H. B. Spalding, Merrimack, best breeding mare, 4 00 



BULLS. 

No premiums awarded by the judges. 



WORKING OXEN AND STEERS. 

Horace 0. Tolles, Nashua, best pair working oxen. $5 00 
Joseph Marsh, Pelham, second, 4 00 

G. W. Parker, HoUis, third, 3 00 

David Clement, Hudson, fourth, 2 00 

J. J Badger, Milford, fifth, Diploma^ 
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THREE YEARS OLD STEERS. 

Joseph Marsh, Pelham, best pair, $3 00 

O. & L. M. Wright, Brookline, second, 2 00 

Horace a Tolles, Nashua, third, 1 00 



MHiCH COWS AND HEIFERS. 

John Gross, Hudson, best milch cow, $4 00 

Alfred Godfrey, Nashua, second, 3 00 

Beiyamin C. Andrews, Nashua, third, 2 00 

Christopher Pi^e, Nashua, fourth. Diploma. 



THREE YEARS OLD HEIFERS. 

James Cames, Hudson, best heifer 3 years old, $3 00 

Asahel Jefts, Bedford, second, 2 00 

Dr. E. Colburn, Nashua, best 2 years old. Diploma. 



FAT CATTLE. 

0. & L. M. Wright, Brookline, best pair fat oxen, $4 00 

« « " « second, 2 00 

Joseph Marsh, Pelham, for a fat o?^ 2 00 

20 
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TOWN TEAMS- 
The premium was awarded to the towa of Felham^ $5 00 

SWJNE. 

Dexter Oreenwood, HoUis^ best boaf, $2 00 

Samuel Walker^ Hudson, second^ Diploma. 

H. B. Spaulding, Merrimack, best sow, 2 00 



POULTRY. 

John H. Gonant, Nashua, best specimen, f2 00^ 

Fletcher & Wallace, second, Diploma. 



PLOWING. 

James Wheeler, Hollis, best plowing, $5 00 

Banid Bobbins^ Ntdrima, second, 4 00 

George W. Parker, Hollis, thirds ^ 00 

DanifiL W. Clement, HudsM, foiurth^ 3 00 

Warren A. Butler, Pelham, fifth, 1 00 
Daniel M. Fisk, Nashua, sixth, Diploma. 



FRUIT. 

0. H. Holt) Lyndebon^, best show of fruit, $3 00 

John Perham, Lyndeboro^, second S 00 
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P. S. Holt, Lyndeboro', third, ♦! 00 

David Clement, Hudson, fourth. Diploma. 
P, S. Holt, Lyndeboro', best show of winter apples, 1 00 

John Perham, Lyndeboro*, second, 2 00 

P. S. Holt, Lyndeboro', third, 1 00 

David Clement, Hudson, fourth, Diploma. 
P. S. Holt, Lyndeboro', best show of winter apples, 1 00 

C. H. Holt, « second, 50 

John Perham, " third, Diploma. 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeboro', best summer and fall, 1 00 

David Clement, Hudson, second, 50 

John Perham, Lyndeboro', third. Diploma. 

P. S. Holt, Lyndeboro', best seedling apples, 50 

Eli Hamblet, Hudson, second^ Diploma. 
Stilman Hutchinson, Milford, best show of pears, 2 00 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeboro', second, 1 00 

" " " best peaches, * 1 00 

Samuel Walker, Hudson, second, 50 

Samuel Little, HoUis, third. Diploma. 
Lake & Co., Topsfield, Mass., for display of fruit. 

Diploma. 

Samuel Little, Hollis, best show of plums, 1 00 

C. H. Holt, Lyndeboro', second, 50 

" ^' « best Isabella grapes, 75 

Frederick Smyth, Manchester, second, 50 

Samuel Little, Hollis, third. Diploma. 

John Perham, Lyndeboro', best native, 50 

David Clement Hudson, second, Diploma. 

E. Hastings, Nashua, best show of melons, 50 

B. P. Cutter, Pelham, second, 25 

Jacob D. Dodge, Nashua, third, Diploma. 

Joshua Cleaves, Mont Vernon, best quinces, 50 

Samuel Little, Hollis, second, 25 

Cyrus Greenwood, Nashua, best tomatoes, 50 

Eli Hamblet, Hudson, second, 25 

J. M. Rowell, Manchester, best currant wine, 75 
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John Perham, Lyndeboro', second, $0 50 

John Hartshorn; Lyndeboro', best pickles, 50 

F. S. Holt; Lyndeboro'; second Diploma. 

" " " best preserres, 50 

David Boms, Hudson^ second; Diploma. 

Diplomas were also awarded to J. M. Bowell; of Man- 
chester; for currant wine; and to Thomas Marsh, Hudson, 
Charles F. Spalding, Hudson; B. F. Gutter, Pelham; Geo* 
Mugatroyd, Nashua, John W. Hayden, Hollis, L. M. Tolles, 
Nashua, G. F. Spalding, Merrimack, Daniel Burns, Mil- 
ford, Enoch S. Marsh, Hudson, for their fine displays of 
fruit, and to C, R. Wdlingford, Milford, for grapes. 



VEGETABLES. 

E. G. Reed, Nashua, best display of garden vegeta- 
bles, $3 00 
Eli Hamblet, Hudson, second, 2 00 
Wm. H. Howard, Temple, third, 1 00 
David Clement, Hudson, fourth. Diploma, 
J. M. Rowell, Manchester, best seed corn, 1 00 
Enoch S. Marsh, Hudson, second, 50 
David Bailey, Hollis, third. Diploma. 
N. S. Parley, Hollis, Hiram Marsh, Hudson, W. A. 
Swallow, Nashua, Francis Wright, Amherst, B. G. Porter, 
Nashua; and E. G. Hastings; Nashua, Diplomas each for 
seed com. 
E. P. Couch, Nashua, best display of garden seeds, 

$1 and Diploma. 
T. M. Huse, Bedford, best display of onions, 50 

Alpheus Eastman, Hollis, onionS; 50 

Simeon Heath; Nashua, " 50 

P. S. Holt Lyndeboro', « 50 
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John Cross, Hudson, best early potatoes, $1 00 

T. G. Banks, Nashua, second, 50 

Joshua Hutchinson, Milford, third, Diploma 

Asa Butler, Jr., Pelham, potatoes, 25 

E. P. Couch, Nashua, « 25 

J. P. Wallace, '' ^' 25 

James Carnes, Hudson, " 25 

Wyngate Bailey, Nashua, " 25 

B. G. Porter, « '' ^ 25 

Jacob D. Dodge, Nashua, squashes, melons, &c., 1 00 

Daniel Marshall, Pelham, " " 25 

Samuel Keyser, Nashua, " '' 25 

P. M. Rossiter, Milford, cucumbers, 50 

J. E. Churchill, Nashua, melons, * Diploma. 

Wm. Swallow, Nashua, case of seeds, 1 00 

James Eames, Nashua, peppers, 25 

R. Gooduck, « « 25 

Simeon Heath, Nashua, beets, 25 
Ignatius Bagley, Nashua, potatoes growing in straw. 

Diploma. 

B. G. Porter, Nashua, egg plant, 50 

D. D. Pratt, Nashua, specimens of winter wheat, 26 

R. E. Dewey, " " " " 25 

Hiram Marsh, Hudson, « "* " 25 

Daniel Bums, Milford, '« '^ " 25 
A. A. Mixer, Bedford, variety of garden vegetables, 1 00 

J. H. Porsaith, Nashua, double cucumber, Diploma. 



PRINTING. 

Albin Beard, Nashua, best specimen, $2 00 

B. B. & P. P. Whittemore, Nashua, second, Diploma. 
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Diplomas were recommended to W. N. Haradon, Man- 
chester, and E. A. Brown, of Nashua, for fine specimens in 
the art. 

Diplomas were recommended to V. C, Gilman, and B. 
G. Heath, of Nashna, for specimens of superior penman- 
ship ; also to Dr. Boynton of Manchester, for beautiful 
electrotype plates. 



COTTON GOODS. 

Harbor Manufacturing Co., for brown cotton cloths, 

Diploma. 
« a ti colored " " 

Diploma. 



DOMESTIC MANUPACTUBES. 

Mrs. Frances R. Crosby, Greenfield, (a cripple for 

more than 14 years,) best quilt, $0 50 

Mrs. Hiram Baldwin, Nashua, a very fine bed quilt, 

1152 pieces, 25 

Mrs. Dr. Kittredge, Nashua, a beautiful bed spread, 

Diploma. 
Mrs. J. D. Otterson, Nashua, best woolen rug, 50 

Mrs. Stewart, Nashua, second, 25 

Mrs. Sarah E. Clapp, Nashua, beautiful wrought rug, 

Diploma. 
Mrs. B. F. Emerson, 3 braided rugs. Diploma. 

Mrs. P. M. Rossiter, Milford, 2 pairs woolen blankets, 60 
Mrs Stilman Hutchinson, Milford, 3 pieces carpeting, 50 
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Eeed & Slader, Nashua, variety of carpeting, Diploma. 

Mrs, Luther Hutchinson, Milford, (68 years old,) cot- 
ton hose, 25 

Miss Lucy Damon, Milford, a linen table cover, made 
in her father's family more than forty years since, 
and patched by herself in more than 100 places^ 25 



BOOTS, SHOES, Ac. 

J. Oove» Milford, best 4 calf skins, $2 00 

" " <• best 4 sides upper leather, 2 00 

Mills & Lewis, Milford, best kip boots, 1 00 

W. C. Murch, Nashua, best calf boots, 1 00 

G. W. Howe, Nashua, 1 pair pegged calf boots. Diploma. 

Mills & Lewis, Milford, 1 case calf boots, Diploma. 

Miss Julia A. Beard, Nashua, wrought slippers, Diploma. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Norcross, Nashua, wrought shoes, Diploma. 



CABINET WORK. 

Charles W. Howe, Nashua, best specimen, $2 00 

J. & A. J. Bockwood, second, 1 00 

J. M. Fletcher, Nashua, third, Diploma. 

A. W. Oreenwood, glass stand. Diploma. 
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CABEIAGES, &o. 

George Eennej; Milford; best boggy chaise $3 00 

^ " ^' best one-horse pleasure 

wagon, 2 00 

George Eenney, Milford; best sleigh; 2 00 

William Patterson; Merrimack; best ox cart; 2 00 



BREAD. 

Mrs. David Gilson; Nashua, best wheat bread, $2 00 

Mrs. Jona. Bussell; Masou; second, 1 00 

Mrs. N. S. BichardS; Nashua, third; Diploma. 



BUTTER. 

Daniel Marshall, Pelham, second premium, $2 00 

0. H. Holt Lyndeboro', third, 1 00 

Wm. Hale, Hollis, fourth. Diploma. 
A diploma to C. H. Holt for cheese. 



MANURE. 
C. H. Holt Lyndeboro', first premium, $3 00 
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STOVES, &c. 



Hartshorn & Danforth, Amherst, cooking stove, Diploma. 
" " " tins, and pans, and 

copper ware, Diploma. 



FANCY ARTICLES. 

Mrs. H. D. Gray, Nashua, embroidered apron and col- 
lar, $2 00 

Mrs. Sarah A. Barker, Nashua, embroidered cape, 1 00 

Mrs. Robert Walker, Nashua, wrought skirt and ot- 
tomans, 1 00 

Miss Almeda Purbush, wax flowers and fruit, and 
needle vrork, 1 00 

Miss Lucy Damon, Milford, milk-weed cape, 50 

Mrs. Jane Whittemore, Nashua, wrought skirt and 

collar, 50 

Miss T. M. Cady, Nashua, wrought scarf and pocket 

handkerchiefs, 50 

Mrs. R. E. Dewey, Nashua, infant's wrought dress and 
skirt. Diploma. 

Mrs H. Moore, Milford, wrought scarf. Diploma. 

Mrs. H. A. Daniels, Milford, wrought suspenders. Diploma. 

Mrs T. G. Banks, Jr., Nashua, worsted work. Diploma. 

Miss George Gray, Nashua, crochet work. Diploma. 

M. B. Cook, Nashua, sofa pillows, Diploma. 

Miss H. Bradford, Nashua, bible cushion, Ac, Diploma. 

Miss C. S. Howe, Nashua, wrought vest, Diploma. 

Mrs V. C. Gilman, Nashua, worsted work. Diploma. 

Mrs. C. L. Wheeler, Nashua, worsted work. Diploma. 
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PAINTINa AND DRAWING. 

Miss Ann E. Shepherd, NashoEy <' Mouth of the 

Nashua," and " Falls at Hooksett," $2 00 

Mrs, C. Williams, Nashua, fancy sketch, 1 00 

J. S. Hunt, Nashua 3 crayon drawings, Diploma. 

Miss E. Colburn, Nashua, crayon drawings. Diploma. 

Miss O. J. Oilman, NashuEy Picture, Diploma. 

Miss M. F. Oilman, Nashua, picture, Diploma. 

Miss L. M. Coney, Nashua, crayon drawing. Diploma. 

S. B. Tyler, Nashua, picture, Diploma. 



INCIDENTAL AND SPECIAL IMPEOVEMENTS. 

The Committee on Incidental and Special Improvements, 
submit the following Report designating the articles ex- 
amined and the premiums awarded : 
Nashua Lock Co., a fine display of locks, latches, 
knobs, and unfinished brass castings. The articles 
exhibited were worthy of the high reputation of 
the Company, Diploma. 

Luke Hale, HoUis, an improved horse rake. An 
ingenious method of attaching the horse rake to 
wheels, so as to require less labor than the cus- 
tomary method. Diploma. 
Hiram Baldwin, Nashua, a machine for boring loco- 
motive cylinders, a ratchet lever and a clamp drill. 
The boring machine is a very useful invention. Diploma. 
Underbill Edge Tool Co., Nashua, a choice selec- 
tion of superior axes, chisels, shaves, &c., &c., Diploma. 
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Joshua Jewell, Nashua, a box of well made and neat 
turning tools, Diploma. 

George A. Rollins & Co., Nashua, an ad[justable tool- 
poat for turning lathes — a good article for the 
purpose for which it is made, Diploma. 

Josephus Baldwin, Nashua, samples of bobbins, shut- 
tles, spools, &c., &c. Also a neat variety of axe 
helves. Diploma. 

J. & S. G. Crombie, Nashua, an excellent sample of 
workmanship in doors and blinds, Diploma. 

Edward T. Robinson, Nashua, a miniature locomo- 
tive—an ingenious affair for a lad of 13 years, $1 00 

0. & G. H. Warren, Hudson, two sets of superior 
bench planes, 1 00 

N. P. Greene, Nashua, a superb specimen of book- 
binding and blank book workmanship, 2 00 

S. B. Richardson, Nashua, for best display of da- 
guerreotypes, $1 and Diploma. 

F. A. Brown, Manchester, for second best display of 
daguerreotypes, Diploma. 

Edward Murgatroyed, Nashua, specimen of dyeing — 

well done, $1 50 

A. M. George, Nashua, machine for forming chain 
links, 1 00 

0. D. Murray, Nashua, small card printing press. Diploma. 

E. B. White, Nashua, improved screw chuck, a very 
useful implement, and several jack screws — ^well 
made, 2 00 

J. F. Fox, Pelham, several choice samples of prun- 
ing shears, made by him. Diploma. 

J. R. Hamlett, Hudson, a box of well made wrought 
nails, 1 00 

Luke Baldwin, Brookline, four well made kegs and 

a champagne bottle of wood. Diploma. 

Dr. L. F. Locke, Nashua, case of practical dentistry — 
a skilful and thoroi^gh piece of work, $2 and Diploma. 
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Dr. P. Brooks, Nashua, a well got up case of den- 
tistry neatly displayed, Diploma. 

Dr. C. Webber, Boston, some good specimens of 
work in dentistry, Diploma. 

N. W. Goddard, Nashua, a handsome case of silver 
ware, watches, jewelry, Ac, Diploma. 

Bey. E. E. Adams, Nashua, a case of antiquities, in- 
cluding some specimens of the art of printing of 
the 15th and 16th centuries, some rare English 
fossils, and a beautiful sample of China ware 
formerly belonging to the Orleans family. Diploma. 

J. B. Nichols & Co., Boston, sewing machine, Diploma. 

Franklin Monroe, Boston, block of verd antique 

marble from Vermont, Diploma. 

William B. Morgan, Manchester, a superior article 

for the hair, invented by himself, Diploma. 

George Richardson, Nashua, a miniature ship, $1 00 

Woodward & Blood, some well made horse and ox 
shoes, Diploma. 

T. G. Banks, Nashua, exhibited a handsome display of 

paper hangings. 
Dr. Josiah Kittredge, Nashua, exhibited a model straw 

house, a Chinese shawl and lantern. 

Mrs. Charles Pearsons, Nashua, exhibited some antique 

chairs. 

Daniel W. Clement, Hudson, exhibited a newly invented 

hen's nest of straw. 
J. T. A. Rockwood, Nashua, exhibited several metallic 

burial cases. 
J. M. Fletcher, Nashua, exhibited a sofa tete-a-tete, and 

other parlor furniture. 



REPORT ON BOGS AND FIELI? CROPS. 

The Committee on Reclaimed Bogs and Feld Crops would 
report: 
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That the bog, entered by David Clement, of Hudson, was 
reclaimed in three different ways; the first and second 
vould not pay the expense, but the third method of re- 
claiming it, was found to more than pay the whole cost the 
first year. 

This last mode of preparing low lands is new, and has 
formerly been considered to be impracticable, as there 
would not be silica or sand enough in the soil to sustain 
the stock of grain or grass ; but Mr. Clement's success 
proves it not only practicable, but one of the best ways of 
improving such soils. It therefore must prove of mudi ad- 
vantage to those who have this kind of ground to improve. 

We award David Clement, of Hudson, the first pre- 
mium on reclaimed bogs, $4 00 



Mb. Clement's Statement. 

Hudson, Oct. 28, 1854. 

Mb. Sandebson — Dear Sir: I suppose you are expecting 
a line from me about this time, therefore I write a few 
statements respecting my bog meadow. 

First, I dug a good ditch around the piece I wished to 
reclaim, 4 feet wide at the top, and 2 at the bottom, and 
deep enough to have the water 2 1-2 or 3 feet from the 
surface of the meadow. I have something like 6 acres 
which I have reclaimed, and have experimented three ways ; 
first I covered 1-2 acre with loam and gravel, which made 
tiie meadow grass grow as feist as the English. I then 
turned over 1 acre with bog hoes, after cutting it with a 
cheese knife in strips 1 foot wide, and the next winter 
carted on some manure and compost, and sowed it the fol- 
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lowing spring with oats, clover, and herds-grass, which did 
very well for two or three years ; but the meadow grass has 
since come up through the furrows so that the hay is of 
poor quality, and I have come to the conclusion that my 
third method is the best, which is to cut it in pieces one 
foot square and pull them up with a manure hook and set 
them upon the edge, and when they get dry, bum them up, 
and then spread one half of the ashes (and carry the rest 
off and put them with meadow muck and make compost) 
and in this way I kill all the grass and roots at once, and 
then my bog is ready to put on what crop I like. 

One year ago this month, I sowed a small piece of win- 
ter wheat, and another of winter rye and grass seed at the 
same time. The rye and wheat did well, and the grass 
looks well now. 

I also had a very good piece of com the present season, 
and something like 500 bushels of good potatoes, an abun- 
dance of cabbage, flat and sweet tumips, squashes, cucum- 
bers, and rhubarb— all this from my third mode of experi- 
menting, and without one particle of manure, (except a 
little guano in the hills of com, which I think did no good) 
except the ashes, which I think are good, far better than 
guano. 

Yours with respect, 

DAVID CLEMENT. 



The field crops raised during the past season were so 
much injured by the drouth that but few were entered for 
premium, and your committee received no return of the 
manner and cost of culture on a part of those that were 
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proposed in the first part of the season, therefore we re* 
oeived but two entries and returns on corn, one each on 
wheat, carrots, and potatoes. These, in a good year for 
such crops would not be considered a large yield, but for 
the past season we think they are entitled to premiums. — 
We award to 

Mary S. Farley, of HoUis, the first premium on corn. 

To Charles H. Campbell, of Amherst, the second pre- 
mium on corn. 

To R. E. Dewey, of Nashua, the first premium on wheat. 

To Joseph Underwood, of Mont Vernon, the first pre- 
mium on potatoes. 

To John Bruce, of Mont Vernon, the first premium on 
carrots. 



STATEMENTS. 

To THE Committee on Field Crops, Gentlemen: The 
crop of com I entered for premium grew on land that had 
been down to grass for eleven years — ^was plowed in Octo- 
ber, 1853, about 8 inches deep; the May following I har- 
rowed it and furrowed both ways about 3 1-2 feet apart. 
The soil a slaty loam. Manured in the hill with 14 loads 

compost manure, made by three shoats, in four months. 

Planted May 19th and 20th, hoed twice, June 13th and 
l4iSty and 29th and 30th, — stalks cut the first ot Septem- 
bor^— harvested in October, and yielded 104 baskets, which, 
wben shelled, produced 18 quarts per basket, being 58 
Imshels and 1& quarts per acre. The following is tiie;6x» 
Deaae of ooltivatioii : 
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Db. 






To plowing, 




$5 00 




« harrowing and furrowing, 


3 00 




«< manure, 




14 00 




« planting. 




4 00 




« hoeing twice. 




8 00 




« harvesting, 




8 00 




" interest on land. 




6 00 




" seed com, 


Ob. 


25 


148 25 


By 58 1-2 bnshels com, 




$58 50 




" stalks and husks. 




10 00 


$68 50 
48 25 


Deduct expense. 






Net profit. 


$20 25 




Thomas Pbootor, Jb,, 








for MAET S. PARLEY. 



I hereby certify, that I assisted in planting and measur- 
ing the ground, and crop, and know the above statements 
to be true. 

Mark J. Austin. 

Hollis,Dec. 5, 1854. 



To THE Committee on Field Obops, Gentlemen: The 
crop of com vhich I enter for a premium grew on 1 acre 
of land. The land was plowed in September, 1852, about 
7 inches deep — ^harrowed the succeeding spring and planted 
with potatoes. All the manure that was applied was a 
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i^oTelftil of compost to the liilL The crop was about an 
average one. The latter part of May, 1854, 1 carted on 24 
cart loads of manure made by the stock, the previous win- 
ter, spread and incorporated it with the soil by use of the 
plow, running it about the,same depth it was plowed when 
first turned over. Furrowed but one way, as near 4 feet 
distant as we could judge. Made the hills 3 feet apart — 
allowed four stalks to stand in the hill. Applied half a 
shovelful of compost manure to the hill, making 8 loads of 
compost that was used, made in the yard the previous sum- 
mer. The com was planted the last week in May with an 
eight rowed variety, (ears long and cob small) hoed the 
first time about the middle of June, eLgeSiL the first week in 
July. The latter part of August went through with the 
hoe, destroying the scattering weeds but not disturbing the 
soil. A heavy crop of statts was taken off in September. 
The com was harvested about the middle of October, 
yielding 77 baskets of ears, producing 62 bushels and 18 
quarts of shelled corn. 

The soil was cold and heavy, and a portion of the field 
had not been plowed for many years, it being considered 
too wet and heavy for cultivation. I laid an under drain 
in the lowest part of the field, in order to carry off the 
water from the cold springs with which the soil was so 
much infested. 

It was not my intention to enter the crop for a premium un- 
til a short time previous to harvesting, consequently I kept 
no account of the expense of cultivation, but would merely 
add that the expense would not exceed that of acres of 
corn in general in this county. The stover more than paid 
the expense of harvesting and interest on the land. The 
expense of draining I should make no account of, in the 
corn crop; as that expense will be more than doubly paid 
in the subsequent crops of grass. 

Respectfully yours, 

CHAS. H. CAMPBELL. 

Amherst, Nov. 13, 1854. 
21 
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I hereby certify that I assisted in raising and harvesting 
the above mentioned crop, also in measuring the land and 
crop of com; and know the above statements to be true. 



Whbat Crop raisbi> bt R. E. Dbwut, of Nashtta, 1854. 

Land — ^1 1-8 a^res of Nashua river intervale, a sandjr 
loam, on wbidi rye lutd been often raised down to 1850, 
but which, until the present year, has not been since c^- 
tivated* 

Intending to seed down to grass, as a anbetitute for bam* 
yard manure, I spread 9 feet of leached ashes, and sowed 
390 pounds of Penman guano, mixed with about as much 
plaster, and plowed the Ismd firom 8 to 10 inches deep.— 
On the 9th day of September, 1853, 1 sowed 1 7-8 bushels 
of white flint winter wheat, (which had first been soaked 
12 hours in strong brine,) harrowed thoroughly, and rolled 
down the land smooth. 

Some of the crop was winter killed, but after harvesting, 
between the 19th and 22d of July, and threshing the gratii^ 
I measured 19 bushels of clean wheat. 



Cb. 

By 8 bush, selected for seed, $24 00 

« 11 do., 27 50 

Db. 

To 1 7-8 bush, seed, $4 44 

« 390 lbs. guano, 11 70 

^ plaster, say 2 00 



$51 50 
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'< 9 fei^t 9^8; |6 75 

" 2 3-4 days VQjk, man, 2 30 

« 4 34 « horses, 3 95 

'' reaping, 3 days, 3 75 

'^ other expenses, 1 50 

— $36 39 

Net profit, $16 11 

Owing to a light shower of rain while the grain laid on 
the ground, I was obliged to turn the gavels once or 
twice, which will account for the last item in the cost of 
the crop. 

The straw will pay for threshing an^all other expenses. 

B. E. DEWEY. 

Nashua, Sept. 1, 1854. 



To TBE CoioiiTTBE ON FIBI4B Ceop&— G^en/Z^wcn; I en- 
tered 1 acre of corn, 1-4 of an acre of carrots. My corn 
was on land that was dry and somewhat ledgy ; it appeared 
beautiful and promising until tbe drought affected it, and 
then I gave up the idea of a crop worthy your attention. 
My carrots, although not upon so dry ground,^ suffered ma^^ 
terially. They were gown, the last of May, upon a hard, 
moist soil, after applying two or three loads of manure, 
ttnd plowing about 9 indies deep, and raking the same. — 
The piece was smaller than I expected,, as it appears to 
contain by measurement less than IS square rods. It 
yielded me 75 bushels, and the labor bestowed was but 
trifling. The sowing was dOne with a machine. The time 
it took to weed them, I cannot state precisely, as it was 
done by jobs. They were dug in one day. If the same is 
worthy of your notice, aad can consistently clai^ ycfuf cci»- 
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sideratioD, you may dispose of it as 70a tbink proper. 
Oapt. Eittredge requested me to forward it to 70a. 
Ver7 respectfall7 7oar8, 

JOHN BRUCE. 
Mont Yemon, Jan. 1, 1855. 



To THE CoMiaTTEE ON FiELD Crofs — Gentlemen: I en- 
tered for premium ^-2 acre of potatoes* Tke ground upon 
which the7 were raised is a bog, or swamp as we some- 
times term it, about 1-4 acre of which, in the fall of 1853, 
was covered with small wood and bushes. I commenced 
clearing b7 cutting and pulling up root and tNrancb, and b7 
which method I loosened all of the ground and leveled it 
with a hoe, cutting for wood that whkh was large enou^, 
and burned the brush off in the spring, and planted in rows 
Of 3 or 3 1-2 feet apart, putting in the hill a rerj little 
winter manure, 8a7 one shoyelful to 5 or 6 hills ; the other 
part was cleared one 7ear before, and the roots taken out, 
the surface turned over with a hoe, and leveled as the 
other, and planted ; manured the same ; all the labor d(»ie 
b7 m7self without cattle, except carting a few loads of ma- 
nure down to the side of the bog; from there I took it 
with a wheelbarrow, and applied it as before stated. The 
amount of labor bestowed in planting was 6 da7S, hoeing 
3, harvesting 4, — ^making 13 in all. Ox work, carting ma- 
nure and the value of the same I estimate at 5 dollars, and 
the 13 da7S labor at $14,62, making in all, $19,62. I re- 
ceived b7 products from 1 1-2 acre, 100 1-2 busl^els which 
were smooth and handsome ; estimating them at 55 cents 
per bushel, amounts to $55,27. Had not the drought af- 
fected them, I think the ground would .have 7ielded much 



mare* It was so wet in tlie spring that I conld not plant 
till the first of June. 

JOSEPH UNDERWOOD. 
Mont Vernon, Dec. 30, 1864. 
Sworn and subscribed before me, 

John Bbuce, Justice of Peace. 



As mnch of our success in farming depends on the man* 
ner of preparing the land for field crops, and to cultivate 
these profitably is what all wish to attain, therefore pre- 
miums are offered for the best crops with the manner and 
profit of cultivating them, that all may derive knowledge 
from their example. And we feel that it is very important 
that those proposing crops for premium, should be particu- 
lar to keep a correct account of the method and expense 
of cultivating, and the amount of manure applied, with a 
good description of the «oil, its former culture, and the 
amount of fertilizing put on previous to the present sea- 
6on. This is necessary that others may profit by their suc- 
cess. We all know how difficult it is to follow a theory 
and succeed in practice, unless we are made acquainted 
with the culture of the soil. 

WM. P. SANDBBSON, 

For the CommUiee. 
HoUis, Jan. 31, 1865. 



MONTHLY MEETINOS. 

The most important feature in the management of this 
Society, is the holding of meetings monthly, in different 
sections of the county, for the discussion of questions per- 
taining to the interests of the fiu^mer. These meetings have 
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been veil sustained from the commencement of the Socie- 
ty, and have been the means of contributing mnch to the 
agricultural improvement which has taken place within the 
sphere of their influence. Accompanying may be found 
brief reports of a few meetings which will be of value in 
all parts of the State. 

The November meeting was held at New Boston. The 
subject for discussion was the cultivation of fruit, and Mr. 
0. H. Holt, of Lyndeboro' opened the debate. 

Mr. Holt remarked, that many people contend that there 
is no profit in the cultivation of fruit ; many of this class 
prove this, by their works, by the care, or rather want of 
care, they bestow on their trees. In conversation with a 
man, a few days since, he was told by him, that he raised 
a& abundance of apples on his &rm, but that he could find 
no profit from them, for that it took 100 barrels, to get 50 
barrels suitable for the market, and, again, that it took a 
man a day to pick eight barrels. Mr. Holt asked him if 
he ever pruned his trees. ** No, I let my trees take care of 
themselves," said he* 

He would cut the dead wood, and shorten in some strag- 
gling outside limbs, to induce new wood to form. He 
would not plow deep about an old and neglected tree, but 
would cultivate and subdue the soil, with the spade, bar 
and pick, accompanied with a careful use of the plow ; 
manure and get the tree into a healthy and vigorous con- 
dition, before grafting, then, with proper attention, good 
crops are sure. 

He would choose scions for grafting from the upright 
shoots at the top the tree. The form of the top partakes 
of the habits of the scions set. The fruit was very mate- 
rially afiected by the nature of the stock. Winter apples 
set in trees that produced fruit indined to rot early, will 
not keep so well as those set in trees bearing later fruit. 
He was satisfied of this, from many years of observation, 
and numerous experiments. Apples of an unsaleable qual- 



itjf he was satisfied^ werj3 more yaluable to feed to stock, 
than to make into cider at the present prices. His cows, 
when their allowance of apples was withheld, did not af- 
ford more than half as mndi milk, as when fed with them* 

Apples are wholesome and nutritious, and serve to reg- 
ulate the digestive organs. 

Winter fruit will never be a drug in New England, in 
his opinion. Apples raised here will keep better than 
those raised in anj other section of the countrji and are 
sought for, for exportation, in preference to those raised 
at the South or West. 

In choosing trees to set, many will choose the cheapest 
trees. He recommended the best trees, and those of a 
well balanced top. All trees should be transplanted from 
the nursery bed, and the tap roots cut off. When i^e ti^ 
root is cut off smoothly, lateral roots start out in a hori- 
zontal direction. These roots, being small and fibrous, 
take up nourishment, and promote the growth of the tree 
more than the large roots containing fewer fibres. Two 
months after the tree has been set out the small roots may 
be seen by examining. Long tap roots could do no good, 
in his view, unless, by running deep they take up some 
mineral substance, but this substance can be added to the 
surface, so that the roots can find it. 

In setting fruit trees, he would dig large holes, fbur or 
five feet across, and one or two feet deep. He always had 
in readiness a compost for setting out trees, composed of 
rotten turf, meadow mud, decayed vegetation, of almost 
any kind, yard manure, wood ashes, bone dust, &c. This, 
or something resembling it, should be at hand, whenever 
trees are to be set, and more especially if the soil is not 
by nature or cultivation in a rich, mellow condition. Trees 
should be set about as deep as they stood in the nursery. 
Should be taken up with care, so as not to break the roots. 
All bruised roots should be cut off smoothly on the under 
side. Some trees requre staking to protect them from the 
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effeets of the wind, but well chosen trees require no such 
help. 

He seldom watered a tree, but mulched it thoroughly 
with litter or leayes, and if he watered a tree at all, he 
would do it after he had mulched; to prevent the baking 
of the son, Ac. 

He set trees from six to eight feet high, not more than 
three jears from the bud, generally those of two years of 
age, and had good success. He would set older trees 
under some circumstances. Trees well taken up require 
but little shortening in of the top. 

Pear trees require better cultivation than the apple, in 
order to realize our expectation. He set, Nov. 5th, fifteen 
pear trees, in holes five feet wide, and two feet deep. He 
used, to set these fifteen trees, eight loads of compost, 
composed of saw dust, decayed vegetation^ and yard ma- 
nure, and also five bushels of ashes. If he had had the 
materials at hand, he would have added bone dust and 
lime. The pear trees require lime. Pears can be raised 
to a profit. He related examples to the point. 

He would choose ground for an orchard, and especially 
for a pear orchard, with a southern, a southeastern, or 
southwestern aspect, with a deep, loamy soil, and a dry 
subsoil, rather than a wet subsoil, or a northern exposure. 
Pear trees are subject to a disease called the frozen blight 
or winter killing. 

The more thoroughly the wood is ripened in the fall, 
the less liability there is to the disease. Trees set on a 
dry subsoil will ripen earlier than otherwise. Should a 
tree become winter killed, the wood, on being cut, will ap- 
pear of a dark color ; cut it down to where the wood and 
inside bark look natural ; do it early in the spring Manure 
pear trees, in fall or early spring. 

Grapes of any variety can be produced in the greatest 
abundance, with the least expense of any kind of fruit. A 
wall is the best trellis. Mr. Holt said he had been suo- 
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cessful with the Catawba and Isabella-^was not much ac- 
quainted with the Diana, but the fact of its being two 
weeks earlier than the Isabella, and more than that much 
earlier than the Catawba, would make it the grape of this 
latitude. 

Specimens of the Diana were exhibited by Mr. Manning, 
of Bedford, also specimens of Catawba by Mr. Perham, of 
Lyndeboro', in a good state of preservation. 

There were native grapes now known to some sections, 
worthy of extensive cultivation. Native grapes are gener- 
ally ripe from the 1st to the 20th of September, whereas the 
Isabella and Catawba do not often ripen until October 1st 
to 15th, and frequently not all. Location and cultivation, 
with proper pruning, was the great secret in grape raising. 

Wine can be made from almost any grape, and is whole- 
some as a beverage, and does not induce intemperance, so 
much as many suppose. 

Mr. Holt showed how a tree could be saved when girdled 
by mice or rabbits. Bank up with earth, or some other 
materials, as soon as discovered, then, when the sap flows, 
80 that the bark peels well, take a limb about the size of 
the tree where it is girdled, cut above and below where it 
is eaten, and take off a little bark so as to make it a good 
fit, then take off a ring of bark from the limb of corres- 
ponding size, and place and fit it nicely around the 
girdled place, and cover it with clay. 

Mr. Holt's remarks upon manuring orchards, were such 
as none can question ; << as well expect a good crop of corn 
for a succession of years without manure,," said he, " as a 
good crop of apples, without the same." 

Pear trees should be pruned early in the spring, rather 
than in midsummer. If pruned in summer, the tree would 
grow late and not ripen its wood so well, consequently be 
more liable to the frozen sap blight. 

Cherries he would prune in midsummer. Plums and 
peaches he would prune at the end of the limbs, rather 
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than to cut limbs at the tnmk of the tree, there beii^ less 
liability of the gum oozing out bj heading in. 

Mr. Holbrook, of Bedford, spoke, and generally i^eed 
with Mr. Holt's views. 

He would prune trees from their youth up ; use nothing 
but the jack knife or fine saw, cut only small limbs, so that 
no large wounds would be made ; '< as well let a child grow 
up to manhood without education, as a tree without shapmg 
with the pruning tools." 

A tree well pruned will admit of its fruit being gathered 
with greater despatch and in better order. Marketmen 
can dispose of early and fall fruit to advantage, but farm- 
ers generally, at a distance from market, will do better to 
raise winter fruit. 

He was satisfied that apples were good for stock. He 
had tested them to fatten a pair of oxen, giving them half 
a bushel each, morning and night, with hay. The result 
was beyond his expectations ; they fiEittened well, and at 
less expense than usual. 

Grapes, pears, peaches, and plums, he did not cultivate 
to much extent. The JBaldwin was his principal fruit. 

Mr. Perham, of Lyndeboro', was satisfied that the stock 
had great effect upon the fruit. An August Sweeting, or a 
Sweet Bough, grafted into a late keeping winter apple tree, 
would frequently remain on the tree two months later than 
those grafted on trees whose fruit ripened early. He 
thought fruit could be prolonged beyond its usual season, 
or ripened early by this mode of grafting. 

Mr. Holbrook would graft early in the season, rather 
than late. 

Mr. Melendy, of Amherst, thought the price of fruit 
would not be less than at present, but would always pay 
as well in the future, especially as there was a call for ap- 
ples to ship to foreign countries, from the noted fact that 
apples raised and put up in this section, keep so much bet- 
ter than those grown at the west and farther south. 
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Hillsborough cotmtj could not be beat in growing good 
i^ples. Land in fruit trees paid 5 per cent, more for that 
r^son than if there were no trees. 

He would not prune suckers from newlj grafted trees till 
the second year, and then with discretion; frequently leav- 
ing suckers on the limbs below feeble grafts, to assist in 
drawing up sap, also to shade the limbs and body of the 
tree. 

Pruning, said he, is more of a science than grafting. He 
was of the opinion that the stock did not a£Fect the quality 
of the fruit so muph as many supposed. He thought it 
had a discouraging effect upon those disposed to graft. He 
thought that location and cultivation had more to do with 
it than the quality of the stock. 

Mr. Holt said he he was formerly prejudiced against ag- 
ricultural societies, papers and books, but had changed his 
sentiments, and the result had been, he had improved his 
farm and garden, nursery, stock, &c., by the information he 
had obtained through such means, but first and most of all, 
he had improved his mind. 

Mr. Cleaves, of Mont Yernon, desired to know if apple 
trees, inclined to bear every other year, could be made to 
bear every year. 

Mr. Holt thought that something could be done by high 
manuring and the addition of lime. He had caused some 
of his Baldwin trees to bear in this way every year. 

Mr. Holt's remedy for the borer, was to use a wire to 
run into its hole ; if he could not* kill it in this way, he 
sometimes put into the hole a small piece of gum camphor, 
and plugged it up. 

Specimens of seedling apples were exhibited. Mr. Holt 
showed an apple that he called the Batchelder apple, which 
originated on his farm. A beautiful apple. It will keep 
most of the winter. Resembles the Hubbardston Nonesuch 
in flavor. Several gentlemen tasted the apple, and pronounc- 
ed it superior. 
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Mr. Perliam showed a winter sweet apple, called the 
John Sweeting. It will keep till May or June with care, 
and retains its flavor and firmness to the last. A superior 
apple for baking. In shape the apple resembles the Por- 
ter. The color is mostly red, with yellowish green ground, 
small core, short stem, a very rich sweet, flesh white. The 
apple will be appreciated when it has been introduced 
more extensively. No one can be disappointed by getting 
trees or scions of this fruit. 

Mr. Holt was requested at a former meeting to make 
out a list of fruits adapted to this latitude. He reported 
the following list, which he has thoroughly tested : 

Peaches. 

Early Washington, 
Tetondevenus, 
Yanzandt's Superb, 
Premium, 
Crawford's Late, 
Lemon Rareripe, 
Gooledge's Favorite, 
Crawford's Early, 
Lancaster Melonton. 



Pears. 

4 

Bartlett, 

Flemish Beautyi 

Seckel, 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, 

St. Ghislain, 

Blood Good, 

Andrews. 
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Plums. 

Early Blue, 
Cloth of Gold, 
Imperial Gage, 
Green Gage, 
Early Yellow Gage, 
White Gage. 

Apples. 

Baldwin, 

Bhode-Island Greening, 

Boxbnry Busseting, 

Swaar, 

John Sweeting, 

Batchelder, 

Spitzbergen, 

President. 

Steele, 

Mass. Codling, 

Williani's Favorite, 

Danvers Winter Sweet, 

Biver, ,-, 

Fameuse, 

Early Sweet Bongh. 

Golden Busset, 

Gravenstein, 

Foundling, 

Golden Ball, 

Juneating, 

Porter, ^ 

French Pippin, , ^ 

English Sweet. 
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The December meeting was held at New Ipswich. The 
subjects for discussion were, in the morning, the nse of 
guano and the improved superphosphate of lime, and in the 
afternoon; the rearing and management of live stock. On 
the first question Mr. Shattuck^ the President of the So- 
ciety, spoke at some length. 

Mr. Shattuck recommended its use for the growth of 
cabbages, especially, believing it particularly valuable for 
that vegetable. He has found it useful in the growth of 
onions and carrots. Its price is $50 per ton. The com- 
parative expense of applying it, is a matter of great im- 
portance to the farmer. A farmer of his acquaintance, 
who has been in the habit of purchasing large quantities of 
manure in Manchester, estimates its cost at $6 per cord on 
the field — $4 or $4,60 per cord at Manchester. In the ap- 
plication of guano or superphosphate, the farmer takes his 
measure and spreads it over the field. Mr. Shattuck urged 
the collection of every kind. of manure about the farm. — 
It is of the greatest importance to do so. 

But the application of concelitrated manures was very 
valuable for raising early vegetables. It is in a soluble state 
and is readily taken up by the plants. Guano is very valua- 
ble for the purpose of raising early vegetables. Its power is 
almost beyond belief. Mr. Shattuck has been in the practice 
of raising cucumbers for the market. One year he lost his 
early plants twice by insects. In three or four days after 
planting the third time, they were up an inch or more. — 
Those planted on guano produced cucumbers as soon as 
those planted three or four weeks earlier without manure. 
Mr. Shattuck mixes the guano with plaster. Its ammonia 
escapes very fast and the plaster seems to retain it. He 
uses about a quarter as much plaster as guano. But the 
mixing of guano, plaster and lime together was less valua^ 
ble than when the lime was applied after the others were 
sown. 

Mr. Shattuck had a field of poor silicious soil which he 
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plowed; and planted, dropping about half a gill of guano 
and plaster in the hiH and covered with soil and planted 
with potatoes, and had a good crop. In some parts of the 
field twelve hills gave a bushel. His net profit on the field 
was very satisfactory. The next year he planted the field 
and extended the planting into another portion of adjacent 

land that had received two applications of bam manure 

Where the guano was applied, the roots of the bean plants 
extended in some instances 6 feet, while on that portion 
manured with bam manure the roots were confined to the 
hills. The beans were better on the new ground than 
where the bam manure was placed. 

Mr. Shattuck was fully satisfied that its beneficial effects 
were not confined to the first year. He recommends plow- 
ing in the guano. He stated the experiment of an ac- 
quaintance who had taken good crops of grass for 4 years 
after guano. It is of great importance to the farmer to 
be sure that its value is not confined to the first year — 
still if it will pay for itself the first year its use is de- 
sirable. 

Mr. Kimball, of Temple, remarked that as far as his ex- 
perience extended, his views corresponded with those of 
the President. Last year he applied guano and superphos- 
phate to different parts of a wheat field. Where the guano 
was applied the wheat was the largest, but the clover was 
best where the superphosphate was applied. Mr. Kimball 
thinks it does not expend itself the first year. He has no 
doubt an early crop can be brought forward much sooner 
than by the application of barn manure. 

Some kinds of bam manures are much better than others 
for an early crop. The small expense of applying guano is 
very much in its favor. He did not know which was best, 
to sow broadcast, for corn, or to put it in the hill. 

Mr. Shattuck believed an advantage was obtained by ex* 
tending the roots of plants, although some of the aliment 
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was obtained from the atmosphere — yet the more extended 
the rootS; the more months there are to take np food. 

Mr. Wm. Prichard has nsed gnano for potatoes and had 
good success. Potatoes were better than when bam ma* 
nure was used. Applied it to moist ground on grass with 
good success, increasing the crop and bringing it forward 
much earlier. He tried it on dry land without any appa- 
rent effect. When he applied it on moist ground, in every 
instance good effects were seen. 

Mr. Shattuck applied it to grass in sereral instances 
without any benefit. Dr. Woodbury, of Bedford, applied 
a bag from the same lot, to grass land with good results— 
and such was also the experience of Mr. Adams, editor of 
the Farmer, in its application to grass. 

Mr. Prichard spread a bag after he had used all he could 
get out of it, on grass. In three weeks the shape of the 
bag could be seen by the increased crop, and, at cutting, it 
was lodged where the bag was spread — ^though not large 
about it. 

Mr. Shattuck recommends great care in selecting the 
guano, as there is a great difference in the quality. 

Mr. Hardy, of New Ipswich, has used it the last year 
with oats, wheat, potatoes and southern com with good 
results. In using it with common com he found no benefit. 
It had a good effect spread on grass — could see where it 
was spread in one week. Last year in Antrim it was of 
great benefit to the com fields. 

In the afternoon the subject of breeding live stock was 
introduced. J. M. Tyler, of Pelham, having been appoint- 
ed to open the debate, presented the following suggestions : 

The breeding and rearing of stock at the present day is 
a subject of vital importance to the farmer, and the various 
breeds of cattle introduced into our country within the 
past few years, render it a matter requiring much study 
and sound judgment to select the breeds best adapted to 
our climate and use. 
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The Devons are a beautifully colored cattle, well pro- 
portioned but of small size. The cows are said to give a 
reasonable quantity of milk, rich in quality, when fed on 
the fine pastures of North Devon. The oxen are of small 
size almost invariably, but handsome, of good disposition, 
good workers and fatten easily on a small quantity of .feed. 
For the north part of our State they are, no doubt, a good 
breed to raise, but for the south part I think some other 
breed better, especially when the selling of milk is taken 
into consideration. Mr. Buckminister has told us of some 
cows in his possession giving great quantities of milk. I 
think they must be exceptions, if we may rely on the his- 
tory of the breed. 

The Ayrshires are considered the most valuable in Scot- 
land for milk, but not for fattening.^^ They are rather small, 
but, so far as they have come under my observation, I think^ 
the cows have the appearance of being great milkers.- 
Their heads are lean, eyes well apart, full and pleasant, 
but smart and lively ; horns rather small, slender neck, 
broad across the kidneys, small tail, a large crooked milk 
vein, teats rather small,, pointing outwards, and udder well 
quartered, which may, perhaps, be considered signs of good 
milkers in any breed. The Hon. Peter Lawson, of Dracut, 
has kept an Ayrshire .bull from the stock of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society, which has been of much benefit to 
the neighborhood. The cross with the natives better adapts 
them to our climate and improves the size of the teats.— 
They are most assuredly a good cross so far as milk is 
concerned. 

The Durhams are considered in New York the best for 
fattening. I have seen good looking oxen and cows of this 
breed, but have very little knowledge of them. 

The native breed, when bred as they should be, I think 
the best adapted to our New England, taking all things in- 
to consideration. Let there be as much padns taken in the 
selection of bulls and cows, from superior natives, as there 

22 
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has been in imported breeds, and I believe England wonld 
soon be sending here for some of our fancy cattle. Who 
erer saw more beautiful oxen than were exhibited at our 
State Fair last fall; of the native breed 7 I am aware that 
there are many who go in for imported breeds almost en-' 
tirely. Now, it appears to me that if they would take some 
of their good bread and butter which they have been in 
the habit of taking from their own mouths and giving to 
their imported fancies, and give to some of the natives, 
they would soon be troubled to tell which descended from 
"John Bull's stock." 

I think it is as important that bulls should be selected from 
good milkers, in order to produce good milkers, as cows. 

There are various opinions in regard to tending calves 
the first season ; some would let them run with the cow 
during the summer, which is expensive, as the use of the 
cow is lost. I think it a better way to let them take a 
portion of the milk from the cow for 8 or 10 weeks, and 
then give them a good pasture with a little meal daily, 1-3 
com, and 2-3 oats, finely ground, until they are fairly 
weaned, which produces a more hardy animal than the 
mode first mentioned. There is more depending on the 
manner of feeding the first winter, than at any other period 
of rearing. Particular pains should be taken to give calves 
a warm place and a change of fodder with roots of some 
kind occasionally, so that the bright and thrifty appearance 
which they bring to the barn in the fall may not be lost 
during the winter. 

Heifers raised and tended as above described will be 
sufficiently large to come in at two years old. I should 
prefer not to have them come in till June, as they are less 
liable to a disease of the udder in warm weather, and I 
Aould keep the calf till four weeks old, as it improves the 
size of the teats and udder. 

It is doubted by some whether they get pay for giving 
grain to milch cows in winter and spring ; experience has 
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taught me tliat grain grown in a proper manner is profitable 
both because it increases the quantity of milk and as a 
saving of hay. 

We cut a poor quality of hay and give shorts, four quarts 
to each cow daily, with some cob meal, mixing 10 or 12 
hours before feeding, where it will not freeze, with a table 
spoonful of salt, once a day; this last I should not practice 
for fattening cattle, as I think grain perfectly raw will lay 
on more fat than when cooked or soaked. People having 
a great quantity of poor hay, it appears to me, would find 
it profitable to cut their hay and use one or two quarts of 
cob meal a day (finely ground always) to each creature. 

The meal would cost, using two quarts per day, about 
$1,25 per month each, and the hay would be eaten all up 
clean. Now, taking into consideration the wasting of the 
poor hay and the saving of English, is it not a safe calcula- 
tion ? The sleek appearance of the cattle will pay for all 
trouble. I would not be understood, that I would not use 
any good hay, while giving the chop feed, for I consider a 
change of feed very necessary. 

The manner of feeding which we practice is to give no 
more at a time than will be eaten up clean, always keeping 
them eating until they have got enough, then let them lie 
down until the next regular time for feeding. Keep them 
in the bam all the time during the winter, with the excep- 
tion of turning them out twice a day to water. We never 
go out in the evening to feed because we think the more 
quiet they are kept, the less feed they require. Working 
oxen, of course, are an exception when they come in late 
in the evening. 

Kindness has as much to do with the rearing and tend- 
ing of stock, as, all other things considered, the man who 
allows himself to be abusive, when one of his cattle acci- 
dentally steps on his toes or kicks him, is not very apt to 
be at peace with his neighbors, because, when he sells them 
a cow, she is pretty sure to kick them, and if a pair of oxen, 
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they will nH)9t certainly run away, and ten chances to one 
if their ribs are not about as distinctly visible as their 
horns. 

Some have advanced the idea that cows that come in in 
the fall will give more milk during the season than those 
that come in in the spring. I think it depends altogether 
on the manner of feeding. The cow that comes in in the 
spring is generally neglected in August and September 
when pastures often dry up, while the cows that calve in 
the fall are fed on meal and chop feed during winter and 
then turned to pasture, which carries them through. 

We plant fodder com the 10th of June and the 1st of 
July, for our cows in the months of August, September^ 
and the best part of October, and I think the increase of 
milk pays the trouble. 

When we give roots we cut them very fine and give them 
part before or after milking, so that the milk may not 
taste. We think we get more milk from English turnips 
or sugar beets than from any other kind of roots. We 
use salt freely when using roots. 

Mr. Isaac Kimball, of Temple, remarked that the sub- 
ject was one of great importance, and a great diversity of 
opinion existed as to the best mode of management. To 
give a calf the entire milk of a cow for three or six months 
was very expensive. He thought stock of a good quality 
might be raised much cheaper, and with a greater ultimate 
profit. 

Some years since he purchased (with others) two small 
calves that were hardly deemed worth wintering, which 
proved valuable animals. He believed it would be cheaper 
to use skimmed milk, and a mixture of rye and com meal 
instead of new milk. Good after-keeping and careful 
attention would make good animals. A change of food is 
deemed important, and a mixture of good and poor hay 
prepared by a cutting machine was profitable. Give cattle 
no more hay at a time than would be eaten up clean. Un- 
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cut liay is more liable to be wasted or drawn away by cat- 
tle that are tied near each other than that which is cut.— 
He thought some meadow hay for cows was useful, and even 
better than all good hay. 

He has his cows come in, some at two years old, and 
some at three years old — ^good heifers he would prefer 
to have calves at two years old. Thinks it injurious to 
cows to have the calves run with them for three months or 
more. 

He sells milk for the Boston market — doubts whether 
he gets enougli more milk to pay the extra expense of giv- 
ing oil meal or grain. Gives cows that are to be fatted 
the next season some meal, cob-meal, and carrots and ap- 
ples cooked. Thinks oil meal will produce most milk. 

Mr. Caleb Campbell has reared calves, letting them suck 
four weeks, then learn them to drink milk, and soon give 
them skimmed milk and meal, and give them that till 12 or 
16 weeks old. Let them have calves at two years old. — 
Thinks it better to let good heifers come in at two. Finds 
it more profitable to make butter than to sell milk. 

Mr. M. S- Wilson, of New Ipswich, raises milk for the 
market. Thinks it best to keep cows well — and that cows 
having calves in the fall will give more gallons of milk in 
the year than cows having calves in the spring- The rea- 
son, he believes, is that they are usually kept better in the 
winter, and when the grass starts in the spring, the quan- 
tity increases rather than diminishes. 

Mr. Stanley thinks green corn increases the milk, and 
nine cows gave one can of milk a day more, after giving 
them green corn. 

Dr. T. H. Cochran, of New Ipswich, remarked that he 
believed it profitable to let a calf suck the cow four weeks 
at least, it would be better for the cow as well as the calf. 
If the calf is taken oflf before, the cow will be more liable 
to diseases of the udder. Would feed a calf well — ^it will 
aot take more than it wants if fed regularly. A calf that 
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is well fed will not be so liable to disease as one that is 
ill fed. Thinks cows should have a regular feed and not 
sometimes better than at other times. 



The January meeting was held at Milford. H. A. Dan* 
iels, Esq.; of Milford, opened the discussion, the subject 
for consideration being the Cereal Grains. Mr. Daniels 
remarked that he approached the subject of cereal grains 
deeply impressed with their vast importance, inasmuch as 
they furnished the great majority of the food of all civilized 
nations, as well as quite a portion of that of domestic animals. 
In proof of their immense importance, he stated that, from 
the published returns of the last United States Census^ 
taken in 1850, we learned that the following almost incred- 
ible amounts of grain were raised that year in the country 
at large, viz : 

Wheat, 100,000,000 of bushels. 

Rye, 14,000,000 " 

Oats, 146,000,000 « 

Indian com, 592,000,000 " 

Barley, 5,000,000 " 

Buckwheat, 8,000,000 " 



Total, 865,000,000 " 

Prom these astonishing results we could easily under- 
stand the effects of a severe drought in four or five of our 
large States, so lessening the quantity last year as to en- 
hance the price of Indian corn at least 25 per cent., and 
wheat to a much greater degree. That this result showed 
us the further importance of endeavors to increase the 
quantity by endeavors to guard against the effects of 
droughts. To do this, or to raise any quantity success- 
fully, something should be known of the constituents of 
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grain. That probably it was well known to those present, 
that all grains, but more especially, wheat, contained 
quite a portion of phosphate of lime, and also large 
quantities of silica or sand, in a finely decomposed state, 
and that their presence in soils was essential, hence, that 
there were found in the most fertile grain growing soils, 
more than eighty parts of pure sand or silica, and that the 
difference between that soil and our most sterile sandy 
plains was, that the latter contained less than one tenth 
additional sand. That from this it was evident that sand, 
in a finely decomposed state, performed quite an important 
part in the work of building up plants, forming quite a 
portion of the stalk of wheat, corn and rye, and entering 
more into the glazing of the kernels of grain. That lime 
also, in some of its forms, was an important aid in raising 
grains in our worn out soils at the East ; hence, that our 
old pastures were not so productive of grains as our newly 
cleared wood lands, the latter containing more lime and 
other minerals. That the fertility of the New York wheat 
and corn lands, as well as those of States still farther 
west, might be due in some measure to the fineness of their 
parts, as well as to the presence of lime and vegetable 
matter ; that those who had travelled in the first mention- 
ed State, must have noticed the very fine consistence of the 
soil,^wrhich, in dry weather, as dust, would insinuate itself 
through the very smallest crack, but which,on the other hand, 
when not, made the most slippery walking imaginable. 
That these soils might have been produced from high lands 
of different geological construction from those of New 
England, and might have been deposited by water in some 
early age. That with the prairie lands farther west, the 
silica of the soil must be in a finely pulverized state, from 
the operation of growth and decay of the prairie grasses 
for ages, and that hence, with the vegetable matters, could 
raise up large stalks of corn, from ten to twelve feet in 
height. That from these considerations, should we not 
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take especial pains to palverize our coarse soils, the pro- 
duct of our granite hills and mountains; not only to insure 
our crops against drought, but to bring the silica of the 
soil in contact with light, heat and moisture, that their de- 
composition may be hastened, and thus enable the plants 
to absorb more readily, and appropriate them to use ? 

In looking over the list of grains raised, we could per- 
ceive the vast preponderance of Indian corn over all 
others, being in amount of bushels, more than all others 
added together, and nearly six times more than the crop 
of wheat, which we have been in the habit of considering 
the great crop of the country. That hence, in our own 
New England, we must place our chief dependence upon 
Indian com for our main grain crop, although, if farmers 
persisted in making use of so much wheat flour, it will be 
praiseworthy in them to raise a portion of wheat. That 
from this consideration, it would seem to be the most prof- 
itable to dwell mostly upon the culture of com. That it 
was evident from the foregoing considerations, that it was 
of the first importance to plow deep for corn, that the fine 
iilica which had gradually washed down in the soil, with 
certain acids always existing in the subsoil, should be raised 
to the surface to be changed by the chemical eflFects of 
frosts and rain, and made available to the growing plant 9. 
That the effect of wood ashes and plaster put in the«hill, 
all knew was good, and might be owing to the chemical 
change they effected in the silica of the soil, doing with 
sand on a small scale, what the glass manufacturer, 
with his potash, salt and heat, does on a large scale — turn 
it into a transparent fluid, which might be absorbed by 
the roots of growing corn. That of the after culture 
of corn there were various opinions ; that some would hoe 
twice, and some three times; but if the arguments adduced 
had any force, it was certain that often stirring the ground 
had a favorable effect, especially in dry weather, enabling 
the soil to absorb more of the dews at night, and to admit 
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the heat and air more readily, to say nothing of destroy- 
ing weeds, those pests of the farmer, which robbed his* 
growing crop of much more food than he was usually 
aware of. 

Mr. Ramsdell, of Milford, enquired of Mr. Daniels why 
the main oats, so called, will lodge, while the branch oats, 
on the same kind of land, and under similar cultivation, 
would remain upright. On their Milford intervales, they 
had generally abandoned the cultivation of the main oats, 
chiefly on account of their liability to lodge before ripened, 
and thus becoming worthless. He would prefer them, if he 
could raise them, as they are so much heavier. Sow them 
with the branch oats, and in ten years time the branch oats 
will totally eradicate them. He was not fully satisfied 
with the theory of Mr. Daniels, however ingenious and 
plausible it appeared. He did not doubt that silica enter- 
ed largely into the composition of plants, but thought their 
lodging might be attributed to some other cause than a 
deficiency of it in the stalk. 

Mr. Howard of Temple, said he had raised corn in a bog 
meadow — the soil was a vegetable deposit, principally. A 
part he planted without manure of any kind, and to an- 
other part he applied lime, which appeared to greatly in- 
crease its growth and strength to resist winds, &c. The 
corn would stand on this land, while oats would lodge, and 
he would like to know the reason why it should be so. He 
gave an account of an experiment of [his in raising oats. 
He had a piece of land exhausted by about thirty years 
©Topping so that it was worn out. A year ago last spring 
he plowed one acre of it, and spread on some compost, 
well pulverized with one hundred pounds of superphosphate 
of lime, and planted with corn, and had a good crop. Last 
spring he sowed it down to grass with oats, and had thirty- 
six bushels of oats and $5 worth of straw sold. The su- 
perphosphate cost $3. He thought that coi^n would lodge 
as well as oats if sown as thickly. Mr. H. spoke of the 
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com crop as the most deserving of the attention of the 
New England farmers. 

Mr. Rossiter, of Milford, said he thought oats were gen- 
erally sown too thiik. This, in his opinion, was a great 
cause of their falling down. A bushel and a half of oats, 
with four or five quarts of spring rye, is seed enough for 
an acre. He has raised sixty bushels to the acre with that 
quantity of seed. He also considered the corn crop as 
one more profitable to our farmers than any other. 

Mr. Ramsdell considered the prominence given to the 
corn crop, by the diflferent speakers, as well merited. He 
wanted to hear from the gentlemen their methods of pro- 
ducing it. He wanted details as to the kinds and quality 
of soils, depth of plowing, what kinds, and how much ma- 
nure, and how applied, and all the details of culture given. 
He proposed to make the cultivation of Indian corn, then , 
as the principal topic of discussion for the remainder of 
the meeting. The proposition was accepted. 

Mr. T. G. Holbrook, of Bedford, thought corn to bo far 
the most important grain crop for the farmers of this sec- 
tion of the country. Farmers should pay particular atten- 
tion to its production, although in these times, the raising 
of some wheat is advisable. To be successful in raising 
com, good land and a good quantity of manure are abso- 
lutely essential. As a general thing, the greater the quan- 
tity of manure we have, the greater depth we may plow 
for corn. The more land is plowed and stirred, the greater 
is the probability of a good crop of corn. If we would 
instruct others in raising corn, we should take into consid- 
eration the kind of soil, and its condition, depth of plow- 
ing, and at what season of the year, the quantity and qual- 
ity of manure used, and how applied, the manner of culti- 
vation, &c. 

Mr. Ramsdell gave rather a humorous account of the 
manner he might possibly pursue in the cultivation of corn 
the coming season. His mode was decidedly of an aborig- 
inal character. 
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Mr. Cutter, of Pelham, supposed that Mr. Ramsdell made 
the remarks that he did, to draw others out. He would 
get a good plow of the modern patterns, and plow eight 
or ten inches deep ; if tJie land is light and dry, he would 
spread his manure before plowing; on stiflf, heavy land, he 
would harrow in manure after plowing. He would, after 
the land was well prepared, furrow it about three and a 
half feet apart, and plant in drills, having the seed well 
scattered in the drills. He would use some highly concen- 
trated manures, such as plaster, guano, or home-made gua- 
no, in each hill. He would keep the weeds down, as they 
occasion great loss to the crop, if permitted to grow, by 
the use of the cultivatpr. Prefers the drill system of cul- 
tivation for corn, as it produces more com and more fodder 
to an acre than otherwise. The fodder on a well cultiva- 
ted acre of corn is worth about as much as an average acre 
of English grass. He would drop the kernels 8 inches 
apart in drills, 3 1-2 feet apart. 

Mr. Howard would not plow for corn until as short a time 
as possible previous to planting — ^would plow ten inches 
deep, and manure as follows : To five cords compost ma- 
uure he would add 100 pounds each of Peruvian guano and 
the improved superphosphate of lime, and mix all thorough- 
ly together. Let it lie from ten to fourteen days, and 
and spread it upon the ploughed surface, harrow it in well. 
Would plant in drills 3 1-2 feet apart, and, in the after cul- 
ture, use the cultivator. He has used the corn-planter and 
likes it. 

Mr. Cutter said he never saw a corn-planter or seed- 
sower, that he would use in small lots. 
. Mr. French, of Bedford, has used " Bachelder's Patent 
Corn Planter," for eight or ten years past. He thought it 
a great saving of labor, as it is but a little more labor to 
plant a piece of com with it than it is to furrow it. The 
slides are so arranged that any required number of kernels 
will be dropped at any distance apart desired. The seed 
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does not all fall in the same spot, but is suitably scat- 
tered in the hill. With a good horse he can plant an acre 
in forty or fifty minutes. He has planted four or five 
acres in a day — ^but never had occasion to use it a whole 
day at a time. It costs $10. 

Dr. Woodbury would not advise the use of the planter. 
The work can be much better done by hand. In raising 
corn he usually plows in the fail, preferring to have the 
furrows lie partially edgewise rather than flat. He then 
draws on what he calls his summer manure, about 25 loads 
to the acre. • In the spring, he sows and harrows in 100 
pounds of plaster and 100 pounds of Peruvian guano — 
then furrows it north and south — furrows about three feet 
apart — ^puts about two-thirds of a shovel-full of his sum- 
mer manure in each hill, and covers about an inch in depth. 
He uses the cultivator generally three times. He plants 
a long-eared, eight-rowed corn, and usually has about sixty 
bushels to the acre. Some of his neighbors say more than 
that. We understood him to say he planted his corn in hills, 
about two feet apart, in the row. If we are wrong, he 
will please correct it. 

James 0. Adams, of Manchester, in answer to some ob- 
jections made to the use of Dana's Corn Planter, a very 
cheap and simple implement, exhibited at the late State 
Pair — said that Mr. Dana had made an improvement in his 
planter, by means of which the seed would be spread about 
in the hill, and in any required number of kernels, which 
would do away with the objection raised. The implement 
was more substantially made than at first. 

Mr. Ramsdell came out and " owned up the corn." His 
original, or aboriginal notions had been completely upset, 
by what he had heard. Instead of plowing with an old 
fashioned wooden plow, three or four inches deep, and not 
very particular how that was done, and planting it without 
much regard to quantity of seed, or any thing else, and 
considering a rank growth of weeds as essential to a good 
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crop of corn, he should pursue some of the methods rec^ 
ommended by some gentlemen present, and if he did not 
have ten or fifteen bushels af corn more per acre by it, he 
should return to the old fashioned way. 



The February meeting' was held in Manchester. The 
subject for discussion was the general one of Horticulture^ 
Mr. B. F. Gutter, of Pelham, was invited to take the lead» 

Mr. Cutter commenced by giving the definition of Hor- 
ticulture, as a garden culture, including the raising of the 
common garden vegetables, shrubs, herbs, vines, &c. Flori- 
culture, or the rearing of flowers, might be considered a 
department of horticulture, and agriculture includes all 
field culture. 

Taking into consideration what a source of pleasure, 
profit and health, a good, well ordered garden is to its 
possessor, there is, generally, a lamentable want of atten- 
tion to this branch of human pursuits. A very small piece 
of ground will do for a kitchen garden. For a good gar- 
den we should have a good piece of land, combining high 
and low ; wet, or moist, and dry f and, in fine, almost every 
variety of soil. After we have selected a suitable piece of 
ground for our garden, our next object should be to have 
it well fenced, for no four footed beast should ever be al- 
lowed to tread its consecrated precincts, only as we have 
occasion to use them in its cultivation. Then it should be 
well manured, and most thoroughly pulverized to a good 
depth. Most all kinds of manure are suitable for garden 
purposes, but we should recommend the use of such as are 
most free from the seeds of weeds, aS it would save much 
vexatious labor in the care of it. A garden should con- 
tain all kinds of vegetables in use. Plant, in different sea- 
sons, of the same kinds of vegetables so as to have a con- 
tinuance of them for daily use, as peas, beans, <&c., may be 
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had in a green state from early summer till late in tlie fall. 
Parsnips should be sowed early. So should onions. Beets, 
for winter use, need not be sowed till June* A garden 
should contain a variety of herbs— -sage, balm, camomile, 
hyssop, &c. He sows onions in drills from 12 to 15 inches 
apart. Beets, 18 inches, and 8 inches apart in the drills. 
He would recommend the practice of manuring in the fall. 
Thoroughly mix the manure with the soil, then throw into 
ridges, that the frost may destroy the worms. He would 
not recommend to farmers to raise their own garden seeds. 
They can buy them cheaper than they can raise them. A 
common farmer does not know a good beet for seed. The 
color of the leaves is the criterion by which to select a 
good beet for seed. To produce good, dark red beets, the 
leaves of the seed beet must be of a dark red. The ear^ 
liest ripened onions, only, should be selected for seed. — <■ 
Would prefer seeds raised at the north. He has great 
confidence in some of the Boston seed dealers, as they 
have their seeds raised by experienced and responsible 
producers. He named Parker & White, Buggies & Co., 
Breck, and Hovey & Co., as reliable seed dealers. Mr. C. 
concluded by saying that there can. be no excuse given for 
not knowing how to manage a garden. Agricultural papers 
are within the reach of every one, and they contain suffi- 
cient directions to enable any one, of common judgment, 
to successfully manage a good kitchen garden. He dealt 
out quite an amount of reprehension for neglect in this 
matter, upon the community generally, and quite a respec- 
table share of it upon his own townsmen. 

The President then said that the subject wore a rather 
forbidding aspect to people generally. But it was a sub- 
ject of great importance, and it was beginning to be so un- 
derstood. As to the general management of a garden, he 
should agree with Mr. Cutter, only he might be a little 
more particular in his choice of manures. He also made 
some remarks as to the mode of sowing seeds— whether by 
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Hand, or seed-sowers, was the preferable practice. Sows 
his seeds by the use of Pratt's seed-sower. It does the 
work to his satisfaction. He spoke of the onion hoe, by 
the use of which one man is enabled to do the work of 
half a dozen, in the ordinary way of weeding onions, and 
the work is quite as well done. At the present high prices 
for labor, farmers must avail themselves of all the labor- 
saving machines that are really useful, to keep up with the 
times. 

Mr. Ralph Holbrook, of Bedford, thought too much im- 
portance could not be attached to the garden. He had 
made it an object of his attention and care for many years, 
wid had received ample compQusation for his labors therein. 
He considered his garden a source of profit and health to 
himself and his family. In the general management of a 
garden, he approved of the mode of Mr. Cutter. 

Mr. Cutter spoke of the great difficulty in preserving 
the purity of seeds, and of preventing diflferent species of 
vegetables from mixing. This was one reason why a com- 
mon farmer should not attempt to raise his own garden 
seeds, for by raising them all in his own garden, they will 
inevitably mix. Seed growers, who are honest, and un- 
derstand their business, have separate lots in which to 
raise their seeds which are Jiable to amalgamate. He 
should save beet, parsnip and carrot seed from the center 
stock. 

An address was delivered by Mr. Brickett, of Reed's 
Ferry, on the subject of the study of Agriculture in com- 
mon schools, which called forth remarks from others on the 
same subject. 

Mr. B. F. Wallace, of Manchester, said, that for many 
years he had made the subject a matter of reflection. He 
considered it a very important matter. He had arrived at 
the conclusion that some work on agriculture, horticulture, 
and the mechanic arts, should be prepared and introduced 
into our common schools. This should be in addition to. 
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not to the exclusion of, any of the studies now pursued; £>r 
they are all important and necessary to the training of the 
youthful mind. The study of Geology, Mineralogy, or 
Botany interests the young, and he could not see why a 
work on Agriculture might not be made equally interesting. 
The subject presented to his mind three distinct ways of 
accomplishment. First, as a matter of study, like geogra- 
phy or grammar. Second, by a reading book. Third, by 
the reading of some agricultural paper or periodical once 
or twice a week, in our schools* For the present he might 
prefer the last named feature. Agriculture must be raised 
into a profession, and this can be done only by making our 
youth interested in it. When this is accomplished, the 
work is half done. 

Agricultural works have been introduced into the schools 
in Massachusetts and Vermont, but he was not certain that 
the public mind is quite prepared for the introduction of 
such works into the schools in this State. Mr. W. spoke 
of a school book — ^a reading book — called the Scientific 
Reader, which was issued a few years since. It did not 
succeed. It might now, as we live in a progressive age. A 
periodical, of an agricultural, literary character, is much 
needed, in his judgment. He said that some 25 years ago, 
he had a class of young scholars who were just able to 
read easy lessons ; he procured for them a Boston publica- 
tion, called the " Juvenile Bambler," composed of articles 
of a pleasing and useful character, written expressly for 
the young. By a weekly reading of that paper, by his lit- 
tle pupils, such an interest was awakened in their minds as 
he never saw surpassed. From that time, he, as a teacher, 
has pursued a similar course of instruction, and rarely fails 
of creating a deep interest in the minds of his scholars, on 
any topic he pleases, if they can have access to suitable 
publications. He made a powerful argument in favor o^ 
this practice, and concluded by expressing the opinion that 
the matter should be laid before the Board of Education. 
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James 0. Adams, Esq., of Manchester, spoke next on the 
subject, to the effect, that he had always been opposed to 
the introduction of the study of agriculture into common 
schools, until, through the untiring efforts of the President 
of the Hillsborough Society, he had partially changed his 
opinion — ^that he now believed that reading-books contain- 
ing selections from agricultural orations might be used to 
advantage — ^that though systematic and thorough instruc- 
tion could not at once be given, the subject might be intro- 
duced as a sort of recreation, once a week or more, and 
that by all means the common school books should contain 
more practical matter. He referred particularly to arith- 
metical text books, and recommended one on the plan of 
Mann & Chase's new work. 

Col. Glidden, of Unity, being present, was called upon 
by the President, for his opinion upon the subject under 
consideration. 

He said this matter was discussed some years since, and 
it was then thought to be impracticable. But we live in 
an age of progress. Those, who some years ago stood in 
the front rank for improvement, on account of their notions 
then, would be voted " old fogies" now. 

Many studies are now pursued in our schools that the 
law does not require. He was of the opinion that some 
of those studies, which were entirely useless to the young 
farmer, had better be omitted, and some work calculated 
to make him better understand his future vocation, be sub- 
stituted therefor. He did not consider so great an amount 
of book learning so essential to any man's success, in any 
department of business, provided he had an observing, in- 
quisitive mind, and good common sense. Daniel Webster 
was not a great scholar, but he knew how to harness a 
horse, and which end of a pair of steers to put a yoke upon. 
He acquired his greatness, more by observation and reflec- 
tion, than by the study of books. 

23 
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He fiivored the idea of making the sabject of agricol- 
tnre a common stndy in sehoolsi in some form. 

Farther remarks were made by Mr. Shattuck and otherS; 
all in favor of the movem^tt. 



The meeting in March was held at Hillsboro' Bridge. 
The snbject for discnssion was, " He preparation of the 
ground for planting the varions kinds of hoed crops.'' 

The discnssion was opened byMr. Monroe. In his opinion, 
plowing, harrowing, and the application of manure, are the 
most important items of preparation. He considered the 
com crop the most important one cultivated in this section, 
and urged the absolute necessity of a proper preparation of 
the soil for its growth. His farm is a cold, rough, hill 
fiEurm, inclines to the north-east, and some parts of it are 
wet and springy. He has improved it very much by under- 
draining. He was in &¥or of deep plowing, at least eight or 
ten inches, the deeper the better, unless it was on springy 
ground not drained. 8nck land should not be plowed so 
deep. One object in plowing deep on dry land, is to get 
more moisture, and to bring the deep soil to tiie sar£eu>e to 
the action of frost and air. 

His method of preparation is to plow^ as deep as he can^ 
his hard, rough ground, in the m<mth of September— cross 
plows in the spring and sows with oats ; the second year 
he si^reads on green manure and plows it in; when he 
plants, he puts compost in the hill, if the land is not too dry, 
made from the hog-yard, mud, ashes, &c. In this way he 
gets a good crop— without manure, none. The more the 
ground is plowed and harrowed, the better* He sows 
down to grass the third year. 

On loamy, dry land, com is best on broke up ground; 
either spread the manure on the sod and plow in, or spread 
on the furrow and harrow in. Different soils need differ- 
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ent preparations. It is useless to prepare all soils in any 
one particular way. If land is loamy, plant the first year 
and sow down the second. Mr. M. was of the opinion 
that the only way to make farming profitable, was by ex- 
treme manuring; he said that corn here did not average 
more than thirty bushels to the acre, when, by additional 
manure and labor, it might be increased 50 per cent, or 
more, and the additional expense would not be more than 
half the increase of crop. 

With some it is a serious question how to get manure. 
He recommended to get mud, loam or leaves, to bed cattle 
with, to soak up the urine, put in the hog-pen and barn, 
which he thought would not cost more than $1 per load 
when ready for use. 

Mr. M. alluded to the success of Mr. Brown, whose farm 
is an island in Winnepisiogee lake. He has been improv- 
ing his land for twenty or twenty-five years, and some of 
the results of his labor were read from the Transactions 
of the State Agricultural Society, showing that he raised 
104 bushels of corn to the acre. 

Mr. M. has tried some experiments on his land with gua- 
no — sowed 100 pounds of it on one-third of an acre of 
wheat : the parts sowed with guano looked, when growing^ 
much better than in the other parts of the field where it 
was not sowed. When harvested, there was more straw 
and more wheat than on one-third of an acre of the re- 
mainder of the field. Where used on potatoes, they were 
of the best quality, and yielded thirty-five bushels more to 
the acre than where it was . not used. Tried it on com — 
put about a table spoonfvl to the hiU ; in some put three 
inches dirt before dropping corn, did well ; on some it 
came in contact with the seed and killed it ; on some he 
put dirt an inch deep, the corn grew till the roots reached 
the guano, then it died. Thinks it much better for p<^ta- 
toes than for corn. 

Mr. M. concluded by saying that the business of farming 
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was not considered profitable or popular^ The cause wa9 
that people engaged in it did not give that attention be- 
stowed by people in the different trades and professions 
upon their business. He used to fitrm in the old way, 
plow each tillage field once in ten years, and for that space 
of time did not manure it ; the consequence was, his land 
was running down ; but he finds it more profitable to farm 
in a more scientific way than in the old rmming down 
method. 

When speaking of the importance of manuring bountiful- 
ly, he stated that two years ago he planted a field, a strip 
of which through the centre, about one-third of the lot, 
bore but a small crop, much less than any other part of the 
field. In the fall he spread on and plowed in a coat of 
manure ; in the spring, manure was spread over the whole 
lot, and he found when the next crop grew, that the poor- 
est part of the field had become the best, showing the ben- 
efit of double manuring. 

Mr. Munroe called upon Ira Cochran, Esq*, of Antrim, 
to express his views upon the subject under consideratiom 

Mr. Oochrim said he was not in the habit of plowing 
Tery deep, but plowed deeper than he used to. He con- 
sidered well rotted muiure best for com. In preparing 
his land for corn, he spreads 20 or 25 loads of green ma- 
nure to the acre, and plows it in, puts 10 or 12 loads of 
compost in the hill, and gets a good crop. In preparing 
for potatoes, if the season is wet, he thinks the crop best 
if manured in the hill, or if the land is wet } but if the land 
is dry or the season dry, it is better to spread and plow 
in. He usually prepares one-half his potato ground each 
way. Baises good potatoes on pine or any other land he 
has. 

Benjamin Priest, Esq., of Hillsboro\ was called upon. 

Mr. P. said fkrmers do not plow so deep as they think they 
do. He is in favor of deep plowing, no matter how deep. 
He said that we do not pulverize and mix the soil and ma* 
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nare enough. Pat on all the manure we can get and plow 
in deep ; plow again, harrow, chain out in rows three feet 
apart for com ; in dressing, take it in season, when the 
corn is not more than two or three inches high; dress 
without hilling. Too much land is cultivated ; two-thirds 
the amount of land cultivated as it should be, would yield 
more income than all that is now cultivated. A few years 
ago he bought a small piece of hard land, plowed it, run 
the plow beam deep, planted with corn one-sixth of an 
acre, and raised twelve bushels. He sowed it to grass, and 
has taken thirteen good crops from the land since. Mr. 
P. inquired the best way to apply ashes; he had practiced 
spreading broadcast. Manure is best spread and plowed 
in, should be shoveled over so as to be pulverized, and mixed 
readily with the soiL Ground ought not to be plowed 
when wet. 

Mr. W. S. Taggart, of Hillsboro', plows in manure, and 
puts some in the hill ; he prefers loam to muck to use with 
manure. He made use of a bag of guano last season. He 
turned over an acre of green sward, and planted with corn. 
Where the roots did not come in contact with the guano, 
the corn grew well, but, where the roots run into the clear 
guano, it destroyed it. The guano was put in the hill, a 
Mttle dirt put on, and the corn dropped upon it. 

Mr. Luther Flint, of Hillsboro', mixed lime and muck, 
put it in the hill and planted potatoes ; along side were 
planted potatoes on strong manure, but did not yield half 
so well. 

Mr. Francis Grimes, of Hillsboro', drawed 33 loads of 
muck iufto his barn-yard in the Ml of the year ; in one 
year after he hauled it out, and let it lie till spring, then 
put it on one acre of land, manured one acre along side 
with green manure, and one acre with dry or fall manure, 
and planted all with corn. There was no perceptible dif- 
jference between the corn on the green and dry manure, 
but that on the muck was twice as large as the others 
Plow as deep as you can, turn up what you wilL 
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Mr. Tilton Symonds, of HUlsboro', plows deep to take 
up something new — ^has a place to dig muck; tried some 
that had been dug two years, laid it out on stubble ground 
in the fall, spread it on in the spring and plowed it in, 
planted potatoes, and had a large crop. He waits till his 
wet land is warm, if till June, before working it, uses in 
the com hills compost made of yard scrapings, ashes, Ac, 
or of muck and manure. 

Mr. Brooks, of Henniker, used the manure of one horse 
and one cow, and 300 pounds of guano to two acres of 
land, mixed three parts loam to one of guano, put it in 
boxes, covered it up, and let remain till wanted ; plowed 
the ground thoroughly, and put the guano compost in the 
hill, about four table-spoonfuls to the hill, hoed two or 
three inches of dirt on to it, then dropped the com and 
potatoes. He sowed it on his garden — ^not one hill was 
lost ; the crop very nice. 

Mr. J. Button, of Hillsboro', prefers deep plowing on 
both wet and dry land ; on wet ground, so that the water 
may have a chance to run off, on dry ground, so that drought 
will not affect it ; plows his ground before it is swarded 
hard, breaks up with one pair of oxen, and sows with oats j 
in the fell spreads 30 or 40 loads of manure on the stub- 
ble, and plows it in; in the spring he plows in 10 or 20 
loads of green manure, harrows and chains out for plant- 
ing ; thinks it a damage to com to hill it ; never plows deep 
on ridges, but deeper every time he plows, to turn up new 
dirt. 

Mr. Albert Bumham, of Hillsboro,' put 15 loads of ma- 
nure on a spot of light land, spread and manured 
in the hill, and had a less crop than where there was no 
manure. Spreads his manure on green sward, plows, rolls, 
and furrows, and manures in the hill. 

Mr. George Nelson, of Hillsboro', related an experiment 
made by an acquaintance, on light land j one-third part clay 
was used, and produced a better crop than clear manure. 
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Old land should be plowed deep, new soil is needed. He 
thinks dirt two feet from the surface is equal to manure 
mixed with old soil ; has used ashes on com hills. 

A neighbor of his mixed 25 bushels of ashes with 15 
loads of manure, com was planted on the compost ; it 
started well, but soon as the small roots reached the com- 
post, it killed them. The crop was 12 1-2 bushels of com 
and 23 cart loads of pumpkins on the acre. The follow- 
ing year, the land passed into hands of B. H. Gay, Esq., 
who sowed wheat upon it, the straw was heavy, but the 
grain was light — 20 bushels to the acre. 
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THE FAIR. 

The Annual Exhibition was held on the 26th and 2Tth of 
September, at Fisherville. The number present exceeded 
that usually in attendance on such occasions. 

The exhibition of live stock was very good. Vegeta^ 
bles; fruit; manufactured and domestic articleSi and fancy 
fabrics, added very much to the show. 

The morning was occupied by the several committees in 
an examination of the various departments, and at one o'- 
clock the members of the Society sat down to an excellent 
dinner, provided for the occasion, by J. S. Durgin, of the 
Washington House. After which brief speeches were made 
by His Excellency Gov. Baker, James O. Adams, of Man- 
chester, Secretary of the State Society, Messrs Fogg, Kent; 
and others, of Concord, CoflSn, of Boston, Worth, of Fish- 
erville, and some others, when the meeting adjourned to 
Graphic Hall to listen to an address, of much interest, de- 
livered by Prof. T. E. Crosby, of Hanover. 

During the day, there were various feats of strength per- 
formed by the working oxen, and of swiftness by the fast 
horses, and on the second day the plowing match was held, 
exciting great interest, after which the following premiums 
were announced and the meeting adjourned : 



PREMIUMS AWARDED. 



ON FARMS AND FIELD CROPS. 

Page Twiss, Dunbarton, best farm, $4 00 

John Smith, Boscawen, best oats, 2 00 
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T. C. Ryder, Dunbarton, second, $1 00 

I. N. Sawyer, Salisbury, best wheat, 2 00 

John Balburn, Boscawen, second, 1 00 

Garland Calef, Salisbury, best corn, 2 00 

Hiram Simpson, PisherviUe, second, 1 00 

Gtarland Calef, best potatoes, 2 00 

John Salbum, second, 1 00 

Benjamin Walker, Boscawen, best general crops, 3 00 

Timothy C. Rolfe, Concord, second, 2 00 

Isaac Danforth, Concord, best garden, 2 00 

John Abbott, Concord, second, 1 00 

Diploma to Isaac Clement, Concord — farm not entered 
in season. Diploma to Nathaniel White, Concord — ^his 
farm not having been entered in season. 



WORKING OXEN.— 42 pairs entered. 

Charles Graham, Concord, best working oxen, $4 00 

Wm. H. Gage, Boscawen, second, 3 00 

Joseph Burley, Canterbury, third, 2 00 

A. Brown, Northfield, fourth, 1 00 

N. H. Asylum, fifth, Diploma. 

E. F. Elliot, sixth, Diploma. 

Hiram Famum, seyenth, Diploma. 
Timothy C. Rolfe, Fisherville, best plowing with oxen, $4 00 

A. Burbank, Boscawen, second, 3 00 
" " « third, 2 00 

Amos Currier, Hopkinton, fourth, 1 00 

B. P. Dow, Concord, fifth. Diploma. 
Timothy C. Rolfe, Fisherville, best driver. Diploma. 
Harvey Carter, Boscawen, second. Diploma. 
Abiel Rolfe, PisherviUe, best plowman, $1 00 
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John Carter, Boscawen, second^ Diploma. 

A. Burbank, Boscawen, best plowing with horses, $2 00 



FOUR YEARS OLD STEERS.— 8 pairs entered. 

Benj. Farnum, Concord, best 4 years old steers, $1 50 
E. CoflSn, Boscawen, second, 1 00 

Wm. H. Gage, Fisherville, third, Diploma. 



THREE YEARS OLD STEERS. 

Jona. C. Greenough, Canterbury, best 3 years old 

steers, ^1 0^ 

W. W. Austin, Boscawen, second. Diploma. 

Thomas Eastman, Concord^ best 2 years old steers, 1 00 

Benjamin Farnum, Concord, second, Diploma. 

Benj. Farnum, Concord, best 1 year old steers^ 1 00 

« t( ti second, Diploma. 



HEIFERS.— 10 enterecT. 

A. G. Dow, Concord, best heifer, H 00 

A. Burbank, Boscawen, second, Diploma. 
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BULLS.— 12 entered. 

Wm. H. Gage, Pisherville, best bull, 
E. S. Colby, Concord, second, 
Isaac Clement, Concord, third, 



$2 00 

1 00 

Diploma. 



SHEEP.— 11 entered. 

Isaac Clement, Concord, best Saxony buck, $2 00 

H. G. Stone, Boscawen, second, 1 00 

I. N. Sawyer, Salisbury, third. Diploma. 

C. Smith, Concord, best native buck, 2 00 

I. N. Sawyer, Salisbury, second, 1 00 

H. G. Stone, Boscawen, third. Diploma. 

C. Smith, Concord, best native ewes, 2 00 



SWINE.— 11 entered. 

N. H. Asylum, best boar, |2 00 

Franklin Kilburn, second, 1 00 

N. Rolfe, Pisherville, best sow and pigs, 2 00 

Benjamin Walker, second, 1 00 

E. CoflBin, Boscawen, best pigs, 1 50 

M. C. Foster, Canterbury, second, 1 00 
George Clough, Concord, third, ' Diploma. 
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STALLIONS.— 4 entered. 

L N. Sawyer, Salisbury, best stallion, 
N. Blanchard, Canterbury, seeond, 
Joseph Knowlton, Boscawen, third, 
C. A. Oilman, Canterbury, fourth. 
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$3 00 

2 00 

1 00 

Diploma. 



MARES AND COLTS.— 8 entered. 

Jacob Gordon, Henniker, best mare and colt, $2 00 

C. Graham, Concord, second, 1 00 

H. Martin, jr.. Concord, third. Diploma. 



COLTS UNDER POUR YEARS.— -9 entered. 



David Burbank, Boscawen, best colt. 
W. Kilbum, Boscawen, second, 



$1 00 

Diploma. 



GELDINGS AND MATCHED HORSES.— 4 entered. 



George Clough, Concord, best gelding, 
H. Hancock, Northfield, second. 



$2 00 
Diploma. 
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CHEESE. 

Benjamin Walker^ Boscaweii; best cheese; $2 00 

John Sanborn; Boscawen, second^ 1 50 

David Morril, Canterbnry, third, 1 00 

A. Brown, Northfield, fourth, 50 

Benjamin Whipple, Dunbarton, fifth, Diploma. 



BUTTER. 

Beiyamin Walker, Boscawen, best butter, $2 00 

D, Haywood, Concord, second, 1 50 

Laban Morrill, Canterbury, third, 1 00 

John Kilbum Boscawen, fourth, 50 

Benjamin Whipple, Dunbarton, fifth, Diploma. 



BREAD. 

N. Blanchard, Canterbury, best white bread, $0 50 

J. B. Rand, Fisherville, second. Diploma. 

J. Batchelder, Fisherville, best brown bread, 50 

H. H. Gerrish, Boscawen, second. Diploma. 



FOWLS. 

N. Blanchard, Canterbury, best lot geese, $0 50 

" *" '< best lot fowls, 50 



TBANSAOnONS. 

YEGETABLES, FRUIT, &c. 

N. H. Asylum, Concord, best traee com, 
John Abbott, Concord, best potatoes, 
Silas Call, Boscawen, best onions, 
Page Twiss, Dunbarton, best beets, 
John Abbott, Concord, best carrots, 
D. Hayward, Concord, best cranberries, 
M. H. Bean, Fisherville, best pmnpkinsi 
J. Sanders, Canterbury, best squashes, 
Isaac Eastman, Concord, best peppers, 
Simeon Abbott, Concord, dest variety apples. 
Page Twiss, Dunbarton, second variety, 
Samuel Moore, Loudon, third variety, 
H. G. Stone, Boscawen, best variety of pears, 
B. Worth, Fisherville, best variety of grapes, 
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Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
Diploma. 
$1 00 
60 
Diploma- 
so 
1 00 



CLOTHS. 

J. Patterson, Hopkinton, best cassimeres, 50 

D. Cofl&n, Boscawen, best fulled cloth. Diplomat. 

Benj. Whipple, Dunbarton, best carpeting. Diploma. 

John Sanborn, Boscawen, best blankets, 50 

A. Clough, Boscawen, second best. Diploma. 



NEEDLE WORK. 

Mrs. D. W. Pratt, Fisherville, ottoman cover, 
EUen B. Sanborn, Boscawen, second do., 

24 



DiplooA. 
Diploma. 
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H, H. Genish, Boscaweii; lamp mats, Diploma. 

Miss Abby A. Ward, Boscawen, fancy work, Diploma. 

Miss Ann Bickford, Goncordi second do., Diploma. 

Miss Ann Stone, Boscawen, Diploma. 

H. G. Stone, Boscawen, woolen socks, Diploma. 



ARTICLES OF SPECIAL MPBOVEMENT. 

Fowler & Moore, Newbury, hand corn-planter, $1 00 

Commings & Currier, North Enfield, rotary mor- 
tising machine, exhibited by A. Bolfe, FisherriUe, 

Diploma^ 

Pearsons & Bamsdell, Milford, double plow, exhib- 
ited by Simeon Abbot, Concord, Diploma. 

J. L. Robinson, Concord, lot of plows. Diploma. 

W. P. & T. H. Ford, Concord, lot of plows, Diploma. 

A. Rolfe, FisherviUe, lot of doors, blinds, Ac, Diploma. 

Amsden & Merriam, FisherviUe, lot of stoves. Diploma. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



Gage, Porter & Co., FisherviUe, cast steel saws. Diploma. 

Liscom & Dearbon, Concord, piano, Diploma. 

Isaac ElweU, Concord, bedsteads, Diploma. 
Sylvester & Eastman, Concord, looking-glasses and 

picture-frames. Diploma. 

Carter & Whitford, Concord, sflver ware, Diploma. 

J. B. Stanley, Concord, silver ware, Diploma. 
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Miss Fanny Daggett, Pisherville, ornamented leather 

work, Diploma. 

Miss Amelia Worth, do., Diploma. 

Miss Mary E. F. Brett, Fisherville, paintings, Diploma. 
N. M. Colby, Franklin, penmanship. Diploma. 

N. M. Colby, best method of teaching penmanship. 

Diploma, 
J. Morey, Wilmot, fur eoat^ Diploma. 



SPECIAL PREMIUMS. 

Miss Lucy Brown, 10 years old, best specimen of 

needle work, $2 00 
Mrs. Bdson Hill, Concord, best specimen of needle 

work without regard to age, counterpane, 2 00 

Mrs. J. A. Colburn, Fisherville, second do., drawers, 1 00 
J. Sanders, Canterbury, best lot of garden vegetables, 2 00 

John Abbott, Concord, second do., 1 00 

Simeon Abbott, best essay on the use of guano, 1 00 



REPORT OP THE COMMITTEE ON FARMS AND 

CROPS. 

The Committee appointed by the Executive Board of the 
Merrimack County Agricultural Society, to examine crops 
and farms, have attended to that duty, and offer the follow- 
ing as their report : 

The committee, consisting of E. Worth, Garland Calef, 
John Sawyer, John Abbott, Dana W. Pratt and John D. 
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Fife, met at Fisherville; Wednesday morning, Aug. 9, 1854^ 
and decided upon their route. In consequence of the se- 
rere drought, seyeral persons who mtended to have invited 
the committee to their premises, had become discouraged, 
and made no entries. Consequently the committee found 
their labors were not likely to be very arduous, and they 
began to feel some solicitude lest they should not have a 
very fevorable opportunity to magnify their office. 

In prosecuting their proposed tour, they called upon Mr. 
Abiel Gerrish, North Boscawen, who has paid considerable 
attention to raising fruit. Though not entered for pre* 
mium,the committee wished to view his orchard and ascer- 
tain the result of his labors. He commenced about ten 
years ago to raise a nursery of apple trees from the seed. 
He has set above one thousand trees, over nine hundred of 
which are in one orchard, mostly from his nursery, and 
grafted into different varieties, many of which are heavily 
loaded with fruit the present season. Some portion of the 
soil on which this orchard stands is rather Ught and dry ; 
and Mr. G. did not intend originally to devote it to this 
purpose. He has made no effort to crowd his orchard for- 
ward by extra dressing, believing a slow growth would, in 
the end, be more sure and durable ; which is undoubtedly 
the correct principle. The trees were looking well, and 
will soon be a source of income — repaying their owner 
many fold for all his labor and expense. Mr. Gerrish has 
set a good example, which your committee believe other 
fimners would, do well to imitate to a greater extent than 
has been done in this county. 

The committee called next upon Mr. Joseph Smith, North 
Boscawen, where they arrived just after the usual dining 
hour. Mr. 3. acted at once upon the principle that <<a 
mercifhl man is merciful to his beast/' in his care for their 
horses ; and the committee proceeded to examine some of 
his crops, while his good lady and daughter made provision 
for the inner man, to which the committee were soon 
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called, and were furnished with the best evidence of the 
good house-wifery within doors. After an excellent dia- 
ner, to which ample justice was done, the examination was 
resumed. They saw a piece of oats, of about an acre, 
which was wet and late in the spring. It was plowed very 
deep, and then the second time, to the depth of four inches, 
when the manure was worked in; the straw was heavy and 
promised a good yield. A second piece of oats was quite 
heavy, which Mr. S. was harvesting. He had three acres 
of corn looking well ; and though the soil was naturally 
dry, it was suffering but little ; which may be attributed in 
part to the manner of plowing. Last fall the ground was 
plowed about ten inches deep, except a strip of four rows 
in width, which was plowed in the spring, only the usual 
depth. A marked difference was visible; the corn was 
larger, and suffered less from the drought where the ground 
was plowed the deepest. It was manured with from 20 to 
25 loads to the acre. Appearances indicated good man* 
agement. 

The committee next called upon Mr. Isaac N. Sawyer, of 
Salisbury. He was harvesting his wheat, which was very 
hajidsome indeed. The ground was planted with com last 
season, on which were put about thirty loads of dressing 
to the acre, composed of equal parts of muck and stable 
manure. One bushel and a half of the Chinese wheat was 
sown to the acre. It was remarkably even, and free from 
weeds and other grain. Mr. S. had five acres of com 
which promised well. His farm is situated on a high swell ; 
the soil is good, with stone sufficient to malce all necessary 
fence. He showed the committee a piece of low ground 
which he had reclaimed by draining, clearing it of stone 
and bushes, which must have cost him many a day of hard 
labor; wliich, however, would not be likely to intimidate 
one possessing the energy of Mr. S. He is engaged also, 
in wool-growing ; in evidence of which he exhibited 300 
fleeces, taken from his flock the present season, weighing 
from five to eight pounds each. 
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On thoir way to West Boscawen, a piece of potatoes 
was examined, belonging to Mr. Garland Galef. Last year 
the ground was sowed with oats and dressed with about 
30 loads of manure to the acre ; this year about 10 loads 
were spread on ; the vines were large. The committee have 
since learned the crop was very good, sixteen hills produc- 
ing a bushel. The seed was cut before planting. Mr. C. 
had two acres of corn, manured in the hill, which hardly 
felt the drought, and was quite heavy. 

Next, the committee called on Mr. J. L. Conch, to ex- 
amine a piece of corn, of about two acres. A part of it 
was manured in the hill, and a part by spreading broad- 
cast; and to a portion guano had beenajiplied. A portion 
of the ground was light and dry, and the crop was suflfer- 
ing from the drought, which was likely to diminish what 
had promised a good yield. 

Their next call was upon Mr. John Kilburn, of West 
Boscawen. They were invited to the tea-table, already 
spread, but to accomplish their day's work by daylight, 
they were obliged to decline the proffered hospitalities. — 
Mr. K.'s oats were harvested, but were represented as 
being heavy. He had two acres of the hedge-row wheat- 
seed, two bushels to the aero; no manure this season. It 
was in the sheaf and appeared very well. He had two 
acres of corn on good soil for the season, dressed with 30 
loads of manure to the acre ; part of it spread on, the re- 
mainder in the hill. Two acres of potatoes, without ma- 
nure, looked promising. Mr. K. prefers as dressing for 
potatoes, marble dust, which is obtained in Boston. He 
has good land, which appears to remunerate the toil of 
good husbandry. He has also a cranberry meadow, which 
was well loaded with fruit. 

Their next call was upon Mr. Benjamin Walker, of Bos- 
cawen, who exhibited two acres of sea-wheat. Sowed one 
bushel and a half to the acre. Last year the ground was 
planted, and manured with 25 loads to the acre* It waa 
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clear of weeds and very even. Mr. W. informed the com- 
mittee of a recipe to prevent smut, which he had found 
efficacious, viz : put two ounces of blue vitriol to two quarts 
of water and apply tliis to a bnsliel of wheat before sow- 
ing. He had two acres of potatoes, dressed with plaster, 
lime and ashes, in equal i)arts, and a spoonful put into a 
hill ,• they were looking well. His corn, two acres and a 
half, promised a good crop. A part of the piece showed 
the success and value of undcrdraining, as did some other 
parts of his field. Thougli the process may be slow and 
tedious, still the great improvement in smooth, productive 
grounds, will well repay the extra toil. His oats were very 
good. Mr. W. has not neglected the culture of fruit; his 
grafted trees are tliriffcy and in a bearing state. His land 
is good and bears the marks of good husbandry. Mrs. 
Walker was not forgetful to entertain the committee, if 
aU were not Strangers — ^they were made welcome to a well 
spread table, whose invitation, at a late tea-hour, was 
readily accepted. Having been well cared for, both man 
and beast, the committee left, closing their labors for the 
day. 

Early the next morning a visit was made to the farm of 
Capt. Henry Rolfe & Sons, of Fisherville. They are en- 
gaged in farming, lumbering, sawing, and manufacturing 
doors, sashes, &c. Mr. Timothy C. Rolfe, who has charge 
of the farm, showed the committee three acres and a half 
of barley, seven acres of potatoes, and fourteen of corn. 
His potatoes were manured mostly with lime and ashes. A 
piece of carrots and turnips, on land naturally dry, was 
suffering from the drought ; but his crops generally, being 
on the interv'ale, were not seriously affected, and promised 
a good harvest. 

A piece of com of an acre and a half, belonging to Capt. 
Hiram Simpson, of Fisherville, was next examined. It was 
planted nearer together than is common, and completely 
covered the ground. The ears were well set and gave 
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promise of a good crop. The manure, about twenty loads 
to the acre, was plowed in. 

Their next visit was at Dimbarton, to which place they 
directed their coorsCi amid the heat and dust of one of our 
sultry days of summer. In passing over the high hills of 
Dunbarton, they had some of the most delightful prospects 
of distant scenery whicli are to be found in this region. — 
At a little past noon they arrived at >Ir. T. C. Ryder's, 
and though unexpected, they were met with a cordial wel- 
come, which was gratefully accepted by tlie committee and 
horses. The table was soon spread and furnished, which 
was very gratiiying to sharpened appetites. Mtcv dinner, 
the committee examined a piece of oats, of three and a 
half acres, which were of good quality and very even. — 
Mr. R. had one acre of corn, dressed with about 30 loads 
of manure to the acre, and one acre of potatoes, with no 
dressing, which wore promising. He has a liigh location, 
based on an imperishable foundation; — the soil is good, but 
rocky. He has reclaimed some low land by underdraining* 
He finds obstacles v/ith wliich to contend, imknown to those 
who cultivate more level and pliable lands. 

The next call was at Mr. Page Twiss's. Here consid- 
erable time was spent in passing over his premises, as his 
ferm was entered for premium. He had three acres of 
wheat, one and a half of oats, one of potatoes, and three 
and a half of corn. The latter was manured by spreading 
on from 25 to 30 loads per acre. He had about one acre 
cultivated as a garden. The onions had failed ; — carrots 
sowed the 30th of May were looking well ; turnips and 
beets, &c., were aflFected by the dry weather. Mr. T. has 
discovered an extensive bed of rich vegetable muck, a little 
distance from his barn, which, if not exactly like the dig- 
gings of California, will, no doubt, by the sldll and industry 
of himself and his son, be converted into " piles" of gold. 
He had a patch of potatoes, planted the 5th of June upon 
tiiis muck, with no other dressing, of very rank growth^ 
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which the committee have since learned yielded at the rate 
of sixteen hills to the bushel, and which were of a fine 
quality. 

In regard to planting large and sjuall potatoes, Mr- T. 
informed tlie committee he had experimented with both, 
and found as the result that those of a small size would 
produce equally as well as larger ones. The testimony of 
others was the same. Tie uses plaster witli good effect. — 
His land produce? one-fourth less where it is not applied. 
Mr. T. keeps about twenty head of cattle, fifteen to twenty 
sheep, and three ]iorscs. On the side of the barn on which 
is the stable, ho has a hanging shed, or roof projecting 
sufiiciently to protect the maniu^e, wliicJiis thrown out, from 
the sun and rain. This, if not as good, will go far in sup- 
plying the place of a barn-cellar, where that cannot well be 
had, and is what every farmer may have at a small expense, 
and which must be of very great value. Eew persons are 
fully sensible of Iiow much they lose annually by allowing 
their manure to be exposed to the sun and wet. Mr. T. 
composts his manure and makes about 130 cords a year. — 
He has given considerable attention to fruit culture — ^has 
about 200 apple trees grafted into something like 40 differ- 
ent varieties, some of whicli are of the richest quality. — 
He has been particidar in pruning, so as to secure hand- 
some, well formed and open tops, specimens of which evinced 
his skill, and were examined by the committee with great 
satisfaction. He finds apples to be good food for swine, 
as also beets, which he cultivates considerably. His farm 
consists of about 200 acres, about 50 of which are under 
improvement. 

His ground-? gave evidence of having been improved by 
hard work. The committee did not expect to find the 
great Chinese wall here, but they saw what might repre- 
sent it in miniature — a wall some 50 rods long, 8 feet 
thick, and of good height, all of which was taken from a 
field of from four to five acres, now a beautiful piece for 
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tillaprc. The culture of grapes has been recently com- 
menced, Home fine specimen.- arc oxliilitcd. 

The afternoon l>oing nearly spent, the committee accept* 
cd an inTitatiou in supper, witJi Mr. T. and family, and af- 
ter a plontilul repast, and tlieir liorsc: having been well 
cared lor, tJicy started o)i their retm'n. 

Conung to West Concord, they were called to examine 
the Lrardcn of Mr. John A.bl»ot, wJiicli was filled with the 
usual variety of ve^el aides, and fruit trees; it exhibited 
evidence of care and attention. 

The committee were invited to examine the garden of 
Mr. Isaai* Danforth, of fJoncord, whf» l\a^; purchased the 
residence of the late Ron. I>^aac Hill, but the invitation 
was not received imtil after they Jiad separated. It has 
been examined, liowever, by a i»iajority of the committee. 
The soil is moist and iji a ]\igh state of cultivation ; it was 
well filled with vegetables, currantS; fruit trees and grapes, 
all of which were in a flourishinp; state. 

After the committee liad closed their lal>ors, as they sup- 
posed, tliey received an invitation to examine tlie farm of 
Messrs Isaac Olomcnt and Nathl White, situated on the 
road leading from tlie centre village, Concord, to Dunbar- 
ton. Tliese gentlemen liad intended to enter theii- farms, 
but neglected to do so in season; aid thougli the com- 
mittee had no autliority to consider them as competi- 
tors, a portion of tJieir immber very clieerfuUy gave them a 
call. 

Mr. Clement has about 700 acres of land, 180 of which 
are under improvement ; sonic portion of this is in Bow, 
Pembroke and Deerfield. His homestead has been greatly 
improved within tlie last few years. About 90 acres have 
been brought under cultivation by Mr. C. When he com- 
menced, it was mostly covered with a growtli of young 
birch, &c. His method was to cut oiF tJie wood, and then 
plow the ground a foot deep, requiring sometimes a team 
of 12 or 14 oxen. Plowing that depth covered the roots 
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SO that tho harrow would work to good advantage. His 
land is low, composed considerably of vegetable matter, 
and will allow of being plowed deeper than many soils. — 
It is better adapted to oato, millet, potatoes, and grass, 
than to corn ; and produces well for the present with little 
or no manure. Mr. C. estimates his crop of hay, the pres- 
ent season, at 100 tons ; he has raised 200 busliels of oats, 
10 tons of millet, which he finds very valuable for fodder ; 
he has 13 acres of corn in Deerficld. 

The committee jjassed over the Merrimack and examined 
a handsome intervale field, which was for many years owned 
and cultivated by the late Mr. Abel Hutchina & Sou, and 
which is in a good state of cultivation. Mr. Cleiucut's 
courage and perseverance in reclaiming so large a tract of 
nearly waste land, is w-^rthy of commendation j while for 
his toil he is now reaping a generous reward. And from 
the sumptuous repast, to which tlie committee were invited, 
they had conviciug proof tliat Mrs. C. possesses the essen- 
tial qualities of a good ]iouse-wife, and was deserving a 
passing commerjlation. 

Mr. White has about 145 acres ; 40 are connected with 
his buildings, which make a level, handsome field. Some 
portion;3 of it arc of a hi^licr soil tliau Mr. Clement'^, and 
better adapted to corn. His crops appeared vigorous and 
promising, so far as they were to be seen. Two aiul a half 
acres of corn looked well; to a portion of it giuuio was 
applied ; but probably from puttini; too large a quantity, 
about a table sjjoonful of gnano and plaster nnxod in equal 
parts, into a hill, and not covering it sufficiently deep, the 
com was burnt in the first part of the season, whicli made 
it later. He had two and a half acres of potatoes, a part 
of which was dressed with manure, and a part with guano ; 
it was impossible to discover any diiFcrenco in the size or 
quality of the crop ; tlie potatoes were large and produced 
well. He raised 175 bushels of oats, 15 of rye, and cut 
about 50 tons of hay. His grass was cut with a mowing 
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machine, which operated to good advantage, and proved to 
bo a labor saving invention. He has constrncted an excel- 
lent barn, 40 feet by 80, under which is a cellar. He uses 
a Michijran or double plow, which gives good satisfaction. 
The committee were pleased with the farm and its manage- 
ment. 

Tlie committee thought they would not pass the farm 
connected with the As)'lnm for the Insane, in which, with 
the Institution, all the committee should feel so deep an 
interest. They were received very cordially by the Super- 
intendent, Dr. Tyler, who conducted them through the 
Halls of the Asylum, tenanted by a most unfortunate class 
of our feUow creatures. An air of neatnesi-t and comfort 
was manifest throughout. He then showed them the 
grounds and crops. The garden vegetables were improv- 
ing by the recent rains, after the severe drought. An acre 
of carrots was looking well ; 2000 cabbages were begin- 
ning to show their heads to good advc,ntage, exhibiting 
some very fine phrenological developments. Corn was very 
good ; a young orchard has been commenced, which is doing 
well. Swine of various ages appeared thrifty. The en- 
largement of the brick edifice, and the improvements going 
on, for the benefit of the unfortunate inmates, with the ap- 
pearance and fertility of the soil, speak favorably of the 
judicious management of r.hc Superintendent, and gave 
great satisfaction to the committee, and which they consider 
deserved an apprr)ving no^ce in this report. 

The chairman of the committee has had the pleasure of 
examining the garden of His Honor Mayor Low ; not, how- 
ever, as having been presented for premium. It produced 
very fine vegetables ; but the principal point of attention 
was the grapery. Ho has a rich variety of grapes, some 
of v.hich are of the more tender and delicious species, 
which require special care and protection, and these ap- 
pear to have been generously bestowed. A portion were 
under glass- carefully pruned and well loaded with fruit. 
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The committee were cordially received wherever they 
called ; and they would take this opportunity to express 
their g^rateful acknowledgments for the kind attention and 
generous hospitalities bestowed upon them. They had a 
very pleasant tour ; and there are several suggestions they 
would like to present, were it not for extending this re- 
port to an unreasonable length. 

That agricultural labor and improvement demand more 
attention, is abundantly proved by the high prices of all 
kinds of provisions. There is too little production in our 
country for the great and ever increasing consumption; 
there are too many persons attempting to live by their 
wits, and not by their labor ; and too much labor is em- 
ployed in unproductive enterprises. 

More enthusiasm should be created in behalf of agricul- 
ture, which may be said to lie at the foundation of all 
other professions. Let it then bo the object of this So- 
ciety to cherish and inspire the citizens of the county with 
enthusiasm — awaken a deeper interest in the cultivation 
of the soil — ^in agricultural and mechanical improvements, 
and domestic thrift. 

Finally, it is ever becoming a christian people to ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the watchful care of a merciful 
Providence. God has been better to us than our fears ; 
and, notwithstanding all our distrust and sinful murmur- 
ings, he has crowned our harvests with an abundance for 
man and beast. " The pastures are clothed with flocks ; 
the valleys are covered over with corn ; they shout for joy, 
they also sing." 
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THE FAIR. 

The Annual Fair was held at Lyme, a place sufficiently 
central, and in itself, quite convenient for the purpose, but 
owing to the fact that only one train of cars a day run 
each way, it was by no means convenient for the people to 
go and return the same day. This diminished somewhat 
the attendance, though there was present a large number 
who were apparently interested in the Show. 

The display of fruit was especially worthy of commenda- 
tion. Mr. Pinneo, of Hanover, and Mr. Mann, of Orford, 
contributed more than all others. There were great num- 
bers of vegetables from the garden and field, a quantity of 
excellent honey, superior cheeses, and clean, sweet pots of 
butter. 

There was a meagre show in matters of a household 
character, fancy and ornamental work. A few quilts and 
counterpanes, two or three specimens of home-made car- 
peting, various pictures, some embroidery, and baskets^ 
lamp mats, and a short list of similar articles, made up 
the show in the Hall. Among the implements presented 
were the inventions of Mr. Dana, which have been noticed 
elsewhere in the volume. 

The number of horses of all classes was about forty, of 
which, five pairs were matched, and made a very respectable 
appearance. 

In the department of neat stock, there were large, well 
mated oxen, several young Devon bulls, possessing good 
points, and some respectable young stock. Only two cows 
were presented. 

Of sheep, there was a superior show^ mostly from the 
towns of Lyme and Hanover. A few pens of. swine, Suf • 
folks and crosses, were presented. 

25 
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The plowing was admirably done, and was worthy of all 
praise. 

An excellent address was given by Joseph Sawyer, Esq., 
of Piermont, who was followed by Mr. Adams, of Manches- 
ter, after which the following premiums were announced : 



PREMIUMS AWARDED. 



0. Pinneo, Hanover, best grafted soar apples, $0 50 

a u u a u sweet " 50 

0. K. Porter, Lyme, best native apples, 1 00 

J. B. Rood, Lyme> best peck native pears, 1 00 

S. Bixby, Lyme, best peck grafted pears, 50 

W. Hosford, Orford, best variety Isabella grapes, 50 

A. Smith, Hanover, best peck onions, 50 

Robert Latham, Lyme, best peck beets, 50 

Dr. A. Smalley Lyme, best peck Carter potatoes, 50 

Freeman Josselyn, Lyme, best peck carrots, 50 

tTere. Rminels, Lyme, best peck peas, 50 

Charles Kent, Lyme, best peck beans, 60 

Daniel S. Colby, Lyme, best 5 squashes, 50 

John Dimick, Lyme, best 5 pumpkins, 50 

Robert Latham, Lyme, best 6 watermelons, 50 

P. Holt, Lyme, best indigo blue potatoes, 50 

John Hazleton, Orford, best Strickland plow, 2 00 

Mrs. M. W. Cutter, Hanover, best bed quilt, 1 00 

Mrs. Hezekiah Fuller, Orford, second^ 25 

F. D. Slade, Hanover, bed quilt, 25 

Almira Spencer, Hanover, second, 25 

M. W. Cutter, Hanover, woolen mittens, * 25 

Mrs. Alden Ford, Orford, ladies' linen hose^ 25 
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Mrs. Alden Ford, Orford, woolen socks, 
M. M. Fellows, Hanover, gent's socks, 

" '^ *^ ladies' woolen hose, 

L. M. Cook, Lyme, ladies' wrought skirt, 
Miss Mary F. Kent, Lyme, best wrought handkerchief, 
Mary Jane Dimick, Lyme, scar^ 
L. M. Cook, Lyme, chair tidy, 
Mrs. Mary F. Camp, Hanover, wrought collar, 
Elizabeth Camp, Hanover, card basket, 
Eunice M. Hewes, Lyme, wrought under sleeves, 
Mary Cutting, Lyme, ornamental needle work, (cot 

tage,) 
Sarah Wait, Lyme, ottoman cover, 
Wm. Howard, Orford, second, 
Mrs. Chester Davidson, Lyme, lamp mat, raised work, 
Miss Bosella Porter, Lyme, lamp mat, 
Mrs. J. N. Kent, Lyme, lamp mat, 
Mrs. L. M. Cook, Lyme, wrought shawl, 
Mrs. M. W. Cutter, Hanover, table spread, 
Miss Sarah Riley, Orford, wrought collar, 
Mrs. F. D. Slade, Hanover, crayon painting, 
Maury Allen, Lymfe, second, 
Miss Lavinia Turner, Lyme, third. 
Miss Mary Allen, Lyme, polychromatic, 
Mrs. A. W. Smith, Hanover, 2 vases artificial flowers, 
0. H. Dana, Lebanon, seed planter, 
S. Dimmick, Lyme, best stone cutting, 
" '^ " " marble cutting, 

Charles Kent, Lyme, cottage bedstead, 
John F. Gilbert, Lyme, best cheese, 
Adna Storrs, Hanover, second, 
Samuel T. Slade, Hanover, third, 
F. D. Slade, Hanover, best tub butter, 
Asa Warren, Lyme, second, 
C. Kent, Lyme, third. 
Dr. A. Smalley, Lyme, best honey, 
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John S. Kent, Lyme, best tub sugar; $1 00 

Daniel MerrillyOrford; second, 50 

Miss Sarah Fellows, Hanoyer, best specimen patching, 2 00 

Miss Harriet Franklin, Lyme, second, 1 00 

Mrs. Sarah P. Chase, Hanover, best specimen darning, 2 00 

Mrs. Sarah Fellows, Hanover, second, 

Bojal Storrs, Lyme, working oxen, Ist premium^ 

John Hazelton, Orford, second, 

Asa Camp, Hanover, best pair four years old, 

Bojal Storrs, Lyme, second, 

John Hazelton, Orford, third, 

Wm. Cutting, best three years o}d, 

Francis W. Converse, Lyme, pair 2 years old, 

John Hall, Lyme, best cow, 

Jeremiah Bunnels, Lyme, second, 

F. D. Slade, Hanover, best 2 years old heifer, 

John Goodell, Lyme, best fat cow, 

J. Conant, Lyme, best buck, 

Edward Huntington, Hanover, second, 

" <« ^ best 5 ewes, 

James L. Cook, Lyme, best 5 ewe lambs, 
George Dewey, Hanover, second, 
Apollos Perkins, Lyme, best boar, 
D. C. Churchill, Lyme, best spring pig, 
Dr. A. Smalley, Lyme, second, 

B. P. Snow, Lyme, best sow and pigs, 
Thomas Lambert, Lyme, second, 
Amos Woodward, Hanover, best mare and colt, 
A. Perkins, Lyme, second, 
J. Hazelton, Orford, best gelding horse, 

C. Gates, Lebanon, best pair matched horses, 
M. Fellows, Hanover, best 2 years old stud colt, 
0. Dimick, Lyme, best 2 years old mare colt, 
Henry Sloan, Lyme, best 1 year old colt, 
Thomas Kent, Orford, best pair team horses, 
John Hazelton, Orford, best 3 years old stud colt, 
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A. D, Johnson, Hanover, best 3 years old mare colt, 
W. Whitney, trotting, two horses entered, 
Asahel Gilbert, Lyme, best pair geese, 
A, Warren, Lyme, best pair ducks, 

D. Colby, Lyme, best lot fowls, 
J. Hazelton, Orford, best plowing with oxen, 
J. E. Woodbury, Orford, second, 

E. T. Miller, Hanover, third, 
R. H. Kent, Orford, best plowing with horses, 
Town of Lyme, best ten yoke oxen, 
E. K. Porter, Lyme, best acre corn, 
O. K. Porter, Lyme, second, 
A. Smith, Hanover, best acre wheat, 

C. Dimick, Lyme, second, 
O. K. Porter, Lyme, best acre oats, 
John Sawyer, best half acre barley, 
Chester Dimick, best acre potatoes, 

D. C. Churchill, Lyme, best farm, 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT. 



The Secretary had arranged to give some report of his 
proceedings for the past year, including returns of agricul- 
tural statistics from about thirty towns in the State, his 
experiments in the distribution of seeds, his correspon- 
dence with agricultural associations in other localities, his 
eflforts and success in establishing a library — and various 
other matters pertaining to the interest of the State Soci- 
ety and agriculture in general. But after a large portion 
of it was ready for the press and in the hands of the prin- 
ter, it was found that its publication would swell the vol- 
ume to an hundred pages beyond the limits assigned, and 
would delay its issue too long. It has consequently been 
determined to omit that report altogether. It will here- 
after be printed either in a pamphlet form, or in the col- 
umns of our agricultural journal. 



METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 

FOB 1854, 

MADE AT LONDONDBEEY, N. H., 

Latitvde 42 deg. 53 min.^ Umgittide 71 deg. 20 min. 

BY B. C. MACK. 



The monthly mean of the thermometer, sky and wind, is 
made from three observations daily, viz. : at sunrise, 2 P. 
M., and 9 P. M. The figures in the column marked sky, in- 
dicate its mean degree of clearness — having denoted en- 
tire clearness ; 1, a slight degree of cloudiness, and so on 
to 10, entire cloudiness. The force of the wind is also 
indicated in numbers, from 0, a calm, to 10, a hurricane. 
In making the observations on temperature, a standard 
thermometer of the Smithsonian Institute was used. The 
instrument is always in shade, at the north side of the 
house, and exposed to free air. 



1854. 


Thermometer. 


Montb. 


7 A.M. 


3 P.M. 


9 P.M. 


Mean. 


Max. 


Min. 


Range. 


Kemarkf. 


Jannaiy, 


15. 


96^ 


19.6 


30.1 


46 


—16 


65 


Cold month. 


February, 


15J5 


39.3 


94.3 


30.7 


44 


-13 


57 


Eight storms. 

Coldest March for 5 yean 


March, 


SS.4 


35^ 


39J9 


30.1 


66 


11 


55 


fi!?!' 


36.8 


40^ 


39.7 


41.8 


69 


S3 


47 


3d, flight of geese. 


53.8 


68. 


60.3 


50l8 


80 


98 


53 


7th, first flowers. 


June, 


50.7 


74.5 


63.3 


65.8 


85 


40 


36 


Cool and windy. 


July, 


684 


77J8 


70.5 


73. 


03 


54 


30 


Dry month. 


Septen^r, 


esjt 


781 


66.1 


78.1 


88 


53 


36 


Excesslye droaght. 


54.6 


68.3 


58.4 


58.8 


90 


34 


56 


93d, great irost. 


October, 


44Ji 


61.3 


40.7 


51.5 


78 


38 


50 


Very pleasant 


November, 


35.1 


43.7 


41. 


3&5 


60 


13 


48 


1st, great rain of seasoB. 


December, 


16.4 


97.5 


30.4 


31.1 


46 


-13 


34 


Seyere cold. 


Y'rly meani. 


40.5 


53.3 


43.7 


46.1 


70 


30 


48 





Latest spring fkost. May 7, 
Latest autumnal irost, Sept 14. 
Latest spnng snow, April 17. 
First antumnal snow, Oct. 15. 



First spring flowers, May 7. 
Arriyal of robin. March 13. 
Leafing of the elm, May 8. 



ig of the elm. Mi 
btoom, May 83. 
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Rains f Stwws, Sky, Wind, (fc, for 1854. 





Rain Gauge. 


Weather. 






iMonth. 


Rain. 


Snow. 


Clear daya. 


Cl'dydaja. 


Sky. 


Wind.|Stoniia. 


Prevailing winds. 


JmBoary, 


a.77 


8.5 


9 




5.7 


1.5 




North WeeL 


P«bra«7, 


4.e7 


\tA 


• 9 




5.5 


1.7 




North West 


Maich, 


3.00 


9.5 


9 




5.4 


1.6 




North Weit. 


X: 


5.09 


9.5 


1 




6.4 


1.4 




North Weit 


3.04 




9 




5.3 


1.8 




South Eart. 


JOBt, 


9.99 




8 




5. 


1.3 




North Weet. 


JttK 


9J» 




3 




4.3 


1.1 




S.andS. E 


AufUft, 


0.00 




4 




9.9 


1.6 




W. and N. W. 


5.50 




13 




3.1 


1.4 




N.W.andS.W. 


October, 


4.10 




10 




4. 


1. 




€alni. 




8.30 


8.0 


5 




5.6 


1.6 




8. E. and S. W. 




3.90 


95.0 


9 




5.7 


1.3 




Northwest 




44.89 


70. 


54 


44 


4.9 1 


1.4 


51 





The abore is a table of mggrtg^Ui, except the colomns " Sky" and ** Wind," which are 



INDEX. 



Abbott, John, garden, < <. ..378 

Abstract of County Reports, 4 # 363 

Adams, J. O^ remarks of. ««.<.....« 348, 353 

Address, Hon. Simon Brown, 45, 65 

.^thetics of farm life, • ..«« 351 

Agriculture, Chemistry of, < «....<........ 151 

Analysis of soils, trees, &c , 938 

" " forest trees, ..<«.. 343 

Annual meeting, • • • 316 

Articles exhibited at Keene, « « 31 

Asylum for insane, farm of, • *.... 380 

Austen, W. J., statement on com, 330 

Baker, N. B., remarks of, ...<•. ...«< ...^ 65 

Bark lice, «.«...< 303 

Barley, - 103 

Bartlett, L., essay by,.... 4 « « 308 

Binding, printing, &c., <*..«.. •• 139 

Bog meadows, cultivation of, 161 

Borers, 303 

Boulter, Nath'l, deposition of, ...338 

Bread, 130 

Biuce, John, statement of carrots and com, 333 

Brooks, of Henniker, farm of, 358 

Buffum, S. W.,on carrots, 105 

Bulls, report on, ...689 

Bumham, Albert, farm of, 358 

Batter workmg chums, .« « 142 

Calves, .« 70 

'« feed of, 338 

Campbell, C. H., statement of, 330 

Canker worm, 301 

Capabilities of soihiy..... 190 

Carriage, horses, 80 

Carrots, crops of, 105, 109 

Caterpillars, 199 

Cattle, native of N. H., 336 

Cereal grains, remarks on, 343 

Chase, S., statement of cheese, 104 

Chemical analysis of soils, 338 

Chemistry and Physiology, applied to agriculture, 151 

Cheese, 116 

Gheshire county society, officers of, 391 

Chum, butter working, 143 

Clement, David, farm of, 91 

Closson, A. B., statement on carrots, 108 

Cochran, F. H., remarks of, 341 

Colts, 80 

Committee, executive, .....7 

Constitution, 9 

Cook, C. E., statement on hops, 104 

Cooper's work 130 

Copper and tin 130 

Cora, ...........k....*i ...100, 3M 
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Con plaMtr, QM of, 347 

Cowuy Mdttita, 963 

OnltiTtlkMi ofUniit, 336 

** mad pitMnnticNi of foiMti, 216 

Ourcnlio, 906 

CntlMy, lilTtr wiro, Ifcc, 196 

Cadtr, B. P., fMUirlu oi; 347, 348^ 

" wMy by, 216 

Dagmmotjrpo, ptintiagf, Ifcc, 133 

Dtify, batUff, 11$ 

Dui«ls, H. A., rtmarluof, 348 

Daaiak eattle in N. H^ 297 

DMtistry, awards ob, 133 

Papodtioiiii of Francis Snuill, 238 

" " NathM BoQltsr, 238 

" " John Redman, 228 

Dsvou, 68, 71 

Dewey,R. B. statemont on whoat, 329 

Dlstribation of soils, 180 

Dodge, 8., form of, 93 

Donations, and life members, 3 

Door spring, patent, 143 

Dubams, 69, 71 

Eaton, F. B., essay by, 199, 251 

Earthen, stone and marble, 129 

Entries for exhibition, how made, 12, 13 

Essays 151 to 259 

Ewes, 84 

Exeentive eommittee, • 7 

Exhibition, account of, , 18 

Farms and gardens 87 

Farm life, esthetics of, 251 

Fat sheep, • 84 

Fay*s patent window firames, 143 

Feed tor calres, 247 

<* water heater, patent 136 

Fitts, J. R., crop of carrots, 109 

Fine wool sheep, 83 

Flint, Luther, remarks of, 357 

Foreign fowls, essay on, 292 

Forest trees, analyses of, 943 

« « cultivation and preservation of, 216 

Fowl feeder, patent, 143 

Frames for whidows, 1^ 

French S., remarks o£ 247 

Fruit, 112 

« adapted to this latitude, 332 

Furmtnre, 127 

Geology, as connected with agriculture, 163 

Oerrish, Abiel, orchard of, 372 

GUman, G., statement on maple sugar, 118 

GUss, earthen, stone and marble , 129 

Grains, cereal, 342 

Grimes, Francis, remarks of, 357 

Grapes, cultivation of, 338 

Grass, grain and roots, » 98 

GnaBo,useof, .> ..» » 16 
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Hammond, 6. W., statement oa maple sogar, •••••• • * 116 

Hame«es, award on, 137 

Heater, patent feed-water....... 4... 136 

Heiferi, 71-8 

Herda of cattle, ..« ^ ....^.».... 77-8 

Herds grass and cloTer, « 103 

Hereford bulls, , ...«.«..« 69 

HiUsborough county society, report of^ • Si95 

" ** " officeiB of; 205 

Holbrook, T. O., remarks of, 336 

Holt, C. C^ remarks of, , 326 

Honey and maple su^, , 117 

Hops, 103 

Horses, plowing with • 96 

Hones, on exhibition 19 

Horticulture, discussion on, 349 

Howard, remarks of, 345, 347 

Importance of chemical analysis, • 129 

Insects injurious to yegetation, .«....St43 

Keene, Fair at, 15 

Kingsbuiy, 8«, orchard of, • 99 

Kimball Isaac, remarks of, • • , ....340, 355 

Lambs, 84 

Land, wood and timber, 208 

Lice on trees,.... 203 

Life members and donations, 4 

Lime, superphosphate of, 17 

Low, Mayor, garden of, • ..; 380 

Machinery, award on, ^ 331 

Magoon*s Feed-water Heater, •• 136 

Manuftctures of corporations, 130, 123 

Maple sugar, report on, 118 

Males and foal, 80 

Marble, glass, earthem, &c.,.. 129 

Mason's Danish cattle, 228 

Matched horses, • 79 

Melendy, remarks of, 330 

Merrimack Go. Society, officers of, 358, 371 

Meteorologieal observations, 394 

MUch cows, 20 

Miscellaneous, 434 

Mixed bloods, 69, 70, 72 

Monthly meetings of Hillsborough County Society, 335 

Moore, J. 0., essay on fowls, , 228 

report of exhibition, 18 

Native cattle of New^ Hampshire, 69, 336 

Needlework, 133 

Nelson, Qeorge, remarks of, •• 358 

Nutting, J. H., essay,....* 151 

Officers of State Society, ..5, 44 

Oraton, 8 

Origin of soils, 170 

Oxen« • 19, 73, 75 

Perham, Mr., remarks of, ••• 330 

Plants, soils and trees, analysis of, 340 

Ptowing with oxen, 96 

« « horses M ••• 96 
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Pontr, a B., tMqr bf, ♦ ...4....«. ..♦.., SM 

Fwiltiy, 91, 88 

Prweott. WilUaa, M. D., mnqt bf, 1© 

FfwidMts ofStiu Socktj, 5 

Piitchud, iMHtfks of, 336 

Pimm, BoiOanlo, , 355 

Fioetor, Thoaiu, ttatMiwt of oon, ZSO 

Tnp9ttim of toil, 190 

Road, Ohariei, ■tatoawnt of ciiioCf, ...105 

R«poft, foaonl, U 

R«poitt of jodgM, 68 to 123 

Riddlo, Wiii.P.,itttom6iit on hopf 104 

Rolot forentriM, Itc, 12 

SudonoB, W. P., remark! of; 325 

BecreUfy*! noCic« , 3 

8ocr«tariM, aaniM of, 7 

Bocrotary't roport 390 

School doalu, 144 

Scboola, Afrioiltiiro is, 

8baipe*a riflo and mtuket, , 198 

Bl>»^ 50,83 

Biaonda, T., ramarka of, 358 

BoUa, analyaia of, 943 

•• oriftn of, , ,,170 

" propertiae o^ 193 

Bpcing for door, .........143 

Squash bug, , 904 

BtaUlona ^ 78 

Staera, 76 

BoUiTan.coanty aodaty, officara of, , 392 

Swina, 85,21 

Statamanta, ....91 to 119 

Taggart, W. 8., ramarki of, , , 357 

Taama, county, , 73 

*• town,.. , , 74 

" aingle, 75 

Thnbar and wood land 908 

Tin and copper work, , 130 

Tiaaaorera, namea of • 7 

Traaaorar'a report, 39 to 40 

Traea, analyaia of, 943 

Trotting cooiaa 147 

Tylar'a' butter-working chum 149 

Tyler*a, J. M., atoek breeding,.. ,336 

Underwood, Joaeph, potatoea, 394 

VagaUtion, inaecta injunoua to, I99 

Vagetablea, award on, Ill 

*< analyaia of, 944 

Walker, BeiOamin, farm of, .....375 

Wallace, B. F., remarka of, , 351 

Window ftemea, patent, I49 

Wheat, 100 

White, O., cheeae, atatement of, 117 

Woodbury, P. P., remarka of, 348 

Woodcock, achool deaka, .,.., , .144 

Working oxen,. ,,.••••• Mt.M •#«*«•««• ••••••!• «if**.««*«ft*«** «••.!•• ..•155 
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